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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


& ITMICE, or as they are more usually called tomtits, are general 
favourites even with ordinary observers. Trim in shape, pleasing 
in colouring and full of vital energy, they are never at rest, except 
when they are quiet for the night. In fact, sparrows apart, very 
few birds are better known to country dwellers than the tits, or 
“tumblers,” to give them a local name. But even in the country 

they are to a certain extent local in their habits, and to a very great degree in their 
visits, coming to different places as the seasons vary. ‘The window of the room in 
which I write faces the park of a noble domain which is well timbered with the 
finest trees ; wild life at all times and all seasons is within a few yards of us, yet 
for all that, unless hard weather sets in, it is not often that we see tits on the trees 
that are in the 
gardens below us. 
If I wish to ob- 
serve them, and 
this I have been 
doing for nearly a 
week before writ- 
ing about them, I 
need hardly say 
that I know where 
to find them in 

» The great tit, 
pincher, gg 


S 


numbers. 

ox-eye, 

black. 

headed 

' Tom, saw-sharper, and 

c Bo He: . blackcap,—for he is called 

. i : by all these names in 

various districts, —is the 

chief of his race, and he 

is really a handsome fellow, 

with his black head and 

bg MP front, band on the sides, 

tua and a length- 

f Vi y ened stripe on 

— iis re. the breast and 

Tomtits. underparts; the 

cheeks being white, whilst his yellow waistcoat tones a with the green of his back. 

Pincher, in this dress, shows off to the very best advantage, for before you have been 

looking at him three minutes he will have shown you every part of his plumage, so rapid 

and various are the bird’s movements. In comparing small creatures with larger ones of 

a different species I have often been struck by the strange resemblance there is between 

them in form, and in some cases in their general habits. The great tit is one case in 

point; and if our readers have the chance of noting the jay and the saw-sharper side by 
side they will, I think, come to the conclusion that the tit looks like a miniature jay. 

Black-headed Tom is the first real recorder of life in the air, for once only in the 

year, the opening part of it, does he make himself really conspicuous ; old pollards, 

which stand near, and in some instances actually in the water, have then great 

attractions for him and his no less lively mate. When the wild winds are blowing 

keen and dry, the surface of the large mill-pond is ruffled ; for the coots, moorhens 
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and grebes are bobbing up and down like corks. From one of the pollards, the 
roots of which are in the clear water, we hear sounding, Chir-ih-ik-er-er-er-ik-th ! 
then, Chee-cha-chee-cha-chee-cha—pincher-pinch-pinch-pinch-pincher-r . 

There they are, the pair of them, swinging to and fro on the end of a willow 
twig, about a foot from the water ; the cock is hanging by his strong feet and sharp 
claws back downwards, his head crested up and twisted on one side—an odd position. 
His bright eyes see something in the water below-him that he does not like, and 
he calls out,— Chee-chee chee-chee-chee-pincher. It is a small pike on the watch, and the 
bird does not mean it to pinch him and his mate. 

The coal-tit is a smaller thicket searcher; its head and neck are marked with 
patches of glossy black and pure white ; the back is grey and the breast white ; the 
wings have white prupppecmnemmms pomereusmmenccmmemes bars. In our own 
immediate vicinity |. = jaa ie * & (that is, in Surrey) 
we find this bird p> ior "| favours thickets that 
have a fair sprinkling “4 a ant ; oe of timber trees in 
them, and small wet | a plashes among the 
undergrowth. In such favourite haunts 
the small creature §& p 7" a _ sends out his clear 
cry of chee-chee-chee- | yn , ) ka i | chee-chee-chee, from 
the branches, as the | , AW", 4 ' woodcocks and 
snipes probe and : > | va | fossick in the plashes 
and moist dead & ; leaves below him. I 
have seen him 
plantations, but such 
cated are as a rule 
He feeds above, 
and at times on the 

Continental specimens of this 
bird, and the one 5; : next on our list, the 
so-called marsh-tit, If Mh . y i have seen more than 


frequently in fir 
spots as above indi- 
his hunting grounds. 
along the branches, 
ground below. 
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once, for they make eageNe i | themigratory passage 
at times; they are feggagam S oR 74°“ | brighter in their tints, 
and slightly stouter ° bay ee ee A | Cin build, that is the 
only difference— ia coe Aja, | which casual ob- 
servers often do not «=. hy Sa pi notice. As woodland 
searchersand orchard 4 We! Ome / a | inspectors, the good 
the whole family of en giht = hai tits really do has 
yet to be fully seated appreciated. 

The blue-tit, or as he is frequently called, Billy-biter,—and he can bite,—is so 
well known to every schoolboy that his gay feathering need not be described. He 
can be seen, at certain times, anywhere. Then again, for some reason known only 
to himself, he is missing from the place where formerly he was most abundant. 
This is the nimble, blue-capped little feathered Puck, that considers it his duty, 
regardless of all pains and penalties, to visit the bee-hives, both the old-fashioned 
“skeps” and those constructed on the latest model. “Skeps” still exist in the 
country, covered in on the top with some old cracked red pan or crock. We-we- 
we-we-Chip-qwe-we-we-chipsey-e-chip- We-e-we-we. Then comes, tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-we-e-e. 

“Do ye hear that ’ere midge o’ a varmint, dame?” says my country host. 

“Vis, I hears un, father; but fur marcy sake doan’t you go a-bangin’ off in 
that ’ere cherry tree, for that’s where the little rep is gone. Drat him! I reckins 
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The Nightingale. 
as you'll knock two pounds o’ fruit buds off that ’ere fancy tree o’ mine. Massy 
alive! you does git in sich a desprit wax ’bout things! up in a minit, clearin’ all 
in fronton ye! I did think as ye got older that ye would a’ cooled down a bit; 
but there ye are, bilin’ over like my copper o’ washin’ days.” 

“Well, dame, what you says is all right, iv’ry word on it ; an’ just to prove what you 
says zs right, I’m a-goin’ to blow his damned little head off. There he is !—he’s down!” 
I can assure my readers that if swallows, martins, blue-tits and toads (‘“ bee-snapping 
Gabriels” they are called here) were not prevented, they would ina short 
time decimate the hives. I have seen a dozen swallows working a 

beehive—a fine sight for a naturalist, but not for the bee-keeper. 
The crested tit is a beautiful member of the family of tits, and 
it is rare even in the northern counties, those that border closely 
on Scotland. There, in 1839, it was considered to be confined 
to the northern part of the middle division of that country. For 
my own part I have seen the bird alive once only, and several 
well-set-up specimens, and that is all. The only reason for 
mentioning him is that the bird, although a rare one, is one of 


erect its crest, and bring it forward towards its bill, would detect 

it at any time, if he had the rare good fortune to meet with it. 

Records of its capture at different times and seasons I have in my 

possession, but these do not concern us. This bird has had a 

considerable amount of attention paid it by those who have seen 
and watched it in its haunts. One writer I know has described 
the natural life of the crested tit, although he had never seen it 
in a living state. 





fay OR The long-tailed tit has had a long list of names tacked on to him: 
' : long-tailed Mag, bottle-Tom, huck-muck, bottle-tit, mum-ruffin, poke- 
Gee, pudding, are only some of them. This long-tailed bit of feathered life 

‘ " has in our own neighbourhood become scarce, compared to what it was 


a few years ago; timber-felling and hedge-grubbing have had much to 
do in this matter. I do see these birds now and again going from place 
to place, their peculiar flight reminding one of those paper winged darts 
that schoolboys are so fond of making and throwing about. ‘The plumage of this tit is 
very soft—in fact, it might be called the butterfly-tit. It does not build in holes and 


crevices, like the other tits mentioned, but constructs a beautiful nest, oval in shape, 


our true British titmice. Any one who has once seen the creature © 
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with the opening about two inches below the top 
of the dome, so to speak. The outer surface is 
composed of delicate fibres of plants, wool, and 
filmy shreds, with the outer surface well spangled 
over with grey lichens, woven and felted in the 
most exquisite manner. The inside is filled up 
with feathers of many kinds—those of the yellow- 
“ hammer, rook, pheasant, wood-pigeon, jay, part- 
ridge, thrush, and others— collected by the busy 
little builders. How they manage to bring up ten 
or twelve young ones, and to get in and out of 
their nests without damaging their long tails, is 
one of the wonders of natural life ; but they do 
this, and that is all one can say. At times they 
build where a lot of cutting away is required to 
get at the nest. A couple that a friend brought 
to me gave some trouble: the first was in the 
centre of a very vicious old furze bush ; the second 
} was in the middle and thickest part of a rough, 
; prickly, and very old blackthorn. If my kind- 
hearted rustic friend did speak rashly over his 
self-imposed task I was not there to hear it. 
Looking at the nest of a long-pod, as they call it, J 
and getting it without its “ being mucked about,” 
are two very different matters. 












The chastely coloured 
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bearded-tit is the last on the list; why he has been placed with the tit family by the 
generality of writers is not for us to determine. ‘This beautiful creature might, we 
think, be equally well named the reed finch; not often is the grey-blue head, orna- 


mented with its black moustache, seen above the swamp tangle. ‘The reddish fawn of 


the body and its variegated wings fall in with the flags and reeds quite as closely as 
does the plumage of the bittern at certain seasons of the year. Numerous it was at 
one time all over the swamp-lands reaching from Romney Marsh, to within half a dozen 
miles of London ; although by some it was never even suspected of being there. It is 
at the present time not to be found; some have even doubted if the bird ever existed 
there. Naturally it is of shy habits—far more so than the reed-warblers, and these are 
difficult to interview in their own haunts at times. No wonder that the “little butcher 
bird,” for that was gm , et corey One Of its titlés, es- 
caped the observation od 
There are at least two 
ligiously keep from 
could see this reed- 
so wished it; but, 
the bearded pinnock 
from the flats. Once 
a pair of these birds 
a choked-up pond 
that was long before 
ments were working. 
are great favourites, 
principally from 

If the clutches of 
of the various tits we 
mixed with those 
creeper, wood-wren, 
chiff-chaff, it would be 
pick each species out. 
feathered acrobats | 
hedgerows. Small, 
are never at rest for 





of ordinary observers ! 
places, that we re- 
mentioning, where we 
clinger again if we 
practically speaking, 
or tit has vanished 
and once only I saw 
in a swamp close to 
near Dorking, but 
modern improve- 
As cage birds they 
but these are brought 
Holland. 
eggs from the nests 
have sketched were 
from the nests of the 
wren, nuthatch, and 
a difficult matter to 
The tits are the 
of the woods and 
but full of life, they 
one minute. 
% % x 
woods, the bullfinch, 
has simple — ways, which do not ask 
for lengthened description. He is 
a soft bird, both as Young Goldfinch. regards plumage and 
disposition. Shy and retiring for nearly nine months of the year, directly the weather 
breaks something prompts him to get into mischief, and he gets killed. There is not 
the least use in blinking the matter; the bare truth at times, we know, is not 


That piper of the 











appreciated, but for any one to state that these bright innocent-looking creatures only 


pick those buds off which have the germs of insect life or mature insects in them, is 
nothing more nor less than twaddle. 

Bullfinches are not alone in this matter—other birds help; but in the budding 
season bullfinches are the worst culprits of the lot ; blackthorn and whitethorn buds 
they can get galore, to say nothing about other small matters, berries, seeds, etc. ; but 
no, they must prune in the gardens. A gardener’s boy generally hears a little from 
his superior when the buds are breaking. I have laughed heartily at times, when 
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bullfinches have been at work ; for the lad and the gardener have gone at it “ hammer 
and tongs,” as they term it. 

“Sam, Sam! where are ye?” 

“ Here I be: what’s up now?” 

** There’s a varmint peepin’ and pipin’: hev ye sin him?  T’ll shoot un!” 

“No, you wun’t, ’cos it’s my ‘coy-bird in a trap cage.” 

“Oh, is it? Well, I wun't hev it; ’taint no wonder we has ’em here, with that 
‘ere varmint ’ticin’ on ’em with his callin’.” 

“‘T ketched three yesterday, and one this marnin’. What be I to do? you wun't 
let me hev the gun to shoot ’em.” 

“No, I wun’t ; you're allus wantin’ to shoot summat; you'll be a-shootin’ o’ me next.” 

It hurts one to see them lying dead under the trees which they have been 
spoiling for fruit. I have kept these birds as pets, and they were affectionate, gentle 
creatures. If Master Bullfinch would but keep away from gardens all would go well. 
‘The green woodpecker and the nuthatch work the filberts and the cob-nuts, the rook 


‘risks his life for walnuts, the hawfinch for peas, the chaffinches twink themselves 


delirious over 
radish seed. 
sparrows, they 


newly sown 
As to the 
pull the cro- 
polyanthuses 
help the bull- 
destroy buds; 
one thing and 
gardeners 
time of it. 
is not a full 
culprits, but 
them. 


cuses and 
to bits, and 
finches to 
so what with 
another, the 
have a lively 
Andtheabove 
list of the 
only a few of 
Yet, in 
the creatures 
thousand ways the 
harm they °. may do at 
times; some arn uk ‘ of which is 
very much re exaggerated. 
The failure of fruit crops for want of looking after is not easily forgiven. I heard a 
lady say to an old gardener of my acquaintance, who took an optimistic view of things, — 
“Why, Thomas, we have no apples, and we had no gooseberries.” 
“ No, marm,” he replied, “there ain’t no apples, and there warn’t no berries, fur 
them ’ere humpbacked caterpillars did fur ’em, and the funkisses [fungi] hev settled 
the apples. Let’s hope, marm, as we shall hev better luck next time.” 


spite of it all, 
repay ina 





# x # # 

The nightingale has not yet left us for its winter quarters ; although its liquid, 
beautiful, and plaintive notes—which poets in their songs have associated with 
love and youth, roses and their thorns, moonlight and syringa blossoms—are now 
hushed by the instinct of parental solicitude for the safety of the young birds. 
Wate-wate and cur-cur are the only sounds we can catch from the woods and 
thickets amidst which the parent birds hide themselves and their little ones. Spiders, 
ants and other small deer have been their food during June ; and now peas, worms 
and fruit will be sought for eagerly—especially the berries of the elder. 

The hen birds at the vernal migration come over always a few days later than the 
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males ; until these arrive, the liquid, full notes may be heard all through the 
day, answering one another; but when their mates arrive and the nests have to 
be built, their song is heard chiefly when night is falling, and indeed all 














through the long summer nights if the weather be fine. It is only a few 
years since the song of the nightingale was listened to 
in the orchards* “ beyond Shepherd’s Bush. In Green- 


some seasons it is heard to 
depends on the abundance 

of its food in the 
localities ; this 

according 


wich Park during 
perfection. All 
or the scarcity 
different 
also varies 


to the weather that 
prevails. Woods or 
tangled thickets 


near the 
its favourite 
near these 


water are 
haunts, and 
you. may 





get a sa glimpse 
of the sober- hued 
yet graceful bird, as he flits 
across a path in quest of 





his food. His aa 
subdued: in russet™ 

grey, and dull ~ gah 

of songsters appears; but 
whole air bespeak him an 
feathered world. There is 
flurry about his step or bearing, althou 


colours are very 
brown, ashen 
tones, this prince 
his motions and his 
aristocrat of the 
no vulgar haste and 
‘he is alert; and his rich, full and 
impassioned song has still a pathos and suggesiiveness about it that penetrates 
through the listener’s ear to the heart. 





*°SON OF THE MARSHES.” 














THE PALACE OF 
FONTAINEBLEAU. : 


HALL I give you my experience of how 
foreigners visit such a place as Fontaine- 
bleau? During a summer sojourn at that 

charming spot I was forcibly impressed by the 
fact that tourists generally choose the most un- ig 
pleasant and unprofitable way of seeing an ; or 
interesting place. They arrived at Fontainebleau 
from Paris after two hours of jolting and jostling , - 

in crowded trains, tumbled at the station into 

rickety “buses, which, bouncing noisily up a 

roughly-paved road (the only ugly road in the 

neighbourhood), deposited them in the arms of the representative collection of two- 
legged harpies lining the entrance of a pretentious hotel, where “ English is spoken.” 
That was but the prelude, first to a hurried lunch, interspersed with valuable 
information from the gavgons on matters historical and artistic; then to a visit to 
the Palace executed in allegro time, just sufficient for a rapid walk through the 
rooms, enlivened (ce/a va sans dire) by remarks so delightfully elastic that they 
might be used to fit the Pyramids as well as the Salon; then the short ride in the 
forest, the rush to the station to catch a convenient train—and for ever after the 
chateau is shadowed in their memory as one of those palaces “ with a lot of rooms.” 
A typical performance, and true to the Anglo-Saxon habit of crowding the maximum 
of sight-seeing into the minimum of time. 

An ideal way of making the journey from Paris is in an open carriage. It is also 
the best preparation for a sight of the royal residence and the understanding of its 
history. Crossing the Marne and the Seine, one gradually leaves behind the noise and 
dust of pulsating Paris and enters a gently rolling country, passing little country houses 
encased in gardens, passing meadows and orchards, by long lines of unbending poplars 
reflecting their slim lengths in lazy rivulets. The metropolis looms not so far away, 
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yet all around is placid ; the babbling of brooks, the gay songs of birds, arise in a 
pure atmosphere, burdened only with the sounds of nature. Amid such pastoral 
scenes one feels how rational were the men of olden days in seeking rest and 
distraction in a contrast with their habitual surroundings. What a unique spot the 
kings of France found in Fontainebleau! A spring nestled in the most secluded 
panorama of hills and valleys covered with trees and abundant game. In such a 
place, indeed, they could find relief from the strained and glittering court life of the 
Louvre, in the heart of crowded Paris. 

For miles the carriage rolls noiselessly along sandy roads threading the great forest, 
where rise here and there, reverently propped up, like very aged persons, some giant 
trees—the St. Louis, the Charlemagne, etc.—still solid, though hoary contemporaries 
of that dead past which lies buried in the dust of chronicles; passing fantastic 
agglomerations of rocks, piled in weird confusion, gorges ragged and profound, 
and many a picturesque tableau that will bring to mind the names of the lovers 
of this forest—Corot, Diaz, Rousseau—who have interpreted its sylvan beauty with 
such powerful feeling. Finally, the carriage emerges into some little street of the 
royal burgh. 

On either hand fruit trees and flowering shrubs lean their burdened branches © 
over the time-stained walls, which alternate with neat, old-fashioned houses having 
the winning charm of unassuming things. On one side of a Market Place is the 
unsightly church ; and yet one feels at a glance, though not knowing why, that it is 
truly a house of prayer, and much frequented. All about are little shops with a musty 
air of bygone days, and signs few and quaintly inscribed. Within the heart of 
this town, dozing so peacefully in its atmosphere of prim gentility, stands aa inn, of a 
clumsiness irredeemable, of a cleanliness unimpeachable ; rude tables concealed under 
snowy, hand-spun napery, chambers fragrant with herb-scented linen; the inn-keeper 
a Frenchman of France, who disdains to concoct libellous imitations of English 
cookery, well knowing that he could reconcile even a hard-hearted Briton to his 
French cuisine bourgeoise. 

Little modern Fontainebleau has many good fortunes, for the most part inherited, 
one might say. Yet one of its most delightful features is essentially a contemporary 
development of its curiously diversified population. Around the indigenous nucleus, 
very eager for its centimes, that works, rests, buys and sells, in a routine ever clinging 
to those in daily contact with the peasants, there is a large circle of metropolitan 
refugees, petits rentiers, retired shopkeepers, faithful servants, who, too feeble to 
work, enjoy from appreciative masters a life pension—an old-folky community that 
has chosen this quiet spot as their awaiting-place for death. Old, white-haired, 
shaky, they seem more like shadows than realities of bone and blood: shadows 
eminently respectable, if a trifle ridiculous, whose principal occupation is to totter 
by the stalls on market days, shod in soft cloth shoes and muffled to the ears, no 
matter what the weather, seeking what dainties can be had for littlke money. Peasants 
run in and out constantly, bringing in fat wicker baskets on little donkey carts the 
necessaries of life. A sprinkling of wealthy aristocracy gives the society what 
the French term wa cachet Wélégance. Nobles and merchant princes spend 
the greater part of the year in spacious mansions, unpretentious and comfortable, 
hospitably entertaining parties of friends with deer hunting in the woods and comedy 
or music performed in their miniature theatres. ‘These miniature sad/es de spectacle 
deserve a special mention. They are exquisite donbonnidres of the last century, 
decorated in the precious Regency style, with lightly coloured rococo arabesques, 
encircling pretty pastorales a la Watteau, smiling cupids @ /a Boucher. Besides the 
civilian there is an important military element, a troop of ill-dressed soldiers, poor 
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fellows, with the melancholy look in their eyes of cattle driven from pastures ; smart 
officers twirling their moustaches and dangling their swords on the stone pavements, 
and a band of some five hundred young fellows whom successful exit from the 
Polytechnic School has just launched into the great world as sub-lieutenants of 
artillery and engineers. Those mathematicians, in the first pride of bright galloons 
shining on the newly-assumed uniforms, plunge with all the eagerness and vigour of 
young blood into the athletic exercises of practical military life, which, coming after 
years of sedentary pursuits, are doubly enjoyed. They are met with everywhere, 
running, riding, manning guns; and it is needless to add that their songs, broken by 
contagious bursts of laughter, often arouse the streets and awake early retiring folk. 

In such a settlement, where stately mansions elbow modest peasant homes, in the 
midst of such variegated samples of humanity, rises the Palace; and it is of a piece 
with its environments. Built and altered at different times, inharmonious as an 
ensemble, it stands a heterogeneous pile, “a meeting of palaces,” as an Englishman 
aptly defined it. Its irregularities, born of the caprices of its masters, show how 
little respectful of the objects of their predecessor’s fancy were the next monarchs 
of France—allowing them to decay, destroying, altering or rebuilding them with no 
regard to a comprehensive whole. Their architects, when truly worthy of the name, 
must have had a difficult time with autocratic masters whose imperative wishes were 
law. And yet, notwithstanding defects and gaps, the Palace is not without a 
grand air. ‘The continuous line of large mansard roofs gives it at a distance what 
artists call character ; and beauty in bits, picturesqueness of detail, abound. But if 
architecturally Fontainebleau must yield the palm to many another ancient pile, no 
palace in France, the Louvre excepted, speaks so strongly to the imagination. It is 
a wonderful mine for the artist, the historian and the student of human progress. Its 
historic associations embrace a continuous succession of centuries, from Robert the 
Pious to Monsieur Carnot, late President of the Republic, and include such figures 
as Francis I., Henry IV., Louis XIV., and the great Napoleon, with Sully and 
Richelieu, Catherine of Medicis, Madame de Maintenon, Marie Antoinette, and the 
widow of the last Cesar; it stands as a memorial monument to such literary geniuses 
as Molitre, Voltaire and Rousseau, to such artists as Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea 
del Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini, Jean Goujon, Philip Delorme, Boucher—/’en passe 
et des meilleurs | 

Its memories would fill volumes if simply arrayed in a catalogue of dates and 
names ; however, it is only important in this short sketch to notice that they run 
in an even tenor, and that because the Palace, while undergoing changes, was never 
used for essentially different purposes than those for which it was originally intended. 
It is to-day asummer residence, just as when the kings of L’Isle de France repaired 
there with their small court of companions-in-arms—strong men, carrying easily the 
uniform of Chevalier, who spent their lives in perpetual warfare, and held themselves 
the equals of their liege lord, like the Duke of Aquitaine, who to the King’s 
question “‘ Who has made thee duke ?” answered haughtily, “ Who has made thee 
king?” Naturally the character as well as the size of the Court changed as the 
power of the monarch increased, but the pastimes of those gatherings of nobility 
continued to be the same. If the elements of danger were gradually eliminated 
from the hunting of large game, the hunts, transformed into showy parades, con- 
tinued to be the raison d’étre of a Fontainebleau residence. The punctilious religious 
observances of an age of superstitious faith gradually sank into mere ceremonious 
spectacles ; the unbridled revelry of the iron-girded chevaliers no longer suited their 
degenerate descendants, and so eating became a more refined affair, drinking and 
gambling lost something of their naked brutality, ballet and comedy replaced the 
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songs and broadly humorous stories of troubadours and jesters; a coating of 
refinement was spread over coarse instincts. It was no more than a varnish, that 
peeled off once in a while, as when the Cardinal of Lorraine, Administrator of 
Finances, announced by herald that all those who had followed the Court to beg 
justice or favour were obliged to take their departure within twenty-four hours, 
under the penalty, if they remained, of being hanged on gallows erected for that 
purpose at the principal gate of the Palace. The threadbare substance of life is 
not different now from what it was eight centuries ago—no more so human 
nature then than now—and that is why it is good to study the surface changes 
through not only the material life, but the ideas of each generation. Human 
nature not having changed in its essence, it is profitable to know just what it has 
done when placed under peculiar circumstances and influences, for what it has done 
is an index to what it may do. 

In sifting the memories of half-civilised epochs, when so often the caprices 
of the few were the life or death warrant of the many, it is gratifying to find 
that the sense of right and justice, implanted so profoundly in the conscience of 
man, illumines even the darkest pages. No more worthy souvenir clings to the 
first hunting-lodge of Fontainebleau than the allocution of Louis IX. (St. Louis), 
thereby “sick unto death,” as the good chronicler Joinville expresses it, addressed 
to the Dauphin: “ Beautiful son,—I earnestly beg of thee that thou make thyself 
beloved by the people of thy kingdom. For truly I would love better that an 
Escot from Scotland, or any other such distant stranger, should come to govern 
the people of thy kingdom well and loyally than that thou shouldst govern them 
badly, and so merit reproach.” Was there ever a better paraphrase of the modern 
axiom that a ruler is made for the people, not the people for the ruler, than 
these noble words of a medieval king to his son and heir? Fine souvenirs 
such as this are unfortunately rare in the chronicles of Fontainebleau. Was it 
not common for royal mistresses to rule monarch, court and nation till the 
inconstancy or death of their kingly paramour plunged these “ queens of the left 
hand” from an apex of power and adulation to an ignominious obscurity? Since 
those days times have changed for the better in the world,—public morality, for 
example. One cannot help being forcibly reminded that religious intolerance is dead, 
to a certain extent, here on the spot where the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
decided by Madame de Maintenon, her Jesuit confessor, and Louis XIV. 

What curious episodes, what strange scenes, occurred within those walls, that 
are brought vividly before the mind as one slowly passes from room to room! 
Picture Henry 1V.—that strange mixture of honesty, shrewd political sense, broad- 
mindedness and loose morals, making of him a good friend, a better king, though a 
dissolute husband—so overjoyed at the birth of his son that, having called the 
throng of courtiers into the royal bedchamber, he held the crying babe above 
the fainting mother, and put the tiny hands on his sword-hilt, and shouted, “ Swear, 
O my son, that you will employ this sword for the glory of God, the defence of your 
crown and of your people!” An amusing detail that paints an epoch better than a 
great event is a request made by Marie of Medicis, Henry’s wife, to the municipality 
of Paris, scarcely three days after this episode, not to forget their promise, in the 
event of her giving an heir to the throne, to present her with two tapestries, whose 
size she desired to be not less than the measures they had specified. 

The same Dauphin, when Louis XIII., saw here for the last time his minister 
Richelieu, who was travelling by slow journeys from Lyons to Paris. Imagine 
the great Cardinal a few months before his death, still redoubtable in mind, 
though his body was but an agonised and helpless mass of wasted muscle, borne 
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A Street Scene. 


by twenty-four guardsmen in a litter so huge 
that, no doorway of the chateau being large enough 
to admit it, one of the large windows had to be 
demolished ! 

Perhaps the only occasion when Louis XIV. 
showed himself to be of common clay was when, 
violently opening a window, he shouted to the 
courtiers assembled in the court of the Donjon, 
“The Queen has a boy!” Boy for Dauphin: 
unique forgetfulness on record of that grandilo- 
quent puppy Ze Roi Soleil! What weary work 
that “‘ queen of the left hand,” the Maintenon, had 
entertaining and amusing in the long afternoons and 
winter evenings the old King, grown sour and dull 
from defeat! Never was power more dearly paid 
for, said Monsieur de Voltaire,—indeed, it seems 
as if her little sa/on, in its formal rigidity of white 
and gold, had retained an aspect made chill by 
the daily repetition of such scenes. 

Here have resided in turn the two wives of 
Napoleon—the first submissive and loving, the last an artificial toy, with little in 
the head, less in the heart, who has been painted for posterity in a little anecdote 
told by Monsieur d’Haussonville, and which I cannot refrain from quoting. 
“ Monsieur de Saint Aulaire, charged with the painful mission of acquainting Marie 
Louise with the abdication of her husband, found her in bed just awake. Embarrassed 
in the presence of such great misfortune, he lowered his gaze, too respectful to seem 
to observe on the face of his sovereign the effects of the sad message. The bare 
feet of the Empress were visible from under the blankets. Marie Louise, after a 
few moments, glancing from the document to the bearer, noticed his downcast eyes ; 
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Salle des Fétes. 


and her first words were, ‘ Ah, you are looking at my foot! | 
Indeed, I have always been told it was a pretty one.’” sa 
How many royal marriages, interviews, receptions,— 
ceremonious affairs which were in their day the talk of 
Europe,—have taken place here, and are now entirely forgotten! Someof ‘; 
the scenes enacted within these walls are familiar to a larger circle than that =I 
only of students of the past; and of such are the closing scenes of the Napoleonic 
epic. In the annals of Fontainebleau no event is of more tragical interest than the 
desertion of Napoleon by most of his generals in the period immediately preceding 
his abdication—an abdication wrested from him by the very men who owed him all. 
There are few parallels in history to the adieux of the great captain to his Old 
Guard, at the foot of the Escalier d’Honneur. To those deeply moved veterans, 
ranged in a circle about him, he said, ‘Soldiers, my old companions in arms, whom 
I have always found on the road to honour, at last we must part. I could have 
remained longer among you, but then it would have been necessary to prolong a cruel 
fight, to perhaps add a civil to the foreign war; and I cannot resolve to rend any 
longer the bosom of France. Enjoy now the rest you have so justly acquired, and 
be happy. As for me, do not pity me: there remains a mission for which I consent 
to live. It is to recount’ to posterity the great things we have done together. I could 
wish to press you all in my arms, but let me kiss this flag which represents you.” 
Drawing to him General Petit, the flag bearer of the Viei//e Garde, he pressed to his 
breast the flag and the general, amid the cries and tears of the assistants. Then 
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with moist eyes he threw himself into 
ke =. the farthest corner of his carriage, 








S having moved to tears even the foreign 
a commissaries deputed to accompany 

him toward exile.* 
ae Coming down to contemporaneous 
‘ Aig times, it was but a few years ago that 
“ae. the ex-Empress Eugénie visited the 
A chateau zucognito. With husband and 


child dead, is she not the living 
commentary on the fragility of 
human grandeur? The _ broken- 
down woman, clad in mourning 
robes, bent half double on her staff, 
ad her white hair circling a_ pallid 
a ee 
- face washed by torrents of tears, 
“walked slowly through the apart- 
ments where some of the most 
a brilliant days of her reign had 
a been spent. She paused long 
‘Ne in the boudoir of Marie An- 
“2 ie 7 toinette— feeling, no doubt, the 

S fps charm of this most precious 
@ 7. example of refined decorative 
art. How could she help thinking that this 

Yee exquisite daintiness was as much a living thing 
ei ‘s \\ he \WY\." 4 then as it had been in her triumphal days ! 
; Yr The guard who accompanied her told me that 
Ar, \\ Nea Kel AW she put her trembling hands on paintings and 

r draperies—the same paintings and draperies 
unconsciously touched so many times. They 
were here still, those inanimate witnesses of 
her splendour. But it was at sight of the pavilion which had been fitted up for her 
son, the late Prince Imperial, that, unable to control herself, she burst out sobbing 
with her face in her hands. 

Among the periods of animation and splendour the Palace has seen, the unique 
moment of its creation, which was also that of its highest splendour, remains the 
most fascinating to the artist. Francis I., the “ Roy Chevalier,” brought hither by 
a hazard of the chase, charmed by the wildness and seclusion of the site, perhaps 
finding in it, as Michelet says, “a harmony of age and season, for he was no longer 
young and Fontainebleau is particularly an autumn landscape, sober, warm, of 
penetrating sweetness,” became infatuated with it, and, abandoning his residences of 
Chambord on the Loire, and Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, he ordered the building 
of a grand chateau to surpass them both and rival those Italian palaces whose 
magnificence ever lingered in his mind. He needed a worthy and superb frame 
as a setting for his large and opulent court ; and, discarding the custom which made 
his summer abodes but a succession of bare rooms only fitted up in advance of 
each visit with furnishings and tapestries that were stored away like stage properties 
when the court had departed, he resolved to have his chateau of Fontainebleau 
permanently furnished and decorated. With fairy-like rapidity artists and labourers 






ae of St. Saturnin. 


* Thiers, ‘‘ History of the Empire.” 
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set to work to realise his wishes. Like active bees in a huge hive, busy crowds of 
workmen from all parts of France—carpenters, stone-cutters, masons, image-makers 
—swarmed to the spot. In the intervals of pageantries, the King and his court 
stood by watching the progress. Special envoys had been despatched to the 
renowned artists of Italy, to engage them, by promise of great wealth and of generous 
appreciation, to take the direction of the work. The first to come, Leonardo da 
Vinci and Andrea del Sarto, left no other traces of their presence than a few easel 
paintings, now in the Gallery of the Louvre. Ten years afterwards the celebrated 
architect Serlio came to supervise the work; but his influence, as well as that of 
several of his Italian colleagues who came later—Vignole among them—is felt only 
in subordinate parts. It is a fact, all to the honour of French national art, that the 
fine arrangement of the plan, as well as the best morceaux, were the work of native 
master-masons, whom the haughty Italians would never dignify with the title of 
architect, though posterity will never cease to regret that the entire structure should 
not have been treated in the same solid and truly beautiful style as that of some of 
the morceaux. ‘To the respect shown by those modest men for the good work of their 
predecessors we owe the preservation of some characteristic relics—the Pavilion of 
St. Louis and the Apse of the Chapel of St. Saturnin, consecrated by Thomas & Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The two styles, theirs and the old, uniting in an irregularity 
of more interest than the cold though impeccable regularity of the Classicists, present 
elements of unexpected grace. It is also a pity that the Palace, such as it came from 
their hands, has suffered constant outrages in the course of years. Its beauty 
depended much upon the unexpectedness, the simplicity of its robust silhouettes, and 
the variety of its details; but silhouettes and details judged too prominent and too 
numerous for the tastes of later days were either mutilated or destroyed. Louis XIII. 
not only altered the proportions of the principal front, doing away with essential 
parts and replacing them by clumsy additions, but he completed its disfiguration 
by sticking against it a big horseshoe stair, having the effect of a cap and bells on 
an Apollo. Louis XV., prince of iconoclasts, put up the hideous barracks of the 
right wing in place of the gallery of Ulysses, of which chronicles and prints give 
such a superb idea. Considering the two centuries of transformations which were 
burlesques of the original structure, the wonder is that anything remains of its early 
beauty. The court of the Donjon shows how the 

rule established by the Greeks and followed by 2 | r 

the Italians of the Renaissance, that an edifice j 
must be uniform and symmetrical in its details 
as well as in its general distribution, may 
be infringed, to the great gain of beauty. 
Its salient parts—the classical portico of 
Serlio, the Pavilion of St. Louis, the 
Salle des Fétes, connected by slightly 
different wings of different proportions 
—retain their individuality while playing 
their part in the general effect. The 
distribution and relative propor- 
tions of dormer windows on vast 
slate roofs, of windows and doors 
on the facades, offered to artists a 
most difficult problem, but one 
with which they have successfully 
coped. All is different, yet all 
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harmonises ; and the irregularities, far from 
4 being prejudicial to the ensembie, add to it 
' remarkable abundance, richness and freedom ; 
and the effect of the whole is one of graceful 
dignity without stiffness. At the height of 
the first floor a gallery supported on columns 
runs around two-thirds of the court. Its 
capitals and pilasters, while presenting the 
Corinthian entasis, vary in 
design. There are heads of 
deer, hunting-dogs, lions, cupids, 
satyrs, in lieu of volutes; and 
the traditional acanthus leaves 
are commingled with cornu- 
copiz of fruits and flowers. 
These, all held within just 
~«: bounds, are a delight and a 
charm to the eye. 

In answer to Francis’ sum- 
mons Giov. Battista Rosso and 
the Primatrice successively took 
charge of the arrangement and 
decoration of the apartments. 
Time, neglect, and the ravages 
of the seasons have played such 

havoc with their paintings that 

Boudoir at the beginning of this century 
este » am they had become in great part 
obliterated. Then the reign of 

Louis Philippe put its Philistine mark on those sacred remnants; the so-called 
pontiffs of grand art, Abel de Pujol and Allaux, whose meagre intelligence 
could not understand the superbly bold creations of the Renaissance masters, set 
to work to revive them, and succeeded, of course, in arranging and disguising 
them in a brand new dress @ /a dbourgeoise. These restored frescoes can but be 
passed by without a glance; and to imagine what they have been one must critically 
examine the ancient engravings of them, or the paintings of the same schools still 
existing in Italy, there remaining not, so Baudry said, a square inch of the original 
work—drawing, colour, composition even, having been outrageously tampered with. 
However, the general arrangement of the decorative scheme—the ceilings, floors 
and chimneypieces, woodwork, the sculptured figures and ornaments—remains, and 
in as fine a condition as can be desired. ‘The two gems of the Renaissance in France 
are found here—the Salle des Fétes and the Gallery of Francis I. Both are 
simple and of noble elegance, each one a chef @euvre of its kind, and no words or 
pictures can do them justice. The large and lofty Salle des Fétes gives an impression 
of rich stateliness. The low, narrow and long gallery of Francis is a wonderful 
example of conquered difficulties. This last, with what remains of the Duchesse 
d’Etampes’ chamber (transformed into a staircase), have no parallel anywhere ; they 
are unique in the fantastic audacity of their ornamentation. In stucco statues, high 
and low reliefs, one feels the artists have let loose a grotesque, frolicsome imagination. 
Yet their inborn sense of simple lines and masses, refined and effective technique, 
powerfully dominates, and the variegated and playful abundance which strikes one 
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Chapel of the Trinity. 


at first sight is merely like an introduction to other qualities which need time 
to be appreciated at their full value. A student of art might pass months studying 
them with profit and discovering each day some new beauty. 

The question arises, what individual artist wrought these marvels? ‘The history 
of those aristocratic times, when the é/i#e alone were talked about, answers, by 
ever-recurring mentions, loudly and extravagantly trumpeted, of three men—the Rosso, 
Benvenuto Cellini, the Primatrice. If it is to an association with them (with Da 
Vinci and Del Sarto) that the name of Francis I. owes some of its splendour, 
the King royally paid for it in rare privileges, rich presents (indeed, going so far 
as to bestow on his favourite artists ecclesiastical titles with their consequent 
emoluments); so that those men who reaped honour and profit during life have 
also enjoyed glorification by posterity. Within the past thirty years, however, 
historians, bent upon getting at the truth hidden under interested and partial 
statements, have ransacked scores of obscure documents of old times, and proved 
by facts that which had always been surmised. All knew that a few lives were 
unequal to the vast amount of work accomplished, and also that each well-known 
artist of the period had his following of pupils, whose respect and veneration for 
him may be illustrated by Giulio Romano, who never signed any of his work during 
Raphael’s life. Pupils executed the frescoes of the master under his supervision : 
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Salon Louis Treize. 


the subject, the composition, the treatment were his, and he gave the finishing 
touches; so that the whole was stamped unmistakably with his individuality and 
his traits. But at Fontainebleau something different presents itself: much of the 
work attributed to the three Italian masters does not in any way belong to them. 
Of Cellini, notwithstanding a tradition, there is nothing but a doubtful dasso relievo. 
His memoirs, backed up by a full set of his accounts with the royal treasury, show 
that Cellini’s works (which have now disappeared) were intended as detached 
pieces, and not as part of the decoration. “Master Red” (Rosso) spent most of 
his time on the Gallery of Ulysses, now destroyed. As to the Primatrice, what 
was considered his chef d’euvre—the frescoes of the Salle des Fétes—belongs to 
his Modenese pupil, Nicolo del Abate. Books of accounts, letters and original 
drawings, lately discovered, have made a certainty of the opinion entertained by 
connoisseurs. The style more grand and more simple, a parti pris of light and 
shade and of colour more harmonious, the absence of violent and exaggerated 
poses, showing another hand than that of Primatrice the Florentine, whose talent 
ran in the wake of Giulio Romano. On the contrary, a certain easy and refined 
elegance, the character of type and attitude, bespoke the influence of the Modenese 
school. Nicolo del Abate, with many Italian, French and German artists, worked 
under the direction of the Primatrice in the same way that the French painters 
of our day collaborate in the decoration of the Paris Hotel de Ville, each one 
furnishing the composition and arranging it so as to play its part in the general 
scheme. But whereas nowadays each one signs his own page, in those times the 
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Fireplace, Salon Francois |. 


master, who was a sort of contractor, the sole middleman between workman and 
patron, had all the credit for the result achieved; his assistants for their share 
received meagre pittances, and were unfairly credited as copyists or executors of 
the master’s projects. It is consoling to reflect that in this particular the world 
has also progressed. Nowadays, thank Heaven! each art creator has a full right to 
his own, and no more. 

The groups of girlish figures, alternating with paintings, in the wild frieze of the 
Duchesse d’Etampes’ chamber are generally attributed to Jean Goujon, who spent 
some of his youthful years here. They are so strangely fascinating, those figures 
imagined by a young poet, those very tall girls, supple and reed-like, so unreal in 
their queer proportions, and so true in their fine sense of half-awakened, half-dreamy 
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expression, of yielding, graceful lines, 
delicately accented. Their bashful, 
caressing charm is worth more for 
attributive purposes than a signa- 
ture: it is the unmistakable mark of 
Goujon’s genius. The numberless 
sculptures of Francis’ gallery are by 
unknown image-makers, whose names, 
lately discovered, are unfortunately not 
attached to each special work, so that 
admiration must go to them all, to 
none individually. From the wage 
accounts countersigned by Rosso and 
Primatrice one finds out the paltry 
prices paid these men for the work 
which they wrought with such delicacy 
and emotion, making it a striking 
contrast to the work of their masters, 
which is stamped only with a great 
technique, to the exclusion of more 
exquisite qualities. It is as if the 
one were wrought by the mind, the 
other by the heart; and there lies, 
no doubt, the reason why the Italian 
school of Fontainebleau has remained 
sterile, why it has had little if any 
influence upon the development of 
French art. Its masters, like tropical 
birds in temperate climes, died leavy- 
ing no posterity. 

What was done during the reigns 
~of Francis and his son Henry con- 

stitutes the most admirable interior 

Renaissance. Every detail, every 
object, bears the mark of unfailing good taste, of an execution adequate and artistic. 
To the student, tables, chairs, coffers, tapestries—in short, all furniture, all objects 
of familiar use—are as precious documentary evidence of the taste of the divers 
periods’ as paintings and edifices. 

Perhaps one of the chief interests of Fontainebleau lies in the fact that it 
affords the unique spectacle of a series of apartments of different epochs from 
1528 to our day, and that one can there study all the styles from the Renaissance, 
through the Henrys and the different Louis, down to the Empire, and also the 
mongrel attempts at a style of our century. It is not only that objects gathered 
here have been used in the same Palace, but if the French rulers revisited 
this favourite residence they would find the familiar objects that surrounded them 
in the very places where they were accustomed to see them. Moreover, time, 
instead of putting its desecrating hand on all these royal relics, has touched 
them gently, just so as to give them a mellowness and an enriching tone which 


add a melancholy charm. In such a way autumn bronzes the bright phantasmagoria 
of green summer. 


It is an education to roam through those rooms which give an insight into the 
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private life of some of our predecessors in the human procession. If the stones speak, 
as Victor Hugo has said, their language is not as easily understood by the crowd at 
large as the language of more fragile accessories. It seems, to one who looks at 
them closely, as if these were constantly making very sincere and often unexpected 
confidences relating to the persons for whom they were made. Much of the furniture 
of the Palace belongs to history. There is the throne, “four pieces of pine covered 
with velvet,” waiting for the great Emperor (Napoleon), the gorgeous cradle of his son, 
the King of Rome, the small round table on which he wrote his Act of Abdication ; in 
his bedchamber the small bed, the writing-desk which he used in his travels, elbow 
the superb jewel-case which he presented to lis second wife. Those massive pieces 
made of shining mahogany are relieved by square brass ornaments, whose designs 
admirably symbolise the preoccupation of the Imperial epoch—warriors, cuirasses 
and helmets, winged chimeras, Egyptians’ heads, sphinxes, laurel crowns, etc. 
More than the imposing bedchamber, whose walls are draped in a magnificent silk 
tapestry offered by the city of Lyons to Marie Antoinette on the occasion of her 
marriage, the boudoir seems to endow with a new life the memory of that unfortunate 
Queen, who paid so dearly for her love of pleasure and coquetry. A reminder of 
her tragical death sounds strangely discordant in that dainty boudoir, which ever 
keeps smiling in an atmosphere of indefinable charm. And the council chamber, 
with its graceful camateux by Van Loo, its incomparable p/afonds by Boucher, its 
luxurious furniture: does not its mixture of voluptuousness and stately grandeur 
stamp the epoch of Louis XV.? The little apartment of Madame de Maintenon 
is no more unique than the large one of the Reines Méres, where dwelt Anne 
of Austria and Marie de Medicis, and where Pope Pius VII. 
Both of these suites are so full 
of the individuality, the person- 
ality of their first occupants, that 
it seems as if one had never 
imagined, “seen in the flesh,” 
Madame de Maintenon or Marie 
de Medicis, until after one has 
been here. 

To show how interesting and 
full of unexpected possibilities 
is the study of household 
belongings, let us look at the 
fireplaces in the Renaissance 
rooms, and compare these little 
monuments composed by archi- 
tects and sculptors of great merit 
with the chimneypieces of 
modern apartments. There are 
two types which show in a vivid 
manner the deterioration of taste 
since the glorious time of the 
Renaissance. Formerly, in the 
long winter days, fireplaces were 
the favourite corner seat of the 
family. ‘They were ample ; their 
decoration was simple: some 
portrait of an ancestor, or the Salle du Conseil. 
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representation of some mythological or historical scene, set into some large 
architectural composition of capitals and columns. In looking at the banal 
forms of the chimneypieces in use since Louis XIV., we see that which is 
essential relegated to second place; it is no more the fireplace which is lcoked 
at, but the bric-d-brac on it. And the fashion of looking-glasses has done 
infinite harm to painters and sculptors in depriving them of the one place most 
worthy of their work. 

We can but hint ex passant at a few of the possibilities for study in this most 
wonderful storehouse of the past. Let us hope that some day soon a great historian 
and a great artist joining hands will give the world a worthy record, with pen and 
pencil, of this grand Palace of Fontainebleau. 


Aucust F. Jaccact. 
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‘*T have been here before, 
But when, or how, I cannot tell!” 


ROSSETTI. 


TUESDAY NIGHT, 
November 3rd. 

HEORIES! What is the good of theories? ‘They are the scourges that 

lash our minds in modern days, lash them into confusion, perplexity, despair. 

I have never been troubled by them before. Why should I be troubled 

by them now? And the absurdity of Professor Black’s is surely obvious. A child 

would laugh at it. Yes, a child! I have never been a diary writer. I have 

never been able to understand the amusement of sitting down late at night and 

scrawling minutely in some hidden book every paltry incident of one’s paltry days. 

People say it is so interesting to read the entries years afterwards. ‘To read, as 

a man, the menu that I ate through as a boy, the love story that I was actor in, 

the tragedy that I brought about, the debt that I have never paid,—how could it 

profit me? To keep a diary has always seemed to me merely an addition to the 

ills of life. Yet now I have a hidden book, like the rest of the world, and I am 
scrawling in it to-day. Yes, but for a reason. 
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I want to make things clear to myself, and I find, as others, that my mind works 
more easily with the assistance of the pen. The actual tracing of words on paper 
dispels the clouds that cluster round my thoughts. I shall recall events to set my 
mind at ease, to prove to myself how absurd a man who could believe in Professor 
Black would be. “Little Dry-as-dust” I used to call him. Dry? He is full of wild 
romance, rubbish that a school-girl would be ashamed to believe in. Yet he is 
abnormally clever: his record proves that. Still, clever men are the first to be 
led astray, they say. It is the searcher who follows the wandering light. What he 
says can’t be true. When I have filled these pages, and read what I have written 
dispassionately, as one of the outside public might read, I shall have done, once 
for all, with the ridiculous fancies that are beginning to make my life a burden. 
To put my thoughts in order will make a music. The evil spirit within me will 
sleep, will die. I shall be cured. It must be so—it shall be so. 

To go back to the beginning. Ah! what a long time ago that seems! As 
a child I was cruel. Most boys are cruel, I think. My school companions were a 
merciless set—merciless to one another, to their masters when they had a chance, 
to animals, to birds. The desire to torture was in nearly all of them. They loved 
to bully, and if they bullied only mildly, it was from fear, not from love. They did 
not wish their boomerang to return and slay them. If a boy were deformed they 
twitted him. Ifa master were kind, or gentle, or shy, they made his life as intolerable 
as they could. If an animal or a bird came into their power they had no pity. I 
was like the rest. Indeed, I think that I was worse. Cruelty is horrible. I have 
enough imagination to do more than know that—to feel it. 

Some say that it is lack of imagination which makes men and women brutes. 
May it not be power of imagination? ‘The interest of torturing is lessened, is almost 
lost, if we cannot be the tortured as well as the torturer. 

As a child I was cruel by nature, by instinct. I was a handsome, well-bred, 
gentlemanlike, gentle-looking little brute. My parents adored me, and I was good 
to them. ‘They were so kind to me that I was almost fond of them. Why not? 
It seemed to me as politic to be fond of them as of any one else. I did what I 
pleased, but I did not always let them know it; so I pleased them. ‘The wise 
child will take care to foster the ignorance of its parents. My people were pretty 
well off, and I was their only child; but my chief chances of future pleasure in 
life were centred in my grandmother, my mother’s mother. She was immensely 
rich, and she lived here. This room in which I am writing new was her favourite 
sitting-room. On that hearth, before a log fire, such as is burning at this moment, 
used to sit that wonderful cat of hers—that horrible cat! Why did I ever 
play my childish cards to win this house, this place? Sometimes, lately—very 
lately only—-I have wondered, like a fool perhaps. Yet would Professor Black 
say so? I remember, as a boy of sixteen, paying my last visit here to my 
grandmother. It bored me very much to come. But she was said to be near 
death, and death leaves great houses vacant for others to fill. So when my mother 
said that I had better come, and my father added that he thought my grandmother 
was fonder of me than of my other relations, I gave up all my boyish plans for 
the holidays with apparent willingness. Though almost a child, I was not short- 
sighted. I knew every boy had a future as well as a present. I gave up my 
plans and came here with a smile, but in my heart I hated my grandmother for 
having power, and so bending me to relinquish pleasure for boredom. I hated 
her, and I came to her and kissed her, and saw her beautiful white Persian cat 
sitting before the fire in this room, and thought of the fellow who was my bosom 
friend, and with whom I longed to be, shooting, or fishing, or riding. And I 
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looked at the cat again. I remember it began to purr when I went near to it. It 
sat quite still, with its blue eyes fixed upon the fire, but when I approached it I 
heard it purr complacently. I longed to kick it. The limitations of its ridiculous 
life satisfied it completely. It seemed to reproduce in an absurd, diminished way, 
my grandmother, in her white lace cap, with her white face and hands. She sat 
in her chair all day and looked at the fire. The cat sat on the hearthrug and 
did the same. The cat seemed to me the animal personification of the human 
who kept me chained from all the sports and pleasures I had promised myself 
for the holidays. When I went near to the cat and heard it calmly purring at 
me I longed to do it an injury. It seemed to me as if it understood what my 
grandmother did not, and was complacently triumphing at my voluntary imprisonment 
with age, and laughing to itself at the pains men—and boys—will undergo for the 
sake of money. Brute! I did not love my grandmother, and she had money. I 
hated the cat utterly. . It hadn’t a sow! 

This beautiful house is not old. My grandfather built it himself. He had 
no love for the life of towns, I believe, but was passionately in touch with nature, 
and, when a young man, he set out on a strange tour through England. His 
object was to find a perfect view, and in front of that view he intended to build 
himself a habitation. For nearly a year, so I have been told, he wandered through 
Scotland and England, and at last he came to this place in Cumberland, to this 
village, to this very spot. Here his wanderings ceased. Standing on the terrace— 
then uncultivated forest—that runs in front of these windows, he found at last what 
he desired. He bought the forest. He bought the windings of the river, the 
fields upon its banks, and on the extreme edge of the steep gorge through which 
it runs he built the lovely dwelling that to-day is mine. 

This place is no ordinary place. It is characteristic in the highest degree. 
The house is wonderfully situated, with the ground falling abruptly in front of it, 
the river forming almost a horseshoe round it. The woods are lovely. The garden, 
curiously, almost wildly laid out, is like no other garden I ever saw. And the 
house, though not old, is full of little surprises, curiously-shaped rooms, remarkable 
staircases, quaint recesses. The place is a place to remember. ‘The house is a 
house to fix itself in the memory. Nothing that had once lived here could ever 
come back and forget that it had been here. Not even an animal,—not even 
an animal ! 

I wish I had never gone to that dinner party and met the Professor. ‘There was 
a horror coming upon me then. He has hastened its steps. He has put my fears 
into shape, my vague wondering into words. Why cannot men leave life alone ? 
Why will they catch it by the throat and wring its secrets from it? To respect 
reserve is one of the first instincts of the gentleman ; and life is full of reserve. 

It is getting very late. I thought I heard a step in the house just now. I 
wonder—I wonder if she is asleep. I wish I knew. 

Day after day passed by. My grandmother seemed to be failing, but almost 
imperceptibly. She evidently loved to have me near to her. Like most old dying 
people, in her mind she frantically clutched at life, that could give to her nothing 
more ; and I believe she grew to regard me as the personification of all that was 
leaving her. My vitality warmed her. She extended her hands to my flaming 
hearthfire. She seemed trying to live in my life, and at length became afraid to 
let me out of her sight. One day she said to me, in her quavering, ugly voice,— 
old voices are so ugly, like hideous echoes,— 

“Ronald, I could never die while you were in the room. So long as you are 
with me, where I can touch you, I shall live.” 
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“*Ronald, | could never die while you were in the room.’” 


And she put out her white, corrugated hand, and fondled my warm boy’s 
hand. 

How I longed to push her hand away, and get out into the sunlight and the 
air, and hear young voices, the voices of the morning, not of the twilight, and be 
away from wrinkled Death, that seemed sitting on the doorstep of that house 
huddled up like a beggar, waiting for the door to be opened ! 

I was bored till I grew malignant. I confess it. And, feeling malignant, I 
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began to long more and more passionately to vent myself on some one or something. 
1 looked at the cat, which, as usual, was sitting before the fire. 

Animals have intuitions as keen as those of a woman, keener than those of a 
man. ‘They inherit an instinct of fear of those who hate them from a long line 
of ancestors who have suffered at the hands of cruel men. ‘They can tell by a 
look, by a motion, by the tone of a voice, whether to expect from any one kindness 
or malignity. The cat had purred complacently on the first day of my arrival, and 
had hunched up her white, furry back towards my hand, and had smiled with her 
calm, light blue eyes. Now, when I approached her, she seemed to gather herself 
together and to make herself small. She shrank from me. There was—as I fancied 
—a dawning comprehension, a dawning terror in her blue eyes. She always sat 
very close to my grandmother now, as if she sought protection, and she watched 
me as if she were watching for an intention which she apprehended to grow in 
my mind. 

And the intention came. 

For, as the days went on, and my grandmother still lived, I began to grow 
desperate. My holiday time was over now, but my parents wrote telling me to stay 
where I was, and not to think of returning to school. My grandmother had caused 
a letter to be sent to them in which she said that she could not part from me, and 
added that my parents would never have cause to regret interrupting my education 
fora time. “ He will be paid in full for every moment he loses,” she wrote, referring 
to me. 

It seemed a strange taste in her to care so much for a boy, but she had never 
loved women, and I was handsome, and she liked handsome faces. The brutality in 
my nature was not written upon my features. I had smiling, frank brown eyes, a 
lithe young figure, a gay boy’s voice. My movements were quick, and I have always 
been told that my gestures were never awkward, my demeanour was never unfinished, 
as is the case so often with lads at school. Outwardly I was attractive; and the old 
woman, who had married two husbands merely for their looks, delighted in feeling 
that she had the power to retain me by her side at an age when most boys avoid old 
people as if they were the pestilence. 

And then I pretended to love her, and obeyed all her insufferably tiresome behests. 
But I longed to wreak vengeance upon her all the same. My dearest friend, the 
fellow with whom I was to have spent my holidays, was leaving at the end of this 
term which I was missing. He wrote to me furious letters, urging me to come back, 
and reproaching me for my selfishness and lack of affection. 

Each time I received one I looked at the cat, and the cat shrank nearer to my 
grandmother’s chair. 

It never purred now, and nothing would induce it to leave the room where she 
sat. One day the servant said to me, 

“T believe the poor dumb thing knows my mistress can’t last very much longer, 
sir, ‘The way that cat looks up at her goes to my heart. Ah! them beasts understand 
things as well as we do, I believe.” 

I think the cat understood quite well. It did watch my grandmother in a very 
strange way, gazing up into her face, as if to mark the changing contours, the 
increasing lines, the down-droop of the features, that bespoke the gradual soft approach 
of death. It listened to the sound of her voice; and as, each day, the voice grew 
more vague, more weak and toneless, an anxiety that made me exult dawned and 
deepened in its blue eyes. Or so I thought. 

I had a great deal of morbid imagination at that age, and loved to weave a web 
of fancies, mostly horrible, around almost everything that entered into my life. It 
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pleased me to believe that the cat understood each new intention that came into my 
mind, read me silently from its place near the fire, tracked my thoughts, and was 
terror-stricken as they concentrated themselves round a definite resolve, which hardened 
and toughened day by day. 

It pleased me to believe, do I say? I‘did really believe, and do believe now, 
that the cat understood all, and grew haggard with fear as my grandmother failed 
visibly. For it knew what the end would mean for it. 

That first day of my arrival, when I saw my grandmother in her white cap, with 
her white face and hands, and the big white cat sitting near to her, I had thought there 
was a similarity between them. That similarity struck me more forcibly, grew upon 
me, as my time in the house grew longer, until the latter seemed almost a reproduction 
of the former, and after each letter from my friend my hate for the two increased. 
But my hate for my grandmother was impotent, and would always be so. I could 
never repay her for the exnuz, the furious, forced inactivity which made my life a 
burden, and spurred my bad passions while they lulled me in a terrible, enforced 
repose. I could repay her favourite, the thing she had always cherished, her feline 
confidant, who lived in safety under the shadow of her protection. I could wreak 
my fury on that when the protection was withdrawn, as it must be at last. It 
seemed to my brutal, imaginative, unfinished boy’s mind that the murder of her 
pet must hurt and wound my grandmother even after she was dead. I would 
make her suffer then, when she was impotent to wreak a vengeance upon me. I 
would kill the cat. 

The creature knew my resolve the day I made it, and had even, I should say, 
anticipated it. 

As I sat day after day beside my grandmother’s armchair in the dim room, with the 
blinds drawn to shut out the summer sunlight, and talked to her in a subdued and 
reverent voice, agreeing with all the old banalities she uttered, all the preposterous 
opinions she propounded, all the commands she laid upon me, I gazed beyond her 
at the cat, and the creature was haggard with apprehension. 

It knew, as I knew, that its day was coming. Sometimes I bent down and took 
it up on my lap to please my grandmother, and praised its beauty and its gentleness 
to her. And all the time I felt its warm, furry body trembling with horror between 
my hands. ‘This pleased me, and I pretended that I was never happy unless it 
was on my knees. I kept it there for hours, stroking it so tenderly, smoothing 
its thick white coat, which was always in the most perfect order, talking to it, 
caressing it. 

And sometimes I took its head between my two hands, turned its face to mine, 
and stared into its large blue eyes. Then I could read all its agony, all its torture 
of apprehension; and in spite of my friend’s letters, and the dulness of my days, I 
was almost happy. 

The summer was deepening, the glow of the roses flushed the garden ways, the 
skies were clear above Scawfell, when the end at last drew near. My grandmother’s 
face was now scarcely recognisable. The eyes were sunk deep in her head. All 
expression seemed to fade gradually away. Her cheeks were no longer fine ivory 
white: a dull, sickening, yellow pallor overspread them. She seldom looked at me 
now,«but rested entombed in her great armchair, her shrunken limbs seeming to tend 
downwards, as if she were inclined to slide to the floor and die there. Her lips were 
thin and dry, and moved perpetually in a silent chattering, as if her mind were talking 
and her voice were already dead. ‘The tide of life was retreating from her body. I 
could almost see it visibly ebb away. The failing waves made no sound upon the 
shore. Death is uncanny, like all silent things. 
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Her maid wished her to stay entirely in bed, but she would get up, muttering that 
she was well; and the doctor said it was useless to hinder her. She had no specific 
disease. Only the years were taking their last toll of her. So she was placed in her 
chair each day by the fire, and sat there till evening, muttering with those dry lips. 
The stiff folds of her silken skirts formed an angle, and there the cat crouched hour 
after hour, a silent, white, waiting thing. 

And the waves ebbed and ebbed away, and I waited too. 

One afternoon, as I sat by my grandmother, the servant entered with a letter for 
me just arrived by the post. I took it up. It was from Willoughby, my school-friend. 
He said the term was over, that he had left school, and his father had decided to 
send him out to America to start in business in New York, instead of entering him 
at Oxford as he had hoped. He bade me good-bye, and said he supposed we should 
not meet again for years; “but,” he added, “no doubt you won’t care a straw, so 
long as you get the confounded money you’re after. You’ve taught me one of the 
lessons of life, young Ronald,—never to believe in friendship.” 

As I read the letter I set my teeth. All that was good in my nature centred 
round Willoughby. He was a really fine fellow. I honestly and truly loved him. 
His news gave me a bitter shock, and turned my heart to iron and to fire. Perhaps 
I should never see him again; even if I did, time would have changed him, seared 
him,—my friend, in his wonderful youth, with the morning in his eyes, would be 
no more. I hated myself in that moment for having stayed; I hated still more 
her who had kept me. For the moment I was carried out of myself. I crushed 
the letter up in my burning hand. I turned fiercely round upon that yellow, 
enigmatic, dying figure in the great chair. All the fury, locked within my heart 
for so long, rose to the surface, and drove self-interest away. I turned upon my 
grandmother with blazing eyes and trembling limbs. I opened my mouth to utter 
a torrent of reproachful words, when—what was it ?—what slight change had stolen 
into the wrinkled, yellow face? I bent over her. The eyes gazed at me, but so 
horribly! She sat so low in her chair; she looked so fearful, so very strange! I 
put my fingers on her eyelids,—I drew them down over the eyeballs: they did not 
open again. I felt her bony hands: they were ice. Then I knew, and I felt 
myself smiling. I leaned over the dead woman. There, on the far side of her, 
crouched the cat. Its white fur was all bristling; its blue eyes were dilated; on 
its jaws there were flecks of foam. 

I leaned over the dead woman and took it in my arms. 


* x * ¥ * * * 


That was nearly twenty years ago, and yet to-night the memory of that moment, 
and what followed it, bring a fear to my heart which I must combat. I have read 
of men who lived for long spaces of time haunted by demons created by their 
imagination, and I have laughed at them and pitied them. Surely I am not going 
to join in their folly, in their madness, led to the gates of terror by my own fancies, 
half confirmed, apparently, by the chance utterances of a conceited Professor—a man 
of fads although a man of science. 

That was twenty years ago. After to-night let me forget it. After to-night, 
do I say? Hark! the birds are twittering in the dew outside. The pale, early 
sun-shafts strike over the moors. And I am tired. To-morrow night I will 
finish this wrestle with my own folly; I will give the coup de grice to my 
imagination. But no more now. My brain is not calm, and I will not write 
in excitement. 





“1 crushed the letter up.” 
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II. 


WEDNESDAY NIGutT, 
November 4th. 


Marcor has gone to bed at last, and I am alone. This has been a horrible day 
—horrible ; but I will not dwell upon it. 

After the death of my grandmother I went back to school again. But Willoughby 
was gone, and he could not forgive me. He wrote to me once or twice from New 
York, and then I ceased to hear from him. He died out of my life. His affection 
for me had evidently declined from the day when he took it into his head that I 
was only a money-grubber, like the rest of the world, and that the Jew instinct had 
developed in me at an abnormally early age. I let him go. What did it matter? 
But I was always glad that I had been cruel on the day my grandmother died. I 
never repented of what I did—never. If I had, I might be happier now. 

I went back to school. I studied, played, got into mischief and out of it again, 
like other boys ; but in my life there seemed to be an eternal coldness, that I alone, 
perhaps, was conscious of. My deed of cruelty, of brutal revenge on the thing that 
had never done me injury, had seared my soul. I was not sorry, but I could not 
forget ; and sometimes I thought—how ridiculous it looks written down !—that there 
was a power hidden somewhere which could not forget either, and that a penalty 
might have to be paid. Because a creature is dumb, must its soul die when it 
dies? Is not the soul, perhaps—as e said—a wanderer through many bodies ? 

But if I did not kill a soul, as I killed a body, the day my grandmother died, 
where is that soul now? That is what I want to arrive at,—that is what I must 
arrive at, if I am to be happy. 

I went back to school, and I passed to Oxford. I tasted the strange, unique 
life of a university, narrow, yet pulsating, where the youth, that is so green and 
springing, tries to arm itself for the battle with the weapons forged by the dead 
and sharpened by the more elderly among the living. I did well there, and I 
passed on into the world. And then at last I began to understand the value of my 
inheritance ; for all that had been my grandmother’s was now mine. My people 
wished me to marry, but I had no desire to fetter myself. So J took the sponge 
in my strong young hands, and tried to squeeze it dry. And I did not know that 
I was sad,—I did not know it until, at the age of thirty-three, just seventeen years 
after my grandmother died, I understood the sort of thing happiness is. Of course 
it was love that brought to me understanding. I need not explain that. I had 
often played on love ; now love began to play on me. I trembled at the harmonies 
his hands evoked. 

I met a young girl, very young, just on the verge of life and of womanhood. 
She was seventeen when I first saw her, and she was valsing at a big ball in 
London,—her first ball. She passed me in the crowd of dancers, and I noticed her. 
As she was a débutante, her dress was naturally snow-white. ‘There was no touch 
of colour about it—not a flower, not a jewel. Her hair was the palest yellow I 
had almost ever seen—the colour of an early primrose. Naturally fluffy, it nearly 
concealed the white riband that ran through it, and clustered in tendrils and tiny 
natural curls upon her neck. Her skin was whiter than ivory—a clear, luminous 
white. Her eyes were very large, and china-blue in colour. 

This young girl dancing passed and repassed me, and my glance rested on her 
idly, even cynically. For she seemed so happy, and at that time happiness won 
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my languid wonder, if ingenuously exhibited. ‘To be happy seemed almost to be 
mindless. But by degrees I found myself watching this girl, and more closely. 
Another dance began. She joined it with another partner. But she seemed just 
as pleased with him as with her former one. She would not let him pause to rest ; 
she kept him dancing all the time,—her youth and freshness spoken in that gentle 
compelling. I grew interested in her, even acutely so. She seemed to me like the 
spirit of youth dancing over the body of Time. I resolved to know her. I felt weary: 
I thought she might revive me. The dance drew to an end, and I approached 
my hostess, pointed the girl out, and asked for an introduction. Her name was 
Margot Magendie, I found, and she was an heiress as well as a beauty. 

I did not care : it was her humanity that drew me, nothing else. 

But, strange to say, when the moment for the introduction arrived, and I stood 
face to face with Miss Magendie, I felt an extraordinary shrinking from her. I 
have never been able to understand it, but my blood ran cold, and my pulses 
almost ceased to beat. I would have avoided her: an instinct within me seemed 
suddenly to cry out against her. But it was too late: the introduction was effected ; 
her hand rested on my arm. 

I was actually trembling. She did not appear to notice it. The band played 
a valse, and the inexplicable horror that had seized me lost itself in the gay music. 
It never returned until lately. 

I seldom enjoyed a valse more. Our steps suited so perfectly, and her obvious 
childish pleasure communicated itself to me. The spirit of youth in her knocked 
on my rather jaded heart, and I opened to it. ‘That was beautiful and strange. I 
talked with her, and I felt myself younger, ingenuous rather than cynical, inclined 
even to a radiant—though foolish—optimism. She was very natural, very imperfect 
in worldly education, full of fragmentary but decisive views on life, quite unabashed 
in giving them forth, quite inconsiderate in summoning my adherence to them. 

And then, presently, as we sat in a dim corridor under a rosy hanging lamp, in 
saying something she looked, with her great blue eyes, right into my face. Some 
very faint recollection awoke and stirred in my mind. 

“Surely,” I said hesitatingly, “surely I have seen you before? It seems to me 
that I remember your eyes.” 

As I spoke I was thinking hard, chasing the vagrant recollection that eluded me. 

She smiled. ‘* You don’t remember my face ?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Nor I yours. If we had seen each other surely we should recollect it.” 

Then she blushed, suddenly realising that her words implied, perhaps, more than 
she had meant. 1 did not pay the obvious compliment. Those blue eyes and 
something in their expression moved me strangely ; but I could not tell why. When 
I said good-bye to her that night I asked to be allowed to call. 

She assented. 

That was the beginning of a very beautiful courtship, which gave a colour to life, 
a music to existence, a meaning to every slightest sensation. 

And was it love that laid to sleep recollection, that sang a lullaby to awakening 
horror, and strewed poppies over it till it sighed itself into slumber? Was it love that 
drowned my mind in deep and charmed waters, binding the strange powers that 
every mind possesses in flowery garlands stronger than any fetters of iron? Was it 
love that, calling up dreams, alienated my thoughts from their search after reality ? 

I hardly know. I only know that I grew to love Margot, and only looked for love 
in her blue eyes, not for any deed of the past that might be mirrored there. 

And I made her love me. 
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“As we sat in a dim corridor.” 


She gave her child’s heart to my keeping with a perfect confidence that only 
a perfect affection could engender. She did love me then. No circumstances of 
to-day can break that fact under their hammers. She did love me, and it is the 
knowledge that she did which gives so much of fear to me now. 

For great changes in the human mind are terrible. As we realise them we realise 
the limitless possibilities of sinister deeds that lie hidden in every human being. A 


little child that loves a doll can become an old, crafty, secret murderer. How 
horrible ! 
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And perhaps it is still more horrible to think that, while the human envelope 
remains totally unchanged, every word of the letter within may become altered, and a 
message of peace fade into a sentence of death. 

Margot’s face is the same face now as it was when I married her—scarcely older, 
certainly not less beautiful. Only the expression of the eyes has changed. 

For we were married. After a year of love-making, which never tired either of us, 
we elected to bind ourselves, to fuse the two into one. 

We went abroad for the honeymoon, and, instead of shortening it to the fashionable 
fortnight, we travelled for nearly six months, and were happy all the time. 

Boredom never set in. Margot had a beautiful mind as well as a beautiful face. 
She softened me through my affection. The current of my life began to set in a 
different direction. I turned the pages of a book of pity and of death more beautiful 
than that of Pierre Loti. I could hear at last the great cry for sympathy, which is 
the music of this strange suffering world, and, listening to it, in my heart there rang 
anecho. The cruelty in my nature seemed to shrivel up. I was more gentle than 
I had been, more gentle than I had thought I could ever be. 

At last, in the late spring, we started for home. We stayed for a week in London, 
and then we travelled north. Margot had never seen her future home, had never 
even been in Cumberland before. She was full of excitement and happiness, a 
veritable child in the ready and ardent expression of her feelings. ‘The station is 
several miles from the house, and is on the edge of the sea. When the train pulled 
up at the wayside platform the day drew towards sunset, and the flat levels of the 
beach shone with a rich, liquid, amber light. In the distance the sea was tossing 
and tumbling, whipped into foam by a fresh wind. The Isle of Man lay far away, 
dark, mysterious, under a stack of bellying white clouds, just beginning to be tinged 
with the faintest rose. 

Margot found the scene beautiful, the wind life-giving, the flat sand-banks, the shining 
levels, even the dry, spiky grass that fluttered in the breeze, fascinating and refreshing. 

“T feel near the heart of nature in a place like this,” she said, looking up at a 
seagull that hovered over the little platform, crying to the wind on which it hung. 

The train stole off along the edge of the sands, till we could see only the white 
streamer of its smoke trailing towards the sun. We turned away from the sea, got 
into the carriage that was waiting for us, and set our faces inland. ‘The ocean was 
blotted out by the low grass and heather-covered banks that divided the fields. 
Presently we plunged into woods. ‘The road descended sharply. A village, an 
abruptly winding river, sprang into sight. 

We were on my land. We passed the inn, the Rainwood Arms, named after my 
grandfather’s family. ‘The people whom we met stared curiously and saluted in rustic 
fashion. 

Margot was full of excitement and pleasure, and talked incessantly, holding my 
hand tightly in hers and asking a thousand questions.. Passing through the village, 
we mounted a hill towards a thick grove of trees. 

“The house stands among them,” I said, pointing. 

She sprang up eagerly in the carriage to find it, but it was hidden. 

We dashed through the gate into the momentary darkness of the drive, emerged 
between great green lawns, and drew up before the big doorway of the hall. I looked 
into her eyes and said, ‘‘ Welcome !” 

She only smiled in answer. 

I would not let her enter the house immediately, but made her come with me to 
the terrace above the river, to see the view over the Cumbrian mountains and the 
moors of Eskdale. 
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The sky was very clear and pale, but over Styhead the clouds were boiling up. 
The Screes that guard ebon Wastwater looked grim and sad. 

Margot stood beside me on the terrace, but her chatter had been succeeded by 
silence. And I too was silent for the moment, absorbed in contemplation. But 
presently I turned to her, wishing to see how she was impressed by her new domain. 

She was not looking towards the river and the hills, but at the terrace walk itself, 
the band of emerald turf that bordered it, the stone pots full of flowers, the winding 
way that led into the shrubbery. 


She was looking at these intently, and with a strangely puzzled, almost startled 
expression. 

“Hush! Don’t speak to me for a moment,” she said, as I opened my lips. 
“Don’t: I want to—— How odd this is!” 

And she gazed up at the windows of the house, at the creepers that climbed its 
walls, at the sloping roof and the irregular chimney-stacks. 

Her lips were slightly parted, and her eyes were full of an inward expression that 
told me she was struggling with forgetfulness and desired recollection. 

I was silent, wondering. 

At last she said, “ Ronald, I have never been in the north of England before, 
never set foot in Cumberland ; yet I seem to know this terrace walk, those very flower- 
pots, the garden, the look of that roof, those chimneys, even the slanting way in which 
that great creeper climbs. Is it not—is it not very strange?” 

She gazed up at me, and in her blue eyes there was an expression almost of fear. 

I smiled down on her. “It must be your fancy,” I said. 

“Tt does not seem so,” she replied. “I feel as if I had been here before, and 
often, or for a long time.” She paused; then she said, “Do let me go into the 
house. There ought to be a room there—a room—lI seem almost to see it. 
Let us go in.” 

She took my hand and drew me towards the hall door. The servants were 
carrying in the luggage, and there was a certain amount of confusion and noise, but 
she did not seem to notice it. She was intent on something: I could not tell what. 

“Do show me the house, Ronald—the drawing-room, and—and—there is another 
room I wish to see.” 

“ You shall see them all, dear,” I said. ‘ You are excited. 
This is the drawing-room.” 

She glanced round it hastily. 

“ And now the others!” she exclaimed. 


Come ! 


It is natural enough. 


I took her to the dining-room, the library, and the various apartments on the 
ground floor. 

She scarcely looked at them. When we had finished exploring, “ Are these all?” 
she asked, with a wavering accent of disappointment. 

“ All,” I answered. 

“'Then—show me the rooms upstairs.” 

We ascended the shallow oak steps, and passed first into the apartment in which 
my grandmother had died. 

It had been done up since then, refurnished, and almost completely altered. 
Only the wide fireplace, with its brass dogs and its heavy oaken mantelpiece, had 
been left untouched. 

Margot glanced hastily round. ‘Then she walked up to the fireplace, and drew a 
long breath. 

“There ought to be a fire here,” she said. 

“ But it is summer,” I answered, wondering. 
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‘Ronald, | don't think | like this room. There is something—I don't know—-.... 


“ And a chair there,” she went on, in a curious low voice, indicating---I think now, 
or is it my imagination?—the very spot where my grandmother was wont to sit. 
“ Yes—I seem to remember, and yet not to remember.” 

She looked at me, and her white brows were knit. 

Suddenly she said: “ Ronald, I don’t think I like this room. 
—I don’t know—I don’t think I could sit here; and I seem to remember—some- 
thing about it, as I did about the terrace. What can it mean?” 


There is something 
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“It means that you are tired and over-excited, darling. Your nerves are too 
highly strung, and nerves play us strange tricks. Come to your own room and take 
off your things, and when you have had some tea you will be all right again. 

Yes, I was fool enough to believe that tea was the panacea for an undreamed-of, 
a then unimaginable, evil. 

I thought Margot was simply an overtired and imaginative child that evening. If 
I could believe so now! 

We went up into her boudoir and had tea, and she grew more like herself; but 
several times that night I observed her looking puzzled and thoughtful, and a certain 
expression of anxiety shone in her blue eyes that was new to them then. 

But I thought nothing of it, and I was happy. ‘Two or three days passed, and 
Margot did not again refer to her curious sensation of pre-knowledge of the house 
and garden. I fancied there was a slight alteration in her manner: that was all. 
She seemed a little restless. Her vivacity flagged now and then. She was more 
willing to be alone than she had been. But we were old married folk now, and could 
not be always in each other’s sight. I had a great many people connected with the 
estate to see, and had to gather up the tangled threads of many affairs. 

The honeymoon was over. Of course we could not always be together. 

Still I should have wished Margot to desire it, and I could not hide from myself 
that now and then she scarcely concealed a slight impatience to be left in solitude. 
This troubled me, but only a little, for she was generally as fond as ever. That 
evening, however, an incident occurred which rendered me decidedly uneasy, and 
made me wonder if my wife were not inclined to that curse of highly strung women 
—hysteria ! 

I had been out riding over the moors, to visit a tenant farmer who lived at some 
distance, and did not return until twilight. Dismounting, I let myself into the 
house, traversed the hall and ascended the stairs. As I wore spurs, and the steps 
were of polished oak and uncarpeted, I walked noisily enough to warn any one of my 
approach. I was passing the door of the room that had been my grandmother’s 
sitting-room, when | noticed that it stood open. It was rather dark, and the interior 
was dim enough, but I could see a figure in a white dress moving about inside. 
I recognised Margot and wondered what she was doing, but her movements 
were so singular that instead of speaking to her I stood in the doorway and 
watched her. 

She was walking, with a very peculiar, stealthy step, around the room, not as if 
she were looking for anything, but merely as if she were restless or ill at ease. But 
what struck me forcibly was this, that there was something curiously animal in her 
movements, seen thus in a dim half light that only partially revealed her to me. I 
had never seen a woman walk in that strangely wild, yet soft, way before. ‘There was 
something uncanny about it, that rendered me extremely discomforted ; yet I was 
quite fascinated, and rooted to the ground. 

I cannot tell how long I stood there. I was so completely absorbed in the passion 
of the gazer that the passage of time did not concern me in the least. I was as one 
assisting at a strange spectacle. ‘This white thing moving in the dark did not suggest 
my wife to me, although it was she. I might have been watching an animal, vague 
yet purposeful of mind, tracing out some hidden thing, following out some instinct 
quite foreign to humanity. I remember that presently I involuntarily clasped 
my hands together, and felt that they were very cold. Perspiration broke out 
on my face. I was painfully, unnaturally moved, and a violent desire to be 
away from this white moving thing came over me. Walking as softly as I could, 
I went to my dressing-room, shut the door, and sat down on a chair. I 


never 
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remember to have felt 
thoroughly unnerved 
before, but now I found 
myself actually shaken, 
palsied. I could under- 
stand how deadly a 
thing fear is. I lit a 
candle hastily, and as I 
did so a knock came to 
the door. 

Margot’s voice said, 
“ May I come in?” 

I felt unable to reply, 
so I got up and admitted 
her. 

She entered smiling, 
and looking such a child, 
so innocent, so tender, 
that I almost laughed 
aloud. That I, a man, 
should have been fright- 
ened by a child in a white 
dress, just because the 
twilight cast a phantom 
atmosphere around her! 
I held her in my arms 
and I gazed into her blue 
eyes. 





wiih tetel Gad dem tte * She looked down, but 
still smiled. 

“Where have you been, and what have you been doing?” I asked gaily. 

She answered that she had been in the drawing-room since tea-time. 

“You came here straight from the drawing-room?” I said. 

She replied, “ Yes.” 

Then, with an indifferent air which hid real anxiety, I said, “By the way, 
Margot, have you been into that room again? The room you fancied you 
recollected ?” 

“No, never,” she answered, withdrawing herself from my arms. “I don’t wish 
to go there. Make haste, Ronald, and dress. It is nearly dinner-time, and I am 
ready.” And she turned and left me. 

She had told me a lie. All my feelings of uneasiness and discomfort returned 
tenfold. 

That evening was the most wretched one, the only wretched one, I had ever spent 
with her. 


* * * * * a 


I am tired of writing. I will continue my task to-morrow. It takes me longer 
than I anticipated. Yet even to tell everything to myself brings me some comfort. 
Man must express himself ; and despair must find a voice. 
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Ill. 
THURSDAY NiGHT, 
November 5th. 

TuatT lie awoke in me suspicion of the child I had married. 1 began to doubt 
her, yet never ceased to love her. She had all my heart, and must have it till 
the end. But the calm of love was to be succeeded by love’s tumult and agony. 
A strangeness was creeping over Margot. It was as if she took a thin veil in 
her hands, and drew it over and all around her, till the outlines I had known 
were slightly blurred. Her disposition, which had been so clear cuty so sharply, 
beautifully defined, standing out in its innocent glory for all men to see, seemed 
to withdraw itself, as if a dawning necessity for secrecy had arisen. A thin crust 
of reserve began to subtly overspread her every act and expression. She thought 
now before she spoke; she thought before she looked. It seemed to me that 
she was becoming a slightly different person. 

The change I mean to imply is very difficult to describe. It was not abrupt 
enough to startle, but I could feel it, slight though it was. Have you seen the 
first flat film of waveless water, sent by the incoming tides of the sea, crawling 
silently up over the wrinkled brown sand, and filling the tiny ruts, till diminutive 
hills and valleys are all one smooth surface? So it was with Margot. A tide 
flowed over her character, a waveless tide of reserve. The hills and valleys 
which I loved disappeared from my ken. Behind the old sweet smile, the old 
frank expression, my wife was shrinking down to hide herself, as one escaping 
from pursuit hides behind a barrier. When one human being knows another very 
intimately, and all the barricades that divide soul from soul have been broken down, 
it is difficult to set them up again without noise and dust, and the sound of thrust-in 
bolts, and the tap of the hammer that drives in the nails. It is difficult, but not 
impossible. Barricades can be raised noiselessly, soundless bolts—that keep out the 
soul—be pushed home. The black gauze veil that blots out the scene drops, and 
when it is raised—if ever—the scene is changed. 

The real Margot was receding from me. I felt it with an impotence of 
despair that was benumbing. Yet I could not speak of it, for at first I could 
hardly tell if she knew of what was taking place. Indeed, at this moment, 
in thinking it over, I do not believe that for some time she had any definite 
cognisance of the fact that she was growing to love me less passionately than 
of old. In acts she was not changed. That was the strange part of the matter. 
Her kisses were warm, but I believed them premeditated. She clasped my hand 
in hers, but now there was more mechanism than magic in that act of tenderness. 
Impulse failed within her; and she had been all impulse. Did she know it? At 
that time I wondered. Believing that she did not know she was changing, I was 
at the greatest pains to guard my conduct, lest I should implant the suspicion 
that might hasten what I feared. I remained, desperately, the same as ever, and 
so of course was not the same, for a deed done defiantly bears little resemblance 
to a deed done naturally. I was always considering what I should say, how I 
should act, even how I should look. To live now was sedulous instead of easy. 
Effort took the place of simplicity. My wife and I were gazing furtively at each 
other through the eye-holes of masks. I knew it. Did she ? 

At that time I never ceased to wonder. Of one thing I was certain, however— 
that Margot began to devise excuses for being left alone. When we first came home 
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“1 thought | caught her gaze fixed fearfully upon me.” 


she could hardly endure me out of her sight. Now she grew to appreciate solitude. 
This was a terrible danger-signal, and I could not fail to so regard it. 

Yet something within me held me back from speaking out. I made no 
comment on the change that deepened day by day; but I watched my wife 
furtively, with a concentration of attention that sometimes left me _ physically 
exhausted. I felt, too, at length, that I was growing morbid, that suspicion 
coloured my mind and caused me, perhaps, to put a wrong interpretation on 
many of her actions, to exaggerate and misconstrue the most simple things she 
did. I began to believe her every look premeditated. Even if she kissed me 
I thought she did it with a purpose, if she smiled up at me as of old I fancied 
the smile to be only a concealment of its opposite. By degrees we became shy 
of each other. We were like uncongenial intimates, forced to occupy the same 
house, forced into a fearful knowledge of each other’s personal habits, while we 
knew nothing of the thoughts that make up the true lives of individuals. 

And then another incident occurred, a pendant to the incident of Margot’s 
strange denied visit to the room she affected to fear. It was one night, one deep 
dark night of the autumn—a season to affect even a cheerful mind and incline it 
towards melancholy. Margot and I were now often silent when we were together. 
That evening, towards nine, a dull steady rain set in. I remember I heard it on 
the window-panes as we sat in the drawing-room after dinner, and remarked on it, 
saying to her that if it continued for two or three days she might chance to see the 
floods out, and that fishermen would descend upon us by the score. 

I did not obtain much response from her. ‘The dreariness of the weather 
seemed to affect her spirits. She took up a book presently, and appeared to 
‘read; but once, in glancing up suddenly from my newspaper, I thought I caught 
her gaze fixed fearfully upon me. It seemed to me that she was looking furtively 
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at me with an absolute terror. I was so much affected that I made some excuse 
for leaving the room, went down to my den, lit a cigar, and walked uneasily up 
and down, listening to the rain on the window. At ten Margot came in to tell 
me she was going to bed. I wished her good-night tenderly, but as I held her 
slim body a moment in my arms I felt that she began to tremble. I let her go, 
and she slipped from the room with the soft, cushioned step that was habitual with 
her. And, strangely enough, my thoughts recurred to the day, long ago, when 
I first held the great white cat on my knees, and felt its body shrink from my 
touch with a nameless horror. The uneasy movement of the woman recalled to me 
so strongly and so strangely the uneasy movement of the animal. 

I lit a second cigar. It was near midnight when it was smoked out, and I turned 
down the lamp and went softly up to bed. I undressed in the room adjoining my 
wife’s and then stole into hers. She was sleeping in the wide white bed rather 
uneasily, and as I leaned over her, shading the candle flame with my outspread 
hand, she muttered some broken words that I could not catch. I had never heard 
her talk in her dreams before. I lay down gently at her side and extinguished 
the candle. : 

But sleep did not come to me. The dull, dead silence weighed upon instead of 
soothing me. My mind was painfully alive, in a ferment; and the contrast between 
my own excitement and the hushed peace of my environment was painful, was almost 
unbearable. I wished that a wind from the mountains were beating against the 
window-panes, and the rain lashing the house in fury. The black calm around was 
horrible, unnatural. ‘The drizzling rain was now so small that I could not even hear 
its patter when I strained my ears. Margot had ceased to mutter, and lay perfectly 
still. How I longed to be able to read the soul hidden in her sleeping body, to 
unravel the mystery of the mind which I had once understood so perfectly! It is so 
horrible that we can never open the human envelope, take out the letter, and seize 
with our eyes upon its every word. Margot slept with all her secrets safe-guarded, 
although she was unconscious, no longer watchful, on the alert. She was so silent, 
even her quiet breathing not reaching my ear, that I felt impelled to stretch out my 
hand beneath the coverlet and touch hers ever so softly. I did so. 

Her hand was instantly and silently withdrawn. She was awake, then. 

“ Margot,” I said, “ did I disturb you?” 

There was no answer. 

The movement, followed by the silence, affected me very disagreeably. 

I lit the candle and looked at her. She was lying on the extreme edge of the 
bed, with her blue eyes closed. Her lips were slightly parted. I could hear her 
steady breathing. Yet was she really sleeping ? 

I bent lower over her, and as I did so a slight, involuntary movement, akin to what 
we calla shudder, ran through her body. I recoiled from the bed. An impotent 
anger seized me. Could it be that my presence was becoming so hateful to my wife 
that even in sleep her body trembled when I drew near it? Or was this slumber 
feigned? I could not tell, but I felt it impossible at that moment to remain in the 
room. I returned to my own, dressed and descended the stairs to the door opening 
on to the terrace. I felt a longing to be out in the air. The atmosphere of the 
house was stifling. 

Was it coming to this, then? Did I, a man, shrink with a fantastic cowardice 
from a woman I loved? ‘The latent cruelty began to stir within me, the tyrant spirit 
which a strong love sometimes evokes. I had been Margot’s slave almost. My 
affection had brought me to her feet, had kept me there. So long as she loved me 
I was content to be her captive, knowing she was mine. But a change in her 
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attitude towards me might rouse the master. In my nature there was a certain 
brutality, a savagery, which I had never wholly slain, although Margot had softened 
me wonderfully by her softness, had brought me to gentleness by her tenderness. 
The boy of years ago had developed towards better things, but he was not dead in 
me. I felt that as I walked up and down the terrace through the night in a wild 
meditation. If my love could not hold Margot, my strength should. 

I drew in a long breath of the wet night air, and I opened my shoulders as if 
shaking off an oppression. My passion for Margot had not yet drawn me down to 
weakness. It had raised me up to strength. ‘The faint fear of her, which I had 
felt almost without knowing it more than once, died within me. ‘The desire of the 
conqueror elevated me. ‘There was something for me to win. My paralysis passed 
away, and I turned towards the house. 

And now a strange thing happened. I walked into the dark hall, closed the 
outer door, shutting out the dull murmur of the night, and felt in my pocket for 
my matchbox. It was not there. I must inadvertently have laid it down in my 
dressing-room and left it. I searched about in the darkness on the hall table, 
but could find no light. ‘There was nothing for it, then, but to feel my way upstairs 
as best I could. 

I started, keeping my hand against the wall to guide me. I gained the top of 
the stairs, and began to traverse the landing, still with my hand upon the wall. To 
reach my dressing-rooin I had to pass the apartment which had been my grandmother’s 
sitting-room. 

When I reached it, instead of sliding along aclosed door, as I had anticipated, 
my hand dropped into vacancy. 

The door was wide open. It had been shut, like all the other doors in the house, 
when I had descended the stairs—shut and locked, as it always was at night-time. 
Why was it open now ? 

I paused in the darkness. And then an impulse seized me to walk forward into 
the room. I advanced a step; but, as I did so, a horrible low cry broke upon my 
ears out of the darkness. It came from immediately in front of me, and sounded like 
an expression of the most abject fear. 

My feet rooted themselves to the ground. 

“ Who’s there ?” I asked. 

There came no answer. 

I listened for a moment, but did not hear the minutest sound. The desire for light 
was overpowering. I generally did my writing in this room, and knew the exact 
whereabouts of everything in it. I knew that on the writing-table there was a silver 
box containing wax matches. It lay on the left of my desk. I moved another 
step forward. 

There was the sound of a slight rustle, as if some one shrank back as I advanced. 

I laid my hand quickly on the box, opened it dnd struck a light. The room was 
vaguely illuminated. I saw something white at the far end, against the wall. I put 
the match to a candle. 

The white thing was Margot. She was in her dressing-gown, and was crouched 
up in an angle of the wall as far away from where I stood as possible. Her blue 
eyes were wide open, and fixed upon me with an expression of such intense and 
hideous fear in them, that I almost cried out. 

“‘ Margot, what is the matter?” I said. “ Are you ill?” 

She made no reply. Her face terrified me. 

“What is it, Margot?” I cried, in a loud, almost harsh voice, determined to 
rouse her from this horrible, unnatural silence. ‘‘ What are you doing here ?” 
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I moved towards her. I stretched out my hands and seized hers. AsI did so 
a sort of sob burst from her. Her hands were cold and trembling. 

“What is it? What has frightened you ?” I reiterated. 

At last she spoke in a low voice. 

“You—you looked so strange, so—so cruel as you came in,” she said. 

“Strange! Cruel! But you could not see me. It was dark,” I answered. 

“ Dark!” she said. 

“ Yes, until I lit the candle. And you cried out when I was only in the doorway. 
You could not see me there.” 

“Why not? What has that got to do with it?” she murmured, still trembling 
violently. 

“ You can see me in the dark ?” 

“Of course,” she said. “I don’t understand what you mean. Of course I can 
see you when you are there before my eyes.” 

“But I began ; and then her obvious and complete surprise at my questions 
stopped them. I still held her hands in mine, and their extreme coldness roused me 
to the remembrance that she was unclothed. 

“You will be ill if you stay here,” I said. ‘Come back to your room.” 

She said nothing, and I led her back, waited while she got into bed, and then, 
placing the candle on the dressing-table, sat down in a chair by her side. 

The strong determination to take prompt action, to come to an explanation, to 
end these dreary mysteries of mind and conduct, was still upon me. 

I did not think of the strange hour; [ did not care that the night was gliding 
on towards dawn. I was self-absorbed. I was beyond ordinary considerations. 

Yet I did not speak immediately. I was trying to be quite calm, trying to 
think of the best line for me to take. So much might depend upon our mere 
words now. At length I said, laying my hand upon hers, which was outside the 
coverlet: “ Margot, what were you doing in that room at such a strange hour? 
Why were you there?” 

She hesitated obviously. Then she answered, not looking at me: “I missed 
you. I thought you might be there—writing.” 

“But you were in the dark.” 

“T thought you would have a light.” 

I knew by her manner that she was not telling me the truth, but I went on 
quietly : “ If you expected me, why did you cry out when I came to the door ?” 

She tried to draw her hand away, but I held it fast, closing my fingers upon 
it with even cruel strength. 

“Why did you cry out ?” 

“ You—you looked so strange, so cruel.” 

So cruel !” 

“Yes. You frightened me—you frightened me horribly.” 

She began suddenly to sob, like one completely overstrained. I lifted her up 
in the bed, put my arms round her and made her lean against me. I was 
strangely moved. 

“T frightened you! How can that be?” I said, trying to control a passion of 
mingled love and anger that filled my breast. “You know that I love you. You 

must know that. In all our short married life have I ever been even momentarily 
unkind to you? Let us be frank with one another. Our lives have changed lately. 
One of us has altered. You cannot say that it is I.” 

She only continued to sob bitterly in my arms. I held her closer. 

“Tet us be frank with one another,” I went on. ‘For God’s sake let us have 
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no barriers between us. Margot, look into my eyes and tell me—are you growing 
tired of me?” 

She turned her head away, but I spoke more sternly: “ You shall be truthful. 
I will have no more subterfuge. Look me in the face. You did love me once?” 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered, in a choked voice. 

“What have I done, then, to alienate you? Have I ever hurt you, ever shown 
a lack of sympathy, ever neglected you ? ” 

“ Never—never.” 

“ Yet you have changed to me since—since——” I paused a moment, trying to 
recall when I had first noticed her altered demeanour. 

She interrupted me. 

“Tt has all come upon me in this house,” she sobbed. “Oh! what is it? What 
does it all mean? If I could understand a little—only a little, it would not be so 
bad. But this nightmare, this thing that seems such a madness of the intellect “ 

Her voice broke and ceased. Her tears burst forth afresh. Such mingled fear, 
passion, and a sort of strange latent irritation, I had never seen before. 

“It isa madness indeed,” I said, and a sense almost of outrage made my voice 
hard and cold. “I have not deserved such treatment at your hands.” 

“T will not yield to it,” she said, with a sort of desperation, suddenly throwing 
her arms round me. “I will not—I will not!” 

I was strangely puzzled. I was torn with conflicting feelings. Love and anger 
grappled at my heart. But I only held her, and did not speak until she grew 
obviously calmer. The paroxysm seemed passing away. Then I said, “I cannot 
understand.” 

“Nor I,” she answered, with a directness that had been foreign to her of late, 
but that was part and parcel of her real, beautiful nature. “I cannot understand. 
I only know there is a change in me, or in you to me, and that I cannot help it, 
or that I have not been able to help it. Sometimes I feel—do not be angry, I 
will try to tell you—a physical fear of you, of your touch, of your clasp, a fear such 
as an animal might feel towards the master who had beaten it. I tremble then at 
your approach. When you are near me I feel cold, oh! so cold and—and anxious, 
perhaps I ought to say apprehensive. Oh, I am hurting you!” 

I suppose I must have winced at her words, and she is quick to observe. 

“Go on,” I said: “do not spare me. ‘Tell me everything. It is madness 
indeed ; but we may kill it, when we both know it.” 

“Oh, if we could!” she cried, with a poignancy which was heartbreaking to hear. 
If we could!” 

* Do you doubt our ability ?” I said, trying to be patient and calm. “ You are 
unreasoning, like all women. Be sensible for a moment. You do me a wrong 
in cherishing these feelings. I have the capacity for cruelty in me. I may have 
been—I have been cruel in the past, but never to you. You have no right to 
treat me as you have done lately. If you examine your feelings, and compare them 
with facts, you will see their absurdity.” 

“ But,” she interposed, with a woman’s fatal quickness, “that will not do away 
with their reality.” 

“Tt must. Look into their faces until they fade like ghosts, seen only between 
light and darkness. They are founded upon nothing; they are bred without 
father or mother. They are hysterical. They are wicked. ‘Think a little of me. 
You are not going to be conquered by a chimera, to allow a phantom created by 
your imagination to ruin the happiness that has been so beautiful. You will not 
do that! You dare not.” 
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She only answered, “ If I can help it.” 

A passionate anger seized me, a fury at my impotence against this child. I 
pushed her almost roughly from my arms. 

“ And I have married this woman!” I cried bitterly. I got up 

Margot had ceased crying now, and her face was very white and calm. It looked 
rigid in the faint candle-light that shone across the bed. 

“Do not be angry,” she said. “We are controlled by something inside of us. 
There are powers in us that we cannot fight against.” 

“There is nothing we cannot fight against,” I said passionately. “The doctrine 
of predestination is the devil’s own doctrine. It is the doctrine set up by the sinner 
to excuse his sin. It is the coward’s doctrine. Understand me, Margot: I love you, 
but I am not a weak fool. There must be an end of this folly. Perhaps you are 
playing with me, acting like a girl, testing me. Let us have no more of it.” 

She said, “I only do what I must.” 

Her tone turned me cold. Her set face frightened me, and angered me, for 
there was a curious obstinacy in it. I left the room abruptly, and did not return. 
That night I had no sleep. 

I am not a coward, but I find that I am inclined to fear that which fears me. 
I dread an animal that always avoids me silently more than an animal that actually 
attacks me. ‘The thing that runs from me makes me shiver, the thing that creeps 
away when I come near wakes my uneasiness. At this time there rose up in me 
a strange feeling towards Margot. ‘The white, fair child I had married was at 
moments—only at moments—horrible to me. I felt disposed to shun her. Some- 
thing within cried out against her. Long ago, at the instant of our introduction, 
an unreasoning sensation that could only be called dread had laid hold upon me. 
That dread returned from the night of our explanation, returned deepened and 
added to. It prompted me to a suggestion which I had no sooner made than I 
regretted it. On the morning following I told Margot that in future we had better 
occupy separate rooms. She assented quietly, but I thought a furtive expression of 
relief stole for a moment into her face. 

I was deeply angered with her and with myself; yet, now that I knew beyond 
question my wife’s physical terror of me, I was half afraid of her. I felt as if 
I could not bring myself to lie long hours by her side in the darkness, by the 
side of a woman who was shrinking from me, who was watching me when I could 
not see her. The idea made my very flesh creep. 

Yet I hated myself for this shrinking of the body, and sometimes hated her for 
rousing it. A hideous struggle was going on within me—a struggle between love 
and impotent anger and despair, between the lover and the master. For I am one 
of the old-fashioned men who think that a husband ought to be master of his wife 
as well as of his house. 

How could I be master of a woman I secretly feared? My knowledge of myself 
spurred me through acute irritation almost to the verge of madness. 

All calm was gone. I was alternately gentle to my wife and almost ferocious 
towards her, ready to fall at her feet and worship her or to seize her and treat 
her with physical violence. I only restrained myself by an effort. 

My variations of manner did not seem to affect her. Indeed, it sometimes struck 
me that she feared me more when I was kind to her than when I was harsh. 

And I knew, by a thousand furtive indications, that her horror of me was deepening 
day by day. I believe she could hardly bring herself to be in a room alone with 
me, especially after nightfall. 

One evening, when we were dining, the butler, after placing dessert upon the table, 
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“Springing up, she glided softly out of the room.' 


moved to leave us. She turned white, and as he reached the door half rose, and 
called him back in a sharp voice. 

“Symonds!” she said. 

“Ves, ma’am.” 

“You are going?” 

The fellow looked surprised. ‘Can I get you anything, ma’am?” 

She glanced at me with an indescribable uneasiness. ‘Then she leaned back in 
her chair with an effort, and pressed her lips together. 

“No,” she said. 

As the man went out and shut the door she looked at me again from under her 
eyelids; and finally her eyes travelled from me to a small, thin-bladed knife, used 
for cutting oranges, that lay near her plate, and fixed themselves on it. She put 
out her hand stealthily, drew it towards her, and kept her hand over it on the table. 
I took an orange from a dish in front of me. 

“ Margot,” I said, ‘ will you pass me that fruit knife ?” 

She obviously hesitated. 

“Give me that knife,” I repeated roughly, stretching out my hand. 

She lifted her hand, left the knife upon the table, and at the same time, springing 
up, glided softly out of the room and closed the door behind her. 

That evening I spent alone in the smoking-room, and, for the first time, she 
did not come to bid me good-night. 

I sat smoking my cigar in a tumult of furious despair and love. ‘The situation 
was becoming intolerable. It could not be endured. I longed for a crisis, even 
for a violent one. I could have cried aloud that night for a veritable tragedy. 
There were moments when I would almost have killed the child who mysteriously 
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eluded and defied me. I could have wreaked a cruel vengeance upon the body for 
the sin of the mind. I was terribly, mortally distressed. 

After a long and painful self-communion, I resolved to make another wild effort 
to set things right before it was too late; and when the clock chimed the half-hour 
after ten I went upstairs softly to her bedroom and turned the handle of the door, 
meaning to enter, to catch Margot in my arms, tell her how deep my love for her 
was, how she injured me by her base fears, and how she was driving me back from 
the gentleness she had given me to the cruelty, to the brutality, of my first nature. 

The door resisted me: it was locked. 

I paused a moment, and then tapped gently. I heard a sudden rustle within, 
as if some one hurried across the floor away from the door, and then Margot’s 
voice cried sharply : 





“All the warmth in me froze up. 
’ 


* Who’s that? Who is there?” 

“ Margot, it is I. I wish to speak to you—to say good-night.” 

** Good-night,” she said. 

“But let me in for a moment.” 

There was a silence—it seemed to me a long one; then she answered: “ Not 
now, dear: I—I am so tired.” 

“Open the door for a moment.” 

“T am very tired. Good-night.” 

The cold, level tone of her voice—for the anxiety had left it after that first 
sudden cry—roused me to a sudden fury of action. I seized the handle of the 
door and pressed with all my strength. Physically I am a very powerful man,— 
my anger and despair gave me a giant’s might. I burst the lock and sprang into 
the room. My impulse was to seize Margot in my arms and crush her to death, 
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it might be, in an embrace she could not struggle against. ‘The blood coursed like 
molten fire through my veins. The lust of love, the lust of murder even, perhaps, 
was upon me. I sprang impetuously into the room. 

No candles were alight in it. The blinds were up, and the cold moonbeams 
filtered through the small lattice panes. . By the farthest window, in the yellowish 
radiance, was huddled a white thing. 

A sudden cold took hold upon me. All the warmth in me froze up. 

I stopped where I was and held my breath. 

That white thing, seen thus uncertainly, had no semblance to humanity. It was 
animal wholly. I could have believed for the moment that a white cat crouched 
from me there by the curtain, waiting to spring. 

What a strange illusion that was! I tried to laugh at it afterwards, but at the 
moment horror stole through me, horror and almost awe. 

All desire of violence left me. Heat was dead: I felt cold as stone. I could 
not even speak a word. 

Suddenly the white thing moved. The curtain was drawn sharply ; the moonlight 
was blotted out ; the room was plunged in darkness—a darkness in which that thing 
could see ! 

I turned and stole out of the room. I could have fled, driven by the nameless 
fear that was upon me, 

Only when the morning dawned did the man in me awake, and I cursed myself 
for my cowardice. 


* ie 


The following evening we were asked to dine out with some neighbours, who 
lived a few miles off in a wonderful old Norman castle near the sea. During the 
day neither of us had made the slightest allusion to the incidents of the previous 
night. We both felt it a relief to go into society, I think. The friends to whom 
we went—Lord and Lady Melchester—had a large party staying with them, and 
we were, I believe, the only outsiders who lived in the neighbourhood. One of 
their guests was Professor Black, whose name I have already mentioned—a little, 
dry, thin, acrid man, with thick black hair, innocent of the comb, and pursed, straight 
lips. I had met him two or three times in London, and as he had only just 
arrived at the castle and scarcely knew his fellow-visitors there, he brought his 
wine over to me when the ladies left the dining-room, and entered into conversation. 
At the moment I was glad, but before we followed the women I would have given 
a year—I might say years—of my life not to have spoken to him, not to have heard 
him speak that night. 

How did we drift into that fatal conversation? I hardly remember. We talked 
first of the neighbourhood, then swayed away to books, then to people. Yes, that was 
how itcame about. The Professor was speaking of a man whom we both knew in 
town, a curiously effeminate man, whose every thought and feeling seemed that of a 
woman. I said I disliked him, and condemned him for his woman’s demeanour, his 
woman’s mind ; but the Professor thereupon joined issue with me. 

“Pity the fellow if you like,” he uttered, in his rather strident voice ; “but as 
to condemning him I would as soon condemn a tadpole for not being a full-grown 
frog. His soul is beyond his power to manage, or even to coerce, you may depend 
upon it.” 

Having sipped his port, he drew a little nearer to me, and slightly dropped his 
voice. 

“There would be less censure of individuals in this world,” he said, “if people 
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were only a little more thoughtful. ‘These souls are like letters, and sometimes they 
are sealed up in the wrong envelope. For instance, a man’s soul may be put into 
a woman’s body, or wice versa. It has been so in D——’s case. A mistake has 
been made. 

“By Providence?” I interrupted, with, perhaps, just a soupgon of sarcasm in 
my voice. 

The Professor smiled. 

‘Suppose we imitate Thomas Hardy and say by the President of the Immortals, 
who makes sport with more humans than Tess,” he answered. “ Mistakes may be 
deliberate, just as their reverse may be accidental. Even a mighty power may 
condescend sometimes to a very practical joke. To a thinker the world is full of 
apple-pie beds, and cold wet sponges fall on us from at least half the doors we push 
open. The soul juggleries of the before-mentioned President are very curious, but 
people will not realise that soul transference from body to body is as much a plain 
fact as the daily rising of the sun on one half of the world and its nightly setting 
on the other.” 

“Do you mean that souls pass on into the world again on the death of the 
particular body in which they have been for the moment confined ?” I asked. 

“Precisely: I have no doubt of it. Sometimes a woman’s soul goes into a 
man’s body; then the man acts woman, and people cry against him for effeminacy. 
The soul colours the body with actions, the body does not colour the soul, or not in 
the same degree.” 

“But we are not irresponsible. We can command ourselves.” 

The Professor smiled dryly. 

“ You think so?” he said. “I sometimes-doubt it.” 

“ And I doubt your theory of soul transference.” 

“That shows me—pardon the apparent impertinence—that you have never really 
examined the soul question with any close attention. Do you suppose that D really 
likes being so noticeably different from other men? Depend upon it, he has noticed 
in himself what we have noticed in him. Depend upon it, he has tried to be ordinary, 
and found it impossible. His soul manages him as a strong nature manages a weak 
one, and his soul is a female, not a male. For souls have sexes, otherwise what 
would be the sense of talking about wedded souls? I have no doubt whatever of 
the truth of re-incarnation on earth. Souls go on and on following out their object 
of development.” 

“ You believe that every soul is re-incarnaied ?” 

“ A certain number of times.” 

“That even in the animal world the soul of one animal passes into the body of 
another ?” 

“Wait a minute. Now we are coming to something that tends to prove my 
theory true. Animals have souls, as you imply. Who can know them intimately 
and doubt it for an instant? Souls as immortal—or as mortal—as ours. And their 
souls, too, pass on.” 

“Into other animals ?” 

“Possibly. And eventually, in the process of development, into human 
beings.” 

I laughed, perhaps a little rudely. “ My dear Professor, I thought that old notion 
was quite exploded in these. modern scientific days.” 

“T found my beliefs upon my own minute observations,” he said rather frigidly. 
“T notice certain animals masquerading—to some extent—as human beings, and I 
draw my own conclusions. If they happen to fit in at all with the conclusions of 
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Pythagoras—or any one else, for that matter—well and good. If not, Iam not much 
concerned. Surely you notice the animal—and not merely the animal, but definite 
animals—reproduced in man. There are men whose whole demeanour suggests the 
monkey. I have met women who in manner, appearance, and even character, were 
intensely like cats.” 

I uttered a slight exclamation, which did not interrupt him. 

“ Now, I have made a minute study of cats. Of all animals they interest me the 
most. They have less apparent intensity, less uttered passion than dogs, but in my 
opinion more character. Their subtlety is extraordinary, their sensitiveness wonderful. 
Will you understand me when I say that all dogs are men, all cats women? ‘That 
remark expresses the difference between them.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Go on—go on,” I said, leaning forward, with my eyes fixed upon his keen, 
puckered face. 

He seemed pleased with my suddenly aroused interest. 

“Cats are as subtle and as difficult to understand as the most complex woman, 
and almost as full of intuitions. If they have been well treated there is often a certain 
gracious, condescending suavity in their demeanour at first, even towards a total 
stranger, but if that stranger is ill disposed towards them they seem instinctively to 
read his soul, and they are in arms directly. Yet they dissemble their fears in a cold 
indifference and reserve. They do not take action, they merely abstain from action. 
They withdraw the soul that has peeped out, as they can withdraw their claws into 
the pads upon their feet. They do not show fight as a dog might, they do not 
become aggressive, nor do they whine and put their tails between their legs. ‘They 
are simply on guard, watchful, mistrustful. Is not all this woman?” 

* Possibly,” I answered, with a painful effort to assume indifference. 

* A woman intuitively knows who is her friend and who is her enemy—so long, 
at least, as her heart is not engaged : then she runs wild, I allow. A woman—— But 
I need not pursue the parallel. Besides, perhaps it is scarcely to the point, for my 
object is not to bolster up an absurd contention that all women have the souls of 
cats. No; but I have met women so strangely like cats that their souls have, as I 
said before souls do, coloured their bodies in actions. They have had the very look 
of cats in their faces. They have moved like them. Their demeanour has been 
patently and strongly feline. Now, I see nothing ridiculous in the assumption that 
such women’s bodies may contain souls—in process of development, of course—that 
formerly were merely cat souls, but that are now gaining humanity gradually, are 
working their way upwards in the scale. After all, we are not so much above the 
animals, and in our lapses we often become merely animals. ‘The soul retrogrades for 
the moment.” 

He paused again and looked at me. I was biting my lips, and my glass of wine 
was untouched. He took my agitation as a compliment, I suppose, for he smiled 
and said, “‘ Are you in process of conversion ? ” 

I half shook my head. Then I said, with an effort, “It is a curious and 
interesting idea, of course. But there is much to explain. Now, I should like to 
ask you this. Do you—do you believe that a soul, if it passes on as you think, 
carries its memory with it, its memory of former loves and—and hates? Say that 
a cat’s soul goes to a woman’s body, and that the cat has been—has been—well, 
tortured—possibly killed, by some one—say some man, long ago, would the woman, 
meeting that man, remember and shrink from him ?” 

“That is a very interesting and curious problem, and one which I do not pretend 
to have solved. I can, therefore, only suggest what might be, what seems to me 
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reasonable. I do not believe that the woman would remember positively, but I think 
she might have an intuition about the man. Our intuitions are, perhaps, sometimes 
only the fragmentary recollections of our souls of what formerly happened to them 
when in other bodies. Why, otherwise, should we sometimes conceive an ardent 
dislike of some stranger—charming to all appearance—of whom we know no evil, 
whom we have never heard of, nor met, before? Intuitions, so called, are often only 
tattered memories. And these intuitions might, I should fancy, be strengthened, given 
body, robustness, by associations—of place, for example. Cats become intensely 
attached to localities, to certain spots, a particular house or garden, a particular 
fireside, apart from the people who may be there. Possibly, if the man and the 
woman of whom you speak could be brought together in the very place where the 
torture and death occurred, the dislike of the woman might deepen into positive 
hatred. It would, however, be always unreasoning hatred, I think, and even quite 
unaccountable to herself. Still——” 

But here Lord Melchester rose from the table. The conversations broke into 
fragments. 1 felt that I was pale to the lips. 

We passed into the drawing-room. The ladies were grouped together at one 
end, near the piano. Margot was among them. She was, as usual, dressed in white, 
and round the bottom of her gown there was an edging of snow-white fur. As we 
came in she moved away from the piano to a sofa at some distance, and sank down 
upon it. Professor Black, who had entered the room at my side, seized my arm gently. 

“Now, that lady,” he whispered in my ear,—‘‘I don’t know who she may be, 
but she is intensely cat-like. I observed it before dinner. Did you notice the way 
she moved just then, the soft, yielding, easy manner in which she sat down, falling 
at once, quite naturally, into a charming pose? And her china-blue eyes are Pt 

“She is my wife, Professor,” I interrupted harshly. 

He looked decidedly taken aback. 

“T beg your pardon; I had no idea. I did not enter the drawing-room 
to-night till after you arrived. I believed that lady was one of my fellow-guests 
in the house. Let me congratulate you. She is very beautiful.” 

And then he mingled rather hastily in the group near the piano. 

The man is.mad, I know, mad as a hatter on one point, like so many clever 
men. He sees the animal in every person he meets just because his preposterous 
theory inclines him to do so. Having given in his adherence to it, he sees 
facts not as they are, but as he wishes them to be; but he shall. not carry me 
with him. The theory is his, not mine. It does not hold water -for a moment. 
I can laugh at it now, but that night I confess it did seize mé for the time 
being. I could scarcely talk; I found myself watching Margot with a terrible 
intentness, and I found myself: agreeing with the Professor to an extent that 
made me marvel at my own previous blindness. 

There was something strangely feline about the girl I had married—the soft, 
white girl who was becoming terrible to me, dear though she still was and must 
always be. Her movements had the subtle, instinctive and certain grace of a cat’s. 
Her cushioned step, which had often struck me before, was like the step of a 
cat. And those china-blue eyes! A sudden cold seemed to. pass over me as I 
understood why I had recognised them when I first met Margot. They were the 
eyes of the animal I had tortured, the animal I had killed. Yes, but that proved 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Many people had the eyes of animals—the soft eyes 
of dogs, the furtive, cruel eyes of tigers. I had known such people. I had even 
once had an affair with a girl who was always called the shot partridge, because 
her eyes were supposed to be like those of a dying bird. I tried to laugh to 
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“*Now, that lady. - . is intensely cat-like.’” 


myself as I remembered this. But I felt cold, and my senses seemed benumbed 
as bya great horror. I sat like a stone, with my eyes fixed upon Margot, trying 
painfully to read into her all that the words of Professor Black had suggested to 
me—trying, but with the wish not to succeed. 

I was roused by Lady Melchester, who came towards me asking me to do 
something, I forget now what. I forced myself to be cheerful, to join in the 
conversation, to seem at my ease; but I felt like one oppressed with nightmare, 
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and I could scarcely withdraw my eyes from the sofa where my wife was sitting. 
She was talking now to Professor Black, who had just been introduced to her; 
and I felt a sudden fury in my heart as I thought that he was perhaps drily, 
coldly, studying her, little knowing what issues—far reaching, it might be, in their 
consequences—hung upon the truth or falsehood of his strange theory. They were 
talking earnestly, and presently it occurred to me that he might be imbuing Margot 
with his pernicious doctrines, that he might be giving her a knowledge of her own 
soul which now she lacked. The idea was insupportable. I broke off abruptly the 
conversation in which [ was taking part, and hurried over to them with an impulse 
which must have astonished any one who took note of me. I sat down on a chair, 
drew it forward almost violently, and thrust myself in between them. 

“What are you two talking about?” I said roughly, with a suspicious glance 
at Margot. 

The Professor looked at me in surprise. 

“JT was instructing your wife in some of the mysteries’ of salmon fishing,” he 
said. “She tells me you have a salmon river running through your grounds.” 

I laughed uneasily. 

“So you are a fisherman as well as a romantic theorist!” I said, rather rudely. 
“How I wish I were as versatile! Come, Margot, we must be going now. The 
carriage ought to be here.” 

She rose quietly and bade the Professor good-night ; but as she glanced up at me, 
in rising, I fancied I caught a new expression in her eyes. A ray of determination, 
of set purpose, mingled with the gloomy fire of their despair. 

As soon as we were in the carriage I spoke, with a strained effort at ease and 
the haphazard tone which should mask furtive cross-examination. 

“Professor Black is an interesting man,” I said. 

“Do you think so?” she answered from her dark corner. 

“Surely. His intellect is really alive. Yet, with all his scientific knowledge 
and his power of eliciting facts and elucidating them, he is but a featherheaded 
man.” 

I paused, but she made no answer. 

“Do you not think so?” 

“ How can I tell?” she replied. “We only talked about fishing. He managed 
to make that topic a pleasant one.” 

Her tone was frank. I felt relieved. 

“He is exceedingly clever,” I said heartily, and we relapsed into silence. 

When we reached home, and Margot had removed her cloak, she came up 
to me and laid her hand on my arm. 

So unaccustomed was her touch now that I was startled. She was looking 
at me with a curious, steady smile, an unwavering smile that chilled instead of 
warming me. 

“Ronald,” she said, “there has been a breach between us. I have been 
the cause of it. I should like to—to heal it. Do you still love me as 
you did?” 

I did not answer immediately. I could not. Her voice, schooled as it was, 
seemed somehow at issue with the words she uttered. ‘There was a desperate, 
hard note in it that accorded with that enigmatic smile of the mouth. 

It roused a cold suspicion within me that I was close to a masked battery. 
I shrank physically from the touch of her hand. 

She waited with her eyes upon me. Our faces were lit tremblingly by the flames 
of the two candles we held. 
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At last I found a voice. “Can you doubt it?” I asked. 

She drew a step nearer. “Then let us resume our old relations,” she said. 

“Our old relations ?” 

ee a 

I shuddered as if a phantom stole by me. I was seized with horror. 

“To-night ? It is not possible!” 

“Why ?” she said, still with that steady smile of the mouth. 

“ Because—because I don’t know—I—— ‘To-morrow it shall be as of old, 
Margot to-morrow. I promise you.” 

“Very well. Kiss me, dear.” 

I forced myself to touch her lips with mine. 

Which mouth was the colder ? 

Then, with that soft, stealthy step of hers, she vanished towards her room. I 
heard the door close gently. 

I listened. The key was not turned in the lock. 

This sudden abandonment by Margot of the fantastic precautions I had almost 
become accustomed to filled me with a nameless dread. 

That night I fastened my door for the first time. 





IV. 


FripAY NIGHT, 

November 6th. 
I FASTENED my door, and when I went to bed lay awake for hours listening. <A 
horror was upon me then which has not left me since for a moment, which may never 
leave me. I shivered with cold that night, the cold born of sheer physical terror. 
I knew that I was shut up in the house with a soul bent on unreasoning vengeance, 
the soul of the animal which I had killed prisoned in the body of the woman I had 
married. I was sick with fear then. I am sick with fear now. 

To-night I am so tired. My eyes are heavy and my head aches. No wonder. 
I have not slept for three nights. I have not dared to sleep. 

This strange revolution in my wife’s conduct, this passionless change—for I felt 
instinctively that warm humanity had nothing to do with the transformation—took 
place three nights ago. These three last days Margot has been playing a part. With 
what object ? 

When I sat down to this grey record of two souls,—at once dreary and fantastic as 
it would seem, perhaps, to many,—I desired to reassure myself, to write myself into 
sweet reason, into peace. 

I have tried to accomplish the impossible. I feel that the wildest theory may be 
the truest after all—that on the borderland of what seems madness, actuality paces. 

Every remembrance of my mind confirms the truth first suggested to me by 
Professor Black. 

I know Margot’s object now. 

The soul of the creature that I tortured, that I killed, has passed into the body of 
the woman whom I love; and that soul, which once slept in its new cage, is awake 
now, watching, plotting perhaps. Unconsciously to itself, it recognises me. It stares 
out upon me with eyes in which the dull terror deepens to hate; but it does not 
understand why it fears, why, in its fear, it hates. Intuition has taken the place of 
memory. ‘The change of environment has killed recollection and has left instinct in 
its place. 
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Why did I ever sit down to write? .The recalling of facts has set the seal upon 
my despair. 

Instinct only woke in Margot when I brought her to -the place the soul 
had known in the years when it looked out upon the world from the body of 
an animal. 

That first day on the terrace instinct stirred in its sleep, opened its eyes, gazed 
forth upon me wonderingly, inquiringly. 

Margot’s faint remembrance of the terrace walk, of the flower-pots, of the grass 
borders where the cat had often stretched itself in the sun, her eagerness to see 
the chamber of death, her stealthy visits to that chamber, her growing uneasiness, 
deepening to acute apprehension, and finally to a deadly malignity—all lead me 
irresistibly to one conclusion. 

The animal’s soul within her no longer merely shrinks away in fear of me. It 
has grown sinister. It lies in ambush, full of a cold, a stealthy intention. 

That curious, abrupt change in Margot’s demeanour from avoidance to invitation 
marked the subtle, inward development of feeling, the silent passage from sensation 
only towards action. 

Formerly she feared me. Now I must fear her. 

The soul, crouching in its cage, shows its teeth. It is compassing my destruction. 

The woman’s body twitches with desire to avenge the death of the animal’s. 

I feel that it is only waiting the moment to spring ;, and the inherent love of life 
breeds in me a physical fear of it as of a subtle enemy. For even if the Soul is brave 
the body dreads to die, and seems at moments to possess a second Soul, purely 
physical, that cries out childishly against pain, against death. 

Then, too, there is a cowardice of the imagination that can shake the strongest 
heart, and this resurrection from the dead, from the murdered, appals my imagination, 
‘That what I thought I had long since slain should have companioned me so closely 
when I knew it not! 

I am sick with fear, physical and mental. 

Two days ago, when I unlocked my bedroom door in the morning, and saw the 
autumn sunlight streaming in through the leaded panes of the hall windows, and 
heard the river dancing merrily down the gully among the trees that will. soon be 
quite bare and naked, I said to myself, “ You have been mad. Your mind has been 
filled with horrible dreams, that have transformed you into a coward and your wife 
intoa demon. Put them away from you.” 

I looked across the gully. A clear, cold, thin light shone upon the distant 
mountains. The cloud stacks lay piled above the Scawfell range. The sky was 
a sheet of faded turquoise. I opened the window a moment. ‘The air was dry 
and keen. How sweet it was to feel it on my face! 

I went down to the breakfast-room. Margot was moving about it softly, 
awaiting me. In her white hands were letters. They dropped upon the table as 
she stole up to greet me. Her lips were set tightly together, but she lifted them 
to kiss me. 

How close I came to my enemy as our mouths touched ! 

Her lips were colder than the wind. 

Now that I was with her, my momentary sensation of acute relief deserted me. 
The horror that oppressed me returned. 

I could not eat—I could only make a pretence of doing so; and my hand trembled 
so excessively that I could scarcely raise my cup from the table. 

She noticed this, and gently asked me if I was ill. 

I shook my head. 
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“How close | came to my enemy!" 


When breakfast was over, she said in a low, level voice: “Ronald, have you 
thought over what I said last night ?” 

“ Last night ?” I answered, with an effort 

“ Yes, about the coldness between us. I think I have been unwell, unhappy, out 
of sorts. You know that—that women are more subject to moods than men, moods 
they cannot always account for even to themselves. I have hurt you lately, I know. 
I am sorry. I want you to forgive me, to—to— ” 

She paused a moment, and I heard her draw in her breath sharply. 

“to take me back into your heart again.” 

Every word, as she said it, sounded to me like a sinister threat, and the last 
sentence made my blood literally go cold in my veins. 

I met her eyes. She did not withdraw hers. They looked into mine. They 
were the blue eyes of the cat which I had held upon my knees years ago. I had 
gazed into them as a boy, and watched the horror and the fear dawn in them with a 
malignant triumph. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” I said, in a broken, husky voice. 

“You have much,” she answered firmly. “ But, do not—pray do not bear 
malice.” 

“There is no malice in my heart—now,” I said ; and the words seemed like a 
cowardly plea for mercy to the victim of the past. 
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She lifted one of her soft white hands to my breast. 

“Then it shall all be as it was before? And to-night you will come back 
to me?” 

I hesitated, looking down. But how could I refuse? What excuse could I make 
for denying the request? Then I repeated mechanically: “ ‘To-night I will come back 
to you.” 

A terrible, slight smile travelled over her face. She turned and left me. 

I sat down immediately. I felt too unnerved to remain standing. I was giving 
way utterly to an imaginative horror that seemed to threaten my reason. In vain 
I tried to pull myself together. My body was in a cold sweat. All mastery of my 
nerves seemed gone. 

I do not know how long I remained there, but I was aroused by the entrance of 
the butler. He glanced towards me in some obvious surprise, and this astonishment 
of a servant acted upon me almost like a scourge. I sprang up hastily. 

“Tell the groom to saddle the mare,’I said. “I am going for a ride 
immediately.” 

Air, action, were what I needed to drive this stupor away. I must get away from 
this house of tears. I must be alone. I must wrestle with myself, regain my courage, 
kill the coward in me 

I threw myself upon the mare, and rode out at a gallop towards the moors of 
Eskdale along the lonely country roads. 

All day I rode, and all day I thought of that dark house, of that white creature 
awaiting my return, peering from the windows, perhaps, listening for my horse’s hoofs 
on the gravel, keeping still the long vigil of vengeance. 

My imagination sickened, fainted, as my wearied horse stumbled along the 
shadowy roads. My terror was too great now to be physical. It was a terror purely 
of the spirit, and indescribable. 

To sleep with that white thing that waited me! To lie in the dark by it! To 
know that it was there, close to me ! 

If it killed me, what matter? It was to live and to be near it, with it, that 
appalled me. 

The lights of the house gleamed out through the trees. I heard the sound of 
the river. 

I got off my horse and walked furtively into the hall, looking round me. 

Margot glided up to me immediately, and took my whip and hat from me with 
her soft, velvety white hands. I shivered at her touch. 

At dinner her blue eyes watched me. 

I could not eat, but I drank more wine than usual. 

When I turned to go down to the smoking-room, she said: “ Don’t be very long, 
Ronald.” 

I muttered I scarcely know what words in reply. It was close on midnight before 
I went to bed. When I entered her room, shielding the light of the candle with my 
hand, she was still awake. 

Nestling against the pillows, she stretched herself curiously and smiled up at me. 

“ T thought you were never coming, dear,” she said. 

I knew that I was very pale, but she did not remark it. I got into bed, but left 
the candle still burning. 

Presently she said: “ Why don’t you put the candle out?” 

I looked at her furtively. Her face seemed to me carved in stone, it was so rigid, 
so expressionless. She lay away from me at the extreme edge of the bed, sideways, 
with her hands towards me. 
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“ Why don’t you?” she repeated, with her blue eyes on me. 

“T don’t feel sleepy,” I answered slowly. 

* You never will while there is a light in the room,” she said. 

“You wish me to put it out ?” 

“Ves. How odd you are to-night, Ronald! Is anything the matter ?” 

“No,” I answered, and I blew the light out. 

How ghastly the darkness was! 

I believed she meant to smother me in my sleep. I knew it. I determined to 
keep awake. 

It was horrible to think that, as we lay there, she could see me all the time as if 
it were daylight. 

The night wore on. She was quite silent and motionless. I lay listening. 

It must have been towards morning when I closed my eyes, not because I was 
sleepy, but because I was so tired of gazing at blackness. 

Soon after I had done this there was a stealthy movement in the bed. 

“ Margot, are you awake ?” I instantly cried out sharply. 

The movement immediately ceased. ‘There was no reply. 

When the light of dawn stole in at the window she seemed to be sleeping. 


* * * * * * 


Last night I did not close my eyes once. She did not move. 

She means to tire me out, and she has the strength to do it. To-night I feel so 
intensely heavy. Soon I must sleep, and then 

Shall I seek any longer to defend myself? Everything seems so inevitable, so 
beyond my power, like the working of an inexorable justice bent on visiting the sin 
of the father upon the child. For was not the cruel boy the father of the man? 

And yet, is this tragedy inevitable? It cannot be. I will be a man. I will 
rise up and combat it. I will take Margot away from this house that her soul 
remembers, in which its body so long ago was tortured and slain, and she will— 
she must forget. 

Instinct will sleep once more. It shall be so. I will have it so. I will strew 
poppies over her soul. I will take her far away from here, far away, to places where 
she will be once more as she has been. 

To-morrow we will go. ‘To-morrow—— 





~ # * * * Bs 


Ah! That cry! Was it my own? I am suffocating! What was that? The 
horror of it! The pen has fallen from my hand. I must have slept; and I have 
dreamed. In my dream she stole upon me, that white thing! Her velvety-hands 
were on my throat. The soul stared out from her eyes, the soul of the cat! Even 
her body, her woman’s body, seemed to change at the moment of vengeance. She 
slowly strangled me, and as the breath died from me, and my failing eyes gazed at 
her, she was no longer woman at all, but something lithe and white and soft. Fur 
enveloped my throat. Those hands were claws. That breath on my face was the 
breath of an animal. The body had come back to companion the soul in its 
vengeance, the body of —— 

Ah ! it was too horrible ! 

Can vengeance for the dead bring with it resurrection of the dead ? 


. 


* * * * * * 


Hark! There is a voice calling to me from upstairs. 
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“ Ronald, are you never coming? I am tired of waiting for you. Ronald!” 
6 Vac ” 
Yes. 
“Come to me!” 
“ And I must go.” 


* * * * * * 


Just at the glimmer of dawn the first pale shaft of the sun struck across a bed 
upon which lay the huddled and distorted corpse of a man. His head was sunk 
down in the disturbed pillows. His eyes, that could not see, stared towards the 
rising light. And from the open window of the chamber of death, into the sun and 
the free air, there sprang, with the lithe grace of a joyous wild animal, something 
white and soft and silent. A moment, and there was a gleam as of snowy fur in 
the sunshine. It flashed through the quivering air and was gone. 


ROBERT S. HICHENS. 





“His head was sunk down in the disturbed pillows.” 
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“Devonshire Minuet.” 


Princess CHARLOTTE OF WALES AND PrRincE LEOPOLD, A.D. 





1813. 





























THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.* 


DANCING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN Dr. PARR’S COLLECTION OF OLD PRINTS. 


HE recent revival in the taste for step and figure dancing 
leads us to inquire after what fashion the art was practised in 
the days “when George was king,” when to walk a minuet 
with grace and distinction, and perform the various steps of a 
country dance, allemande and cotillon, was an essential part of 
the education of every lady and gentleman. 

Those who were desirous of entering society, and had not 
had the good fortune to be early trained in this delightful 
exercise, sought to remedy the defect by taking lessons ; and advertisements abound 
of “Grown Ladies and Gentlemen taught to Dance,” which led to the indulgence of 
much merriment on their age and their awkwardness. 

I have before me a book, dated 1770, by Matthew Towle, Dancing Master in 
Oxford. It is called “The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Private Tutor,” and is 
divided into three parts: “A Preliminary Discourse on Moral and Social Duties,” 
“Rules for behaving Genteel on all Occasions,” and “ Directions for Dancing a Minuet, 
Walking, Standing, Bowing, and to make a Curtesy, etc., with Habits proper for 
Gentlemen and Ladies when Dancing.” 

The author treats the subject with great gravity. He tells us that “ Dancing gives 
every one who has learnt the Art a proper Deportment, a genteel Behaviour, and an 
easy Address ; it teaches them to place their Limbs properly—that is, to hold up 
the Head, to turn out the Toes, to walk upright and upon a flat Foot. Those 
Persons who have not had the advantage of this polite Art are void of Genteelness, 
Politeness, Civility, so that you may observe that dancing is an universal Good and 
adds greatly to the happiness of Society.” Indeed, he believes that beyond a doubt 
dancing is acceptable to God, and as a proof desires you to remember these words, 
“Praise Him in the Cymbals and Dances.” 

That dancing was looked on as a panacea for grief and the gout, was demon- 
strated by Lord Lanesborough, who was so passionately fond of dancing, that in his 
old age, and in the most violent fits of the gout, he danced with as much transport 
as when he was young and in good health. After the death of the Prince of 
Denmark he demanded a private audience with Queen Anne, which was to persuade 
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“Grown gentlemen taught to dance." 


her to dance in order to preserve her health and dispel her grief. Thus Pope’s 
epistle to Lord Cobham : 


‘* As weak, as earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesb’ro dancing in the gout.” 


Although a great many imaginary pictures have been drawn showing the fashion- 
ables of a past day performing minuets, cotillons and other dances, the number 
of actual contemporary prints is very limited. Books of instruction, too, are rarely 
met with, it being thought superfluous to describe what every one must know. The 
Oxford dancing master gives some advice as to the deportment to be maintained by 
his pupils of both sexes during the dancing of minuets, illustrated by the accom- 
panying engraving. To the Ladies he says: “Keep your Head not quite upright, 
but a little inclined, let your Eyes appear lively and modest, express neither Mirth 
nor Gravity, but the Medium, which will make you agreeable and genteel: each 
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“Lady and Gentleman in correct position for the Minuet.” 


fore-finger and thumb must hold the Petticoat, the other fingers extended a little. 
Let the Feet appear well turned out and without affectation, and your Eyes fixed 
with modesty on your partner.” 

The Gentleman is reminded that “The Hat (of a proper Size and Fashion) be 
placed firm yet easy on the Head, so as to cover the eye brows, and the point 
towards the left eye. The right Arm must bend at the elbow and wrist, with the 
Fingers a little separated and the Palms of both Hands shewn. The Eyes should 
be kept a little downcast, which will show respect, but at the beginning and ending 
of the Bow let your eyes discover the person you address.” It is further enjoined 
that “a manly boldness of face is put on, tempered with becoming modesty.” 
Caution is given not to hurry the finish of the dance, but “paying the usual 
Respects to the Company and the Partner, part in an easy and obliging manner, 
which will please more than the dance itself, while, if the parting is hasty and careless, 
it will merit censure rather than applause.” 

It must be remembered that in those days the aim in dancing was as much 
to win the admiration and approval of spectators as to give enjoyment to the 
performers. One of the highest authorities on this “polite art” was Signor Gallini, 
who in 1775 opened the Rooms in Hanover Square under the title of “‘The Sub- 
scription Festino.” A contemporary writer says: “In elegance and magnificence Mr. 
Gallini’s Rooms are said to beggar all description. Even the regions of the Empress 
of Taste (Mrs. Cornelys) are said to appear darbare when contrasted with these 
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Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Melbourne, and Lady Townsend. 


apartments, where Taste, Luxury, and Virtue equally unite to charm the eye, amuse 
the imagination, and delight the sense.” 

The Rooms were divided into the Grand, the Cotillon, the Tea, and the Supper 
Rooms. On the opening night one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen of the 
first quality were present, including the Duchesses of Devonshire, Bedford, Bolton, 
Argyll, and Gordon. After a grand overture had been played by a select band, 
the Duchess of Devonshire delighted the assembly by dancing a minuet with the 
irresistible Mr. Storer. 

Mr. Anthony Storer was the Admirable Crichton of his day: he not only excelled 
in dancing, fencing, skating, but was celebrated as a poet and a wit. At his death he 
bequeathed a valuable library to Eton College. 

The rival of the minuet was the cotillon, for the dancing of which in most public 
places proper rooms were set aside. Where this was not the case, great heart-burning 
often arose through the desire those who excelled in the art showed for display. A 
writer in the Westminster Magazine for 1773 says: “Before we quit the subject of 
dancing we will just drop a hint to the cotillon dancers at our fashionable assemblies. 
They forget themselves greatly when they imagine that people subscribe to balls to 
see four couple figure it away before them like so many stage dancers. It is highly 
impolite for such a small number to take up the music and the whole floor of a 
room from the rest of the company; and, let them dance ever so well (which to 
them perhaps may appear the highest accomplishment), they will still in my opinion 
be ill-bred people. Custom, indeed, and the tacit consent of seated assemblies, 
have made it legal in the rules of politeness for a gentleman and lady to take a 
walk in the figure of what is commonly called a minuet within a circle of idle 
spectators ; but we hold that a cotillon cannot be danced at a public assembly without 
transgressing the law of civility (which we acknowledge is sometimes ofpugnant to 
that of modern politeness or good-breeding), unless a room be appropriated for 
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“The Cotillon Dance.” 


the use and conveniency of such cotillon dancers in like manner as is provided 
at the Great Pantheon.” 

Signor Gallini, who seems to have been gifted by Euterpe as well as Terpsichore, 
wrote the music for several minuets and cotillons, and with them published instruc- 
tions for their dancing. One much in request among persons of the highest quality 
was the favourite cotillon “Il Festino.” It is danced by four couples, and the 
directions run :— : 

All round and back again. 

All eight balance with their partners, touching first the right, then the left hand. 
A rigadon, ladies half right, and left to the opposite place. 

2. Balance in the same manner, then the four gentlemen half right and left. 

3. Gentlemen balance, turning to the side lady, a fas de rigadon with their 
partners ; then the same with their ladies. 

4. Ladies chassé inside, with a pas de rigadon to each gentleman, till they come to 
their places. 

5. Gentlemen balance again, turning to the side lady. A rigadon; the same to 
their partners. 

6. Gentlemen chassé inside, with rigadon to each lady, till they come to their places.” 

The Rigadon or Rigadoon seems to have been a much admired step, only to be 
performed by proficients in the graceful art. In a poem entitled “The Art of 
Dancing ” the following advice is given :— 

**So shou'd each Dancer, ere he tries to move, 
With care his strength, his weight and genius prove, 


And, if he finds kind Nature's gifts impart 
Endowments proper for the Dancing Art, 
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If in himself he feels together join’d 

An active body and a sprightly mind, 

In nimble Azgadoons let him advance, 

Or in the Louvre’s slow majestick Dance: 
But if for want of genius, warmth and fire, 
He dares not to such noble Acts aspire, 

Let him contented, with an easy pace, 

The gentle Minuet’s circling mazes trace ; 

If this too hard shall seem, let him forbear, 
And to the Country Dance confine his care.” 


Country dances were popular all over England. At the great ball of the year, 
given in celebration of the Queen’s Birthday, the Royal Family went from the 
Queen’s House (Buckingham Palace) to St. James’s, where first a Drawing-room was 
held, followed in the evening by a ball. 


A src) “4 ye 






“ Birthday Ball” at St. James's. 

On the occasion represented in the accompanying engraving, the King had been 
seized at the Drawing-room with a violent bleeding at the nose, which occasioned 
him to be so much indisposed that he was not able to attend the Ball, to which 
the Queen went accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the 
Duke of Cumberland. In the account given we read: “The Ball-room .at night was 
uncommonly crowded. The ball was opened soon after nine by the Prince of Wales, 
who danced the first minuet with the Princess Royal. The Prince wore a rich pink 
velvet coat and breeches, with a light-coloured sattin waistcoat, the whole most 
splendidly embroidered with silver. In his hat was a white feather with three double 
strings of brilliants on each side, and a most beautiful button and tassel of the same 
sparkling compositions.” 

“The Princess Royal’s dress was a white and gold with a green spot, the manu- 
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“The Allemande Dance.” 


facture of this country, superbly ornamented with jewels.” The Royal minuet over, 
the Prince selected Lady Augusta Campbell as his next partner, after which the 
Duke of Cumberland led out Lady Salisbury and Lady Aylesford. Minuets were 
then continued by the general company until eleven o’clock, when country dances 
commenced, the Prince leading off with the Princess Royal.” It was on this occasion 
that the Princess lost her shoe, and the music had to stop until it was recovered, 
“calling forth a goud-natured smile from her Majesty, who did not retire until a 
little before twelve.” We are given the names of the ladies who particularly distin- 
guished themselves among the dancers, and are told, “ Except the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Lewisham was the prettiest fellow, that is the best appearanced young man in 
the room.” 

A writer in the Zady’s Magazine for 1774, who is most enthusiastic on the 
advantages to be gained by the proper study and practice of dancing, says: “In 
country dancing the lines which a number of people together form make a delightful 
play upon the eye. ... One of the most pleasing movements is called the fay: the 
figure of it is a cypher of SS, or a number of serpentine lines interlacing each other. 
Great attention must be paid in dowing and curtesying, so as to shun an exact 
sameness.” These instructions are interlarded with many high-flown sentiments and 
quotations from Milton and Shakespeare, and the writer flatters herself that the essay 
“will be as serviceable to all the pretty fe//ows as to the ladies of the don ton.” 

As in cotillons the figure of the minuet was frequently introduced, so in the 
country dances did the more fashionable introduce the allemand—a kind of posture 
dance capable of great display and variation. Twenty-four new country dances 
are announced for the year 1788, each bearing a different name, such as “ Tipling 
John,” “Lady Salisbury’s Whim,” “Miss Sandy’s Delight,” “The Honeymoon,” etc. 
Instructions are given for dancing these. 





——— 
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“The first ana second couple change sides and back again. Lead down the 
middle, up again, and cast off : A//emand with your partner.” 

Such, with slight variations of “‘ Hey contrary sides,” “set corners,” and “ La 
paussett,” form the style of dancing for the whole twenty-four. 

We are led to wonder whether this present revival of step and skirt dancing 
will reinstate that past custom of sitting round the room with friends and family, 
while two or four of the number go through a series of graceful movements and 

gyrations. 

Perhaps our age is too 
restless for such simple 
amusements to have any 
interest for us. In many 
ways our forefathers seem 
to have taken life with less 
formality. According to 
the novels then written, 
introductions at private 
and public assemblies were 
not considered _ essential. 
A gentleman might ask 
a lady to be his partner 
without any previous pre- 
sentation, and they might 
continue to dance together 
the whole evening without 
such behaviour being 
looked on as_ peculiar. 
We read that at the balls 
the ladies threw down 
their fans on a table; 
the gentlemen then ap- 
proached, each selected a 
fan, and, bowing to its 
fair owner, led her out as 
his partner. 

“Springs.” As an instance of old- 
fashioned, light-hearted gaiety, can we have a choicer specimen than a letter of Horace 
Walpole’s gives to Lady Ossory ?— 


“Oh! my lady, my lady, what will you say? I have danced three country-dances 
with a whole set forty years younger than myself! Shall not you think I have been 
chopped to shreds and boiled in Medea’s kettle? Shall you not expect to see a print of 
Vestris teaching me springs ? 

“You may stare with all your expressive eyes, yet the fact is true. Danced—I do not 
absolutely say danced—but I swam down three dances very gracefully, with the air that 
was so much in fashion after the battle of Oudenarde—and that was still taught when 
I was fifteen—and that I remember General Churchill practising before a glass in a gouty 
shoe. You must know, then—for all my revels must out—I not only went five miles to 
Lady Aylesford’s ball last'Friday, but with my'nieces, the Waldegraves, to Lady Hertford’s 
at Ditton. . . . All the jeunesse strolled about the garden. We ancients retired from the 
dew into the drawing-room. Soon after two youths and seven nymphs came in and shut the 
door of the hall. In a moment we heard a burst of laughter, and thought we distinguished 
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“Les Graces de Chesterfield.” 


something like the scraping of a fiddle. My curiosity was raised: I opened the door, 
and found four couples and a half standing up to a miserable violin from the ale-house. 
‘Oh!’ said I, ‘Lady Bel shall not want a partner.’ I threw away my stick, and me voila 
dansant comme un charme! At the end of the third dance Lord North and his son arrived. 
‘Come, said I, ‘my lord ; you may dance if I have!’ But it ended in my resigning my 
place to his son. Lady North has invited us for to-morrow. . . . However, | declare I 
will not dance ; I will not make myself too cheap: I should have the Prince of Wales 
sending for me three or four times a week to hops in Eastcheap. As it is, I feel I shall 
have some difficulty to return to my old dowagers at the Duchess of Montrose’s, and shall 
be humming the Hempdressers when they are scolding me for playing in flush.” 


It is to Walpole’s graphic pen also that we are indebted for a description of a 
ball given in London in the year 1773 by the French Ambassador, at which some 
of the company had arranged to dance costume quadrilles. ‘Mrs. Damer, Lady 
Sefton, Lady Melbourne, and the Princess Czartoriski,” he says, “ wore blue satin 
with blond, and collets montés a la reine Elizabeth; the gentlemen, their partners, 
in like dresses, with red sashes, black hats, with diamond loops, and a few feathers 
before.” At this same ball a pas de guatre was danced, in which Mrs. Hobart, “ all 
in gold and spangles, like a spangle pudding,” performed admirably, and charmed 
the spectators. 

In England the quadrille—which was introduced into France about the middle 
of Louis XV.’s reign—-came into fashion, but very slowly. When first introduced 
it was danced by four persons only ; four more were quickly added, and the complete 
square formed. The figures were very different to those danced now. ‘The description 
is: “The gentleman advances with the opposite lady, menace each other with the 
forefinger, and retire, clapping their hands three times; they then turn hands of 
four, turn their own partners, and grand rond of all concludes the figure.” After 
the French Revolution Monsieur Hullin, of the opera, composed an entirely new 
set of figures, on which is based the quadrille as danced to-day. To these figures 
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A Group of Waltzers, 


the celebrated Vestris—for whose benefit in London the reading of Mr. Burke’s Bill 
in the House of Commons was postponed—added the gavotte. 

Those who only know the quadrille as a dance to be languidly lounged through 
would have some difficulty in recognising these skeletons of Pantalon, L’Eté, La 
Poule, Trenise, and Pastorelle, elaborated by steps on tiptoe, raising the arms, 
bending forwards and backwards the body, crowing like a cock at set parts of the 
figure, and so on. 

To be equal to the varieties of this display, parties were formed for the practice 
of quadrille dancing; and it is to be regretted that most of the engravings of 
the droll accidents that occurred on these occasions are too broad for present 
refinement. 

The proper carriage of the arms, the pointing of the toes, the presenting the 
hands, the study of the feet and head, are impressed on both ladies and gentlemen. 
The votaries of Terpsichore are entreated to so arrange their countenances that their 
faces are illumined by smiles. They are then to glide through the dance like waves 
of the sea—‘‘it being, of course, understood when the elements are in their most 
gentle motion.” Perhaps this discreet caution was not wholly unnecessary, as we 
read, in the midst of fashionable intelligence, ‘‘ Great offence was taken at the Queen’s 
late ball at Buckingham House from a young Caledonian lady of fashion appearing 
in a silver gauze dress so festooned up—d /’Amazone—as to make at every sweep 
of the Scotch reel the motto on her garter legible, which was Z’ Amour embroidered in 
gold.” Perhaps these unavoidable displays may have created the fashion of wearing 
elaborately-worked garters, with the wearer’s name or motto delicately embroidered 
on them. The writer remembers seeing at the Edkins’ sale a pair of garters in 
which were beautifully woven the words “ No star so bright as my delight.” 

No dance ever met with so much opposition as the waltz. Its introduction from 
Germany into this country was regarded by many as an attempt to shake the very 
foundations of morality. Preachers, poets, journalists all combined to denounce the 
licentiousness of its movements and the injurious effect it must have on the manners 
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of society at large. But their detractions were of no avail: the fashionable world 


went waltzing mad, and turned deaf ears to the advice given to them. 


‘*No man of sense will ever make, 
How great soe’er may be her charms, 
His wife of her whom he must take 
From waltzing Partner’s circling arms. 
And is it thus, ye daughters fair 
Of far-famed Albion’s happy Isle — 
Ye, with whom none could oce compare 
For chaste demeanour, free from guile ? 
i And is it thus, unblushingly, 
That ye your charter can resign, 
Or think that Foreign levity 
With British manners may combine? 
Each country has its native dance, 
And custom reconciles to all ; 
But none with truth can e’er advance 
That Waltzes suit an English Ball.” 


In a description of a ball at Paris in 1803, at which ‘Madame Recamier was 
present, the writer expresses surprise at 
“the decency with which that very 
indecent dance the waltz was danced by 
the young Parisians,” although, he adds, 
“the ladies were nearly nude, and the 
scanty garments they wore were all but 
transparent.” By slow degrees, and 
with the help of a compromise which 
professed to modify it into the Waltz 
Country-dance, the waltz obtained more 
favour, and many of its opposers, trimming 
with the times, now declared themselves 
satisfied by seeing that “all the ob- 
jections which it encountered on its first 
introduction seem to have been gradually 
overcome.” 

Here again steps and posturing have 
fallen into disuse, and have given place 
to a style at which those we name 
barbarians have been known to express 
surprise that any pleasure can be derived 
from spinning round like tee-totums. 

With the early Victorian fashions in 
dress, a revival of the dancing of that 
period may set in; as precedent for 
which we may quote an account given 
by “An Englishman in Paris” of her 
present Majesty’s visit to Paris in 1855. 
“One little incident,” he says, “ caused 
a flutter of surprise among the Court 
ladies, who, even at that time, had 


already left off dancing in the pretty, F Ball Dress, A.D. 1809. 
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‘Group of Dancers: ‘Belle Assemblée.” 


old-fashioned way, and merely walked through their quadrilles. The royal matron 
of thirty-five, with a goodly family growing up around her, executed every 
step as her dancing master had taught her, and with none of the listlessness 
that was supposed to be the ‘correct thing.’ I was standing close to Canrobert, 
who had been recalled to resume his functions near the Emperor. After 
watching the Queen for a minute or so, he turned round to the lady on his 
arm, and observed, ‘ Pardt, elle danse comme ses soldats se battent, en veux tu, en 
voila! et correct jusqua la fin.” 


LOUISA PARR. 





“A Court Quadrille.” 









MONSIEUR DE NERON. 


PARIS, October 25th, 1894. 


1830, and there- 

fore, even if you know 

no more of figures than a 
Ministre des Finances you will 
“see that I am sixty-four years old. I am not an infirm 
man, though I no longer eat champagne suppers nor frequent public balls. The trifle 
of interest upon my savings, added to my pension—a mere pittance, such as one might 
expect from these Radical times—enables me to live without care, and to allow myself 
a few gratifications. I drink coffee in bed every morning, as becomes an officer of 
the Second Empire, rise at twelve, and dine upon /a souge of the French soldier, 
followed by a Chateaubriand, or a grilled chicken, avrosé with a bottle of Léoville— 
good enough stuff to lubricate the whistle, as the frank-spoken English sailors say. 

It was one afternoon, a week ago, when I had just finished dinner, that the 
Commissaire de Police of this Arrondissement waited upon me. I was pouring out 
a thimbleful of brandy and deliberating whether to go to the matinée, when the 
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Commissaire followed Babette into my sitting-room unannounced. His muddy boots 
left a mark upon my ruby carpet, and he looked at me inquiringly, as though I 
were some curious and perhaps dangerous animal. I regretfully remembered another 
saying that comes to us from across the Channel, that an Englishman’s house is 
his castle, and wondered how John Bull will relish a hangtail republic like ours 
when he looks up across his roast beef and pint-o’-bitter-draw-it-mild to see an 
inspector walk into his private room, while a couple of bobbies stand staring at the door. 

The Commissaire’s first words informed me that a dangerous character—-he used 
the words with startling intensity—had fallen into the hands of the police, and that a 
paper found in his possession made allusion to me; that I must come instantly to the 
Préfecture, not precisely under arrest, but for the purpose of identifying the prisoner. 

“ Who is this prisoner?” I ejaculated. 

“He passes under so many aliases that it is hard to tell his real name.” 

“ But it is monstrous to connect me with the criminals you find in the byways !” 

“ Apres tout,’ rejoined the Commissaire, with an elastic shrug, “if Monsieur 
is clear of complicity, as of course he must be,” he added, with a queer smile, “it 
will only be to inform us who this man is.” 

“You attach great importance to him, then?” 

The Commissaire drew in his breath with a hissing sound without speaking. 

“So bad as that! ... An Anarchist, perhaps?” 

“ Bédam!” was all the answer I received. 


At the Préfecture de Police I was shown into the Préfet’s private room. ‘There 
were so many people crowded about the table at which he sat, that for a moment 
I did not distinguish which among them was the prisoner. Then two or three men 
moved aside, and I saw him standing handcuffed, with a sergeant de ville on each 
side. I recognised him at once as Monsieur de Néron, a man I had met at several 
periods of my life. His appearance was greatly changed since I first knew him, at 
Rome in the early sixties. He still had the burly, athletic figure of his younger 
days, and the smiling look of insolent triumph; but he had grown fat and bald, 
his eye had lost much of its fire, and his face had acquired that indescribable yet 
unmistakable look that stamps the absinthe drinker. No salutation or word of 
recognition was exchanged. Perhaps he was thinking, as I was, of what happened 
between us in ’71, whereof I shall presently have occasion to speak. 

The Préfet asked me questions till I nearly fainted from exhaustion. After that 
a Juge d’ Instruction cross-questioned me in a way which showed that the prisoner 
was believed to be the supreme chief of the Anarchists in France, Spain, and Italy 
—a sort of ultimate “ Number One,” who makes the plans and touches the button, 
and, pouf!—a revolution. The straightforwardness of my story soon exculpated me 
from any connection with him—a circumstance doubtless greatly strengthened by 
the failure to discover anything more suspicious among my papers than some 
photographs of handsome women and half a dozen love letters dating from no 
matter how many bright years ago. Through the long course of my interrogatory, 
the prisoner never proffered a word, nor made the slightest interruption, merely 
regarding me from time to time with his insouciant, devil-may-care look. Whatever 
reasons his captors had for thinking him guilty of great crimes, he appeared to feel 
quite unconcerned, perhaps knowing that the fetters of justice have no more power 
to bind a malefactor of extraordinary force—a real premier in crime—than the webs 
spun by spiders at dawn can stop a wolf on his way to his lair. Qui sait/ All I 
know is that upon presenting myself the next morning I was excused from further 
attendance, and soon it leaked out that Monsieur de Néron had mysteriously 
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vanished in the night, leaving nothing behind but half a package of cigarettes. 
Impossible, you will say ; yet we all know that things deemed impossible are con- 
tinually happening. There was an enguéte into the circumstances of his escape, and 
the guards who connived at it were severely punished, but that did not bring back 
the culprit. In the meantime my interrogatory was read over to me—a jumbled, 
unintelligible mass of questions and answers—and I was required to sign it as an 
acknowledgment of its accuracy. Before leaving the room a heedless impulse 
prompted me to offer to write the story of my acquaintance with Monsieur de 
Néron in more concise and direct form; whereat the Préfet bowed, as polite as 
a dancing-master, and the Auissier showed me out. The next day, after dinner, 
Babette wheeled a large table to the light, laid upon it half a dozen sheets of foolscap 
and two artistically sharpened pencils, and I wrote the following memorandum : 


I first met Monsieur de Néron at Rome in 1861. It was when the Emperor 
Napoleon had purchased the ruined Palace of the Czsars of Pope Pius IX., and 
had commissioned the celebrated archzologist Pietro Rosa to excavate it. Those 
were the glorious days of old Rome, before it had been smeared with modern 
brick and stucco. True, one might come now and then upon a heap of offal 
higher than a man’s head, and occasionally a throat was cut at midnight, but as 
the charming Romans said, Cosa vuole /—will not God care for His own at the last ? 

An uncle of mine had caused me to receive a military education ; but upon his 
death, in 1852, I relinquished my chance of a commission, and devoted myself to 
a more congenial and lucrative career than the profession of arms. After some 
years of travel and study, I obtained a clerical appointment in connection with the 
researches being made by the Imperial Government amid the ruins of the Palatine 
Hill. One morning I was superintending the labours of a force of men, with my 
maps unrolled at my feet. The scene was one of such transcendent loveliness, with 
the violet Alban hills and the vast stretch of the green Campagna in the distance, 
that occasionally I strolled this way or that, to look about me and to breathe the 
soft Roman air, and revel in the deliciousness of the Italian sunshine. During one 
of these momentary absences, I observed a stranger, a young man, clean shaven, of 
powerful physique and commanding air, walking about contemplating the fragments 
that raised themselves in places above the greensward. I took him to be some 
visitor of distinction to whom a permit had been extended, and thinking it a pity 
that he should waste his time in mere idle speculation, approached him, with the 
remark, “If you desire a guide, Monsieur, I will detail some one to accompany you !” 

Before my sentence was finished, the stranger, who had turned to confront me, burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. I felt so mortified at this rudeness that I was moving 
away, when, laying his hand upon my arm, and restraining his merriment, he said : 

“You will perhaps excuse the mirth your question excites in me when I give 
you some slight proof of how little I, of all others, stand in need of a guide in 
the Palace of the Czsars. Listen. You and your men are at this moment, so 
one of them told me, in search of a portico or side entrance to the structure 
raised by Caligula. You are searching for it in the wrong place: it is farther back, 
and a hundred yards to the left!” 

I was as much displeased by this suggestion as I had been at his want of civility 
when I addressed him. Was it not absurd, as well as impertinent, that a casual visitor 
should assume to know better than Signor Rosa, under whose orders I was working ? 

“ Nevertheless,” I replied, “I am not informed upon what authority you speak ; and, 
as for the position of the portico, it must evidently have opened upon the Via Sacra.” 

“You are again mistaken,” answered the stranger. ‘“ The Via Sacra did not pass, 
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as you imagine, in a straight line before the Palace. When you dig it out, you 
will find that it bends away to the eastward.” 

I looked at the man in silence. Was he mad—this babbler who knew the 
course of the Via Sacra, that had lain buried for centuries, and whose position 
the best of us could only conjecture ? 

“There is another mistake upon your map which lies unrolled yonder,” he added, 
talking as though he owned the ground we stood upon. “The temple of Jupiter 
was built, not where you place it, but near those great trees, at the head of a little 
street called, in ancient times, the Clivus Palatinus.” With that he gave me a nod, 
and, turning away, continued his stroll. 

You may be sure I did not let the matter end there. A moment later my clerk 
was following him from a distance, and that afternoon he reported the stranger to 
be i cavaliere di Nerone, lodging in the Via Quattro Fontane. 

His words were strange enough, and left me dazed; but, stranger still, the 
statements he made proved true. I remained several years in Rome, working as 
one of Signor Rosa’s assistants. The portico was found at the spot indicated ; the 
Via Sacra turned eastward, as he said; the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and even the 
Clivus Palatinus, revealed themselves at the point he had noted. And here I must 
plead guilty to having taken to myself the credit of these discoveries as the result 
of my own superior acumen. As soon as it appeared that the stranger was right 
about the portico, I announced the other facts he had communicated to me, and 
upon my prognostications proving correct, I became famous among antiquarians 

It goes without saying that I made inquiries concerning the Cavaliere di Nerone, 
which resulted in information of a nature to his discredit. Whence he came, no 
one knew. He had received an excellent education, and spoke French with such 
correctness as indicated a long residence in Paris. He was said to be indolent and 
gluttonous. He talked with gusto of Spanish bull-fights in which he had participated, 
and was known to the police for monstrous and demoniacal cruelty to animals, and, 
when they fell into his power, to young children. He possessed ability of a 
high order, frequented the Papal Court, always had plenty of money, and was 
evidently “ protected,” as the Romans call it, by the highest influence. He was 
fond of strolling about the ruins, knowing many of them, as it were, by intuition, and 
speaking of a few as recalling personal memories. Some of his time must, however, 
have been less innocently employed, for, although but twenty-three years old, he had 
already incurred the scandal of having compromised and abandoned two young women. 

My phenomenal success with the buried Via Sacra and the ‘Temple of Jupiter Stator 
ultimately brought me to the notice of the Emperor Napoleon. I was appointed 
one of his staff of literary secretaries, being employed in 1866 upon technical and 
geographical data for his “ Vie de Jules César,” and in 1867 upon confidential matters. 
I do not mean to insinuate that I was more favoured or trusted than others who 
were engaged in similar capacities ; but I was industrious, I acquired the knack of 
quickly deciphering the Emperor’s chirography, and away from my desk, or from 
the presence of my Imperial master, I forgot everything of a private nature that 
came under my notice. 

In the summer of 1867 I was ordered to Compiégne, to take my turn for a 
fortnight as one of his Majesty’s scribes. That year, as every one knows, was the 
climax of the Second Empire. The Exhibition was open, and the Czar, the King of 
Prussia, the Sultan, and the Emperor of Austria visited Paris. All the luxury and 
magnificence in which the pride of life and the lust of the flesh can steep themselves 
were there. To this day, when I listen to the love music of Strauss, whose waltzes 
were familiar novelties, I seem to behold again a semblance of that voluptuous dream. 
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But to the Emperor 

— ill, harassed, 

haunted by fore- 

bodings—that year’s 

cup was bitter. I 

had first seen him 

in 1857, when he 

was par excellence 

“ the man of nerve. 

Through almost daily contact I came to know 

him as the nerveless man. Ten years before, 

he strode upon the lines of a fixed purpose ; 
now every step pointed towards a collapse. 

On the day of my arrival at Compiégne I 

was surprised to see the Cavaliere di Nerone 

sitting after dinner upon a terrace in the midst 

of a brilliant group of men and women. I say 

surprised only in the sense that I had not expected to meet him, for Compiégne 

was the place to which all sorts of adventurers obtained access. The next day I 

heard that his name was now gallicised into “ Monsieur de Néron,” that he was still 

under the highest protection of the Pontifical Government, that he was the inventor 

of a fulminating powder of extraordinary destructiveness, with which some officers 


| 
~ 


‘He was fond of strolling about the ruins.” 
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of the Bureau de l’Artillerie were experimenting. In appearance he was unchanged. 
There were the same athletic and burly proportions, the same thick-set neck and 
clean-shaven face, the same sensuous yet commanding eyes. My informant whispered 
further that he had left Rome two years previously on account of a defalcation in 
the Pontifical treasury in which he appeared to be implicated, and also that. his 
name was connected at Compiégne with that of Mademoiselle X——, one of the 
beautiful girls with whom, as maids of honour, the Empress surrounded herself. 
Socially he was a favourite—as is often the case when 4 man has a scandal jingling at 
his heels: it is like tying a tin pan to a dog’s tail—all the other dogs run after him. 

One afternoon, some days later, my work being finished, and the Emperor 
having left the chateau for a drive, so that there was no chance of my services 
being required, I resolved to refresh myself. by a walk through the forest. I had 
gone some distance when, on approaching a cleariag, I heard excited voices. One 
was the voice of a woman, pleading in “words that did not reach me; the other 
was that of a man—harsh, strident, producing a sound that I had never before 
heard the equal of. A few steps brought me to the edge of the trees, and there 
I halted. Thirty paces distant stood Mademoiselle X , confronted by Monsieur 
de Néron. She had ceased to speak; her face was bathed in tears, and her hands 
were extended in mute supplication. And he! What a figure he was—dressed to 
perfection, twisting his gants de suéde convulsively between his fingers, with red 
passionate face and livid eyes, and nostrils distended like an animal’s! During 
the instant I stood there he poured forth his words with frenzied volubility, and 
—think of it—this angry raving of his was zz Latin! Then suddenly he advanced 
and stru¢k the lady a heavy slap in the face. 

I sprang to the rescue, but halted at the first step. De Néron had turned 
upon his heel, and was striding away. Mademoiselle X—— was walking slowly 
towards me, with her face bent down and half-covered by a handkerchief she 
held to it. For the lady’s sake I would have interposed a moment before; but 
now, for the sake of the lady’s amour propre, 1 drew back unnoticed, watching to 
see that she was not followed or further molested. She walked away sobbing, 
passing within a few yards of me, and disappeared among the trees. 

I paused’ for some minutes, rooted to the spot where I had innocently trespassed 
upon a drama of grave import to at least one life. What may have been the 
story between these two I know not, nor at that moment did I concern myself 
with it. The perplexity that beset me was the fact that De Néron spoke to 
Mademoiselle X—— in Latin. Now, a man in a paroxysm of rage may curse and 
ram in the language most familiar to him, even though it be unknown to the 
person to whom the words are addressed. It is Nature’s instinctive reversion to 
the mother tongue. But how could Latin be De Néron’s mother tongue? Of 
course I shall be told that what he used was Italian, but this was not the fact. 
I speak Italian fluently, and am too good a Latin scholar to be mistaken. Moreover, 
it was Latin spoken as neither I nor any other living man had ever heard it used, 
with a rhythm of enunciation and a redundance of invective wholly different from 
the stilted aping of a dead language. Could it be that Monsieur de Néron 
spoke Latin in that paroxysmal frenzy because to him it was a living language, 
expressing things no modern and acquired tongue could phrase with equal force 
and fluency? 

In the midst of these cogitations I noticed something lying upon the grass where 
they had stood, and found it to be one of De Néron’s gloves. After breakfast on the 





morrow I led him aside. He remembered me at once, though I do not know 
whether he had previously noticed me during the week I had been at Compiégne. 
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“He advanced and struck the lady.” 


’ - 
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“We met once in Rome,” I began, “some years ago, among the ruins of the 
Palatine, with whose former construction you showed a miraculous knowledge.” 

He smiled absently, nodded, and waited for me to continue. 

“Chance brought me yesterday in sight of a painful scene a mile from here. 
I was stupefied to see a man strike a lady.” 

He turned upon me his large face, beneath whose olive skin the hot blood 
flushed. Even in that moment’s excitement I could not but admire the classic 
contour of his features, and thought him, as perhaps Mademoiselle X had 
thought him before me, as handsome as the sun-god whom Clytie loved. 

Without another word I extended his glove, but he brushed it impatiently aside. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “you can carry my glove back to the place where you 
found it. You were pained, you say, to see me yesterday at a moment upon which 
another would have forborne to intrude. I remember you only too well during the 
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Roman days to which you refer. I rendered you then a trifling service, which you 
acknowledged by having me dogged to my lodgings, and by causing offensive and 
injurious inquiries to be circulated about me. Shall I tell you in a word what I 
think of your conduct ? ” 

“Do me the favour,” I exclaimed, “to say that word in Latin, since that is 
the tongue in which, to judge from your performance yesterday, you express yourself 
with the greatest readiness.” 

He winced at this thrust, and I saw a dangerous look leap to his eyes. 

“* Monsieur,” he exclaimed hotly, ‘since you presume to allude again to what 
happened yesterday, you will be good enough to meet me to-morrow at sunrise at 
that identical spot, with your seconds, when we shall finish this discussion with very 
few words in any language.” 


On the following morning the sun had not yet reached the horizon when, at 
a little before seven o’clock, I and my seconds, who were officers of my acquaintance, 
arrived upon the now familiar ground. It was a fine, crisp, October day, the air 
quite still, and the motionless branches of red and gold contrasting vividly with 
the brilliant emerald of the grass. I was a capital swordsman in those days, having 
been a fencer all my life, and having previously had two affairs upon the terrain, 
of which modesty forbids me to speak further than to say that one turned upon 
the question whether macaroni should or should not be flavoured with cheese, and 
that the other concerned a lady’s photograph which my opponent had abstracted 
(by mistake, of course) from her-album. [therefore felt quite unconcerned, and 
walked briskly up and down, humming a ‘refrain from Za Belle Héléne, while my 
seconds chatted softly and puffed at their cigars. When twenty minutes had elapsed, 
one of them approached me ceremoniously, as one soldier approaches another who 
is about to risk his life. 

“T have the deep regret, mon cher,” he began, “to inform you, with the 
concurrence of my colleague, that in our opinion it is evident that the Sieur de 
Néron will not come to this rendezvous. ‘This evasion of his is identical with 
what he did last year, when he failed to meet Madame Mathilde’s husband.” 

Almost before the speaker had finished a martial figure appeared and saluted us 
all with a comprehensive wave of the hand, in which he held an open letter. This 
gentleman was Colonel B——, one of Monsieur de Néron’s seconds, and the letter 
was written by the Cavaliere himself at midnight, informing the Colonel that, upon 
reflection, it appeared beneath his dignity to cross swords with one whom he was 
pleased to term “an employé,” and that he was on the point of leaving for Paris. 
“A greater piece of poltroonery never came to my knowledge,” added the Colonel, 
“and I trust, gentlemen, that you will do me ‘and my colleague the justice to 
exonerate us from all responsibility.” 


Two years and nine months later, at the beginning of August 1870, the First 
French Army Corps occupied the line of the Lauter; and here I, serving as one 
of General Douay’s volunteer aides, was in camp. The army was short of officers, 
as of everything else, and a graduate of St. Cyr would at least do to stop a Prussian 
bullet. I was sitting on the grass trying to repair my garments, and thinking to 
myself that, from all the disheartening news that circulated, the bottom was equally 
out of our march to Berlin. Suddenly a figure passed before me: it was De Néron, 
in uniform, covered with decorations, and no more disconcerted at the sight of me 
than if we had never laid eyes upon one another. I rose at once, and walked 
straight upon him. 
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** Monsieur,” I exclaimed, “ when one is a coward, one does not presume to stand 
in the ranks of brave men who are about to give their blood for their country.” 

He regarded me fixedly, with magnificent indifference, breathing short a little from 
corpulency, which had gained upon him since our rencounter at Compiégne. He wore 
an artillery uniform, from which I inferred that his fulminating powder might have 
secured hima commission. He looked the very type of a fighting man—cool, resolute, 
imperturbable—yet I alone in all that camp knew him to be an arrant poltroon. 

“ Monsieur,” he replied without hesitation, “I did not.come here to bandy words 
or cross weapons with my brother officers. Within a few days—perhaps a few hours 
—we are to encounter a host of enemies. Will not that suffice your ardour? And 
when that moment comes,” he pursued, laying his hand theatrically upon his breast, 
“T will vie with you, as becomes a preux chevalier, in deeds of prowess ; and when 
the victory is ours, if ours it is to be, I will, if you still require it, meet you when 
and where you please.” 

“ That,” I exclaimed, slapping my leg contemptuously, “is what you said a couple 
of years ago, just before business called you in such haste from Compiégne.” 

“Well,” he answered quietly, as though my taunt had passed him by, “if we 
must fight, so shall it be. Curb your impatience for a day or two, and on the first 
battlefield we will shoot one another, @ /’Américaine, on sight.” 

De Néron was not wrong in anticipating a surfeit of fighting. Two days later, 
August 6th, those of us who held the village of Froeschewiller were violently 
attacked. I pass by the courage, the carnage, the horror, the despair of that evil 
day. As I stood watching the wild gallop of the cuirassiers to their destruction, I 
was wounded and my horse killed by the bursting of a shell. On our side it had 
already become a sauve gui peut, and I made my way painfully to the rear, whither 
thousands were straggling. Presently an officer rode past me covered with dust, 
and grasping a broken sword: in leaping a hedge his horse fell and threw him 
heavily. A moment later, passing where he lay, I recognised de Néron. Much 
as I disliked the man, the chivalry of a French officer bade me pause beside my 
intended adversary, even in the midst of that awful débac/e, and offer him such 
assistance as one disabled man can give another. He grasped eagerly the proffered 
canteen, and, having slaked his thirst, thanked me and rose with difficulty to his feet. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, as we walked away together. Then, as though speaking 
to himself, he added, “The amphitheatre never beheld a finer slaughter than the 
mangling and crippling and killing of those cuirassiers. By all the gods, what 
a sight!” 

The retreat to Chalons was an arduous five days’ journey, which de Néron and 
I made in company with a convoy of wounded. We no longer talked of fighting: 
there was sure to be enough of that without duels. Moreover, the extraordinary 
mystery which hung about this singular man exercised a witchery over me that 
nothing could shake off. I am no more inquisitive than most people, yet I would 
have given half a year’s income to know the Cavaliere’s true story. Events proved 
that I had not long to wait. 

On the 12th of August we sat down to dine together ¢éfe ad “éfe in a restaurant 
at Chalons. It was to be our last meeting, and we had agreed to part friends. 
On the morrow I, with my arm in a sling, was to return to Paris for a fortnight 
in the hospital, while he, having recovered from his concussion, should resume his 
service with Ducrot’s Army Corps. We were finishing a bottle of champagne at the 
end of dinner, by way of refreshing our lips after the two bottles of Chambertin which 
had flavoured our repast. For three weeks we had been living upon coarse camp 
fare, glad during the retreat to get a single meal a day. The wine, the rest, and 
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our table-talk together had brought us to a stage of good-natured comradeship on 
the strength of which I ventured to inquire the fate of his fulminating powder. 

“It is the greatest military invention of the age,” he replied, coolly wiping his 
lips; “and, had the army been supplied with my long-barrelled magazine cannon, 
and my annihilating shells, the Prussians could not have lived within seven miles 
of our line of battle. Que voulez-vous? the models are somewhere in the Ordnance 
Department, and could we have hastened them by—say a few years, an equipment 
of artillery would have been furnished to the Armée du Rhin, compared to which 
the Prussian batteries and your rumbling mitrailleuses are but coffee-mills.” 

“And yet you are not a professional artillerist ?” 

“No; I pursue it as a profession of love.” 

“A singular taste for a dilettante!” 

“You might not think it so if you knew who and what I am.” . 

“Can you not see,” I ejaculated impatiently, “that I am dying to know who 
and what you are? You are the most weird enigma ever heard of. You know 
things that have been forgotten for centuries, and my flesh creeps when I clasp 
your hand in mine, as though it were a hand that had plucked flowers and filled 
wine-cups ages ago. 

Monsieur de Néron listened to these extravagant words without emotion. “I 
cannot tell you my story,” he answered, after a moment’s hesitation: “ it is incredible, 
and you would no more believe it than a dozen others to whom it has been told.” 

“ As surely,” I rejoined, “as the facts you told me about the position of the buried 
ruins on the Palatine proved true, will I believe any confidence about yourself.” 

At these words Monsieur de Néron rose, paid for our dinner, and motioned me 
to follow. ‘I cannot talk,” he explained, “when there is any risk of being overheard. 
It is a fine starlight night, the streets are tolerably quiet,—walk with me half an hour, 
and I will recount to you a stranger story than is to be found in most fiction. 

“Do you ever,” he asked, passing his arm familiarly through mine, “ experience 
a sudden spasmodic consciousness that the thing you are doing, or the words you 
are speaking, or the thought you are thinking, have been done or spoken or thought 
by you in some dim, bygone epoch? Of course you do. It is a sensation experienced 
by almost every one, and from it was derived our first perception of the possible 
transmigration of souls. With me that consciousness was habitual from childhood. 
As soon as I began to think, I perceived that I possessed two memories, and that 
one of them was a recollection of things that happened to me at some remote date, 
amid other scenes, and in the companionship of people I no longer met. When 
I was fourteen, I talked about this dual memory to a priest who came once a week 
to Rocca di Papa, where my mother lived; and he first laughed at my queer fancy, 
and presently became afraid of me. The next year I was put to school at a Jesuit 
seminary, and ventured, after a time, to make the same confidence to my tutor. He 
did not laugh, for Jesuits know that the truth, however grotesque, is never ridiculous ; 
and, so far from being disconcerted, he gave me excellent advice. ‘You evidently 
believe,’ he said, ‘that somewhere, at some time long since past, you lived upon 
earth, and that the memory of that life haunts and follows and perplexes you now. 
Through the life you are living to-day appears to you to be woven the tissue of a 
life you know only in memory, but that you remember with perfect distinctness. 
My advice to you is to read, to study, to fill your mind with pictures of bygone 
times, and the semblance of many lands, and the names of a thousand illustrious 
men. Probe the past in every direction. If your theory is right, you should 
some day come upon a clue to this extraordinary dreamland. If there be nothing 
in it, the course of study I recommend will have made you no mean scholar.’ 
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“T took him at his word, and a month later sought him again with an open 

book in my hand. ‘Lucius Annus Seneca,’ I explained, pointing to the title-page, 

‘was the name of my tutor.’ ‘And who then the devil are you?’ shouted the 

Jesuit, growing red in the face. ‘I have found my own name also, I replied 
triumphantly, ‘and here it is :— 


“¢ NERO CLaupius C#sar Drusus GERMANICUS.’ 


“The Jesuits would have no more to do with me, but I was provided for at 
the Collegio Romano by an all-powerful influence that has continually made itself 
felt. I acquired Latin by intuition, and gave my tutors the music of half a dozen 
of the love songs Acte used to sing, which they developed into superb anthems. 
At the age of sixteen I wrote my dream-life from memory, and submitted it in 
the form of a prize essay, embracing newly discovered and authentic facts concerning 
the emperor Nero and his times. It made a profound sensation. Some of the 
Cardinals thought to test me. ‘If, they said, ‘this be indeed a case of direct trans- 
migration, you will be able to take us to the spot on the Campagna where stood 
the freedman’s house to which Nero fled, and where he died.’ I led them forth 
to a place I recognised, transfigured though it is, and bade the labourers dig. 
Four feet below the sod they uncovered the foundations of a villa. ‘ Now,’ I said, 
‘the atrium of this house was paved with red and yellow tiles’; and in the débris, 
all broken and displaced, we found a score of the red and yellow tiles I remembered. 
The only thing that still puzzled me was that I do not look quite as I used to do. 
You shake your head? Well, I received my robust figure from my mother, who 
was a handsome contadina; and, as to my father, knowing Rome as you must, you 
should have little difficulty in making a shrewd guess as to his identity. Little by 
little, in the course of my reading, the complete past became distinct. I remembered 
my first love, the beautiful freedwoman Acte ; I recalled the poet Lucan, the Consul 
Laternus, Faenius Rufus, the Prefect of the Pretorians, and Calpurnius Piso, with 
whom I used to sup. But I sought in vain for my golden house at the foot of 
the Esquiline, or for the Roman Forum, where as a youth I sat administering 
justice, or for the gardens of Sallust, where I loved to lie in the deep shade and 
dream. They existed no more than did the face of Nero in the glass; for, you 
understand, it was my soul only that had survived, and with it my memory. All 
my youth I was consumed by a passionate love of that past to which my reveries by 
day and my visions at night reverted. I longed for the associations of that proud 
life, for the frenzied shouts of the populace, for the triumphant march-past of my 
legions, for chariot races, and the gasp of the stricken gladiator, for the lascivious 
songs of the dancing girls, and for the flutes of the Athenian slaves at night.” 

“There was once a fire in Rome,” I dryly suggested. 

“Yes, and to this day it makes me laugh to read your modern melodramatic version 
of it, and to find that Iam guilty of something I had no more to do with than yourself.” 

I had let the man run on, for he was evidently mad. ‘“ We have wandered a 
bit,” I said, “from that delight in your long-barrelled cannon and annihilating 
explosives concerning which we began to speak. Are these also derived from 
souvenirs of the Imperial Nero?” 

“There is,” he answered slowly, speaking as though in mental pain, “a wild beast 
in many men’s natures ; and why should not that evil thing, with its cruelty, its base 
passions, its delight in wrong, haunt a soul from one life to another? If that wild 
beast had been let sleep and not awakened, the story of my first life would have 
been different. But when once a tiger has tasted blood, it is too late to tame him.” 
Then, suddenly observing that we neared the house in which I had been lodged, 
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he disengaged his arm from mine, feng 
nodded an abrupt good-night, and 
was presently lost among the moving 
groups of people. 











The siege had come to an end, 
and the Commune was in possession 


His greeting died unspoken upon his lips,” 


of Paris. I had served from 
October vntil January, had 
escaped wounds, but not the 
exposure and privation of the 
trenches. In April I lay dan- 
gerously ill of typhoid fever, 
/ from which by the middle of May I was convalescent. It 
was a time of such horrors as Paris had not known since la 
Barthélemy. I was lodged in the Rue de Rivoli, within sound of the firing that 
went on day and night, while the National troops broke into the city, and the 
Communards stood at bay,—almost within sight of the Colonne Vendéme when it 
fell, with the military supremacy of which it was the emblem. One _ evening 
Madame S whose /ocataire I was, came to my room in great agitation. 
“ Monsieur,” she said, bursting into tears, 1 appeal to you as a man and an 
officer for protection.” 
“ Parbleu, Madame!” I cried, “ what mean these strange words?” 
“Protection, not for me, who am of an age to care for myself, but for my 
daughter—a child of fifteen.” 
“ Protection against whom?” 
“ Against an officer who has lodged here these two weeks.” 
“ And his name ?” 
“Le Chevalier de Néron.” 
“My good woman,” I cried, beside myself with rage, weak as I was, “have the kindness 
to take my card to Monsieur de Néron, and say I beg a few words with him immediately.” 
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**To-night | shall see Paris in flames.” 


y 


The Chevalier, whom I had by this time come to regard as my evil genius, was out 
at the moment, but returned an hour later to secure some papers. Upon the receipt 
of my message, he came bounding upstairs to my room. His greeting died unspoken 
upon his lips before the cold gesture with which I motioned him to a chair. 

“Tt appears, Monsieur,” I began, in a voice which I essayed to render calm, “ that 
I am fated always to hear revolting things of you. One of the worst reached 
my ears an hour ago. We will not discuss it, any more than we will resume our 
consideration of that crazy tale you confided to me at Chalons. You understand 
very well what I mean, and I order you to leave this house on the instant, and not 
enter it again under pain of being shot like the hound that you are.” 

He looked at me for a moment in insolent silence. “Yes,” he said at length, 
“T see what it is. You were a fool and a beggar when I first knew you,—now 
you are a fool and rich. You are living in good quarters here, which means money, 
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and nothing dulls the wits so much. In that, mark you, wealth differs from power, 
which, when it becomes supreme, ends in madness. As to the matter to which your 
insinuations point, recall, if you can, that Ode of Horace beginning 


‘Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator,’ 


and you will understand. Poppeia used to recite it divinely eighteen hundred years 
ago. ‘The fair nymph below, who understands and believes my story, is none other 
than a Greek girl whom in that bygone age I loved beneath her native skies. 
Think you I would not know again the voluptuous imagination of my divine 
Euphrosyne, or that, wheresoever we meet, she could fail to follow me, even as a 
love-bird flies to its mate? But as for yourself, by Hercules, I have trifled with 
you too long. Hark? do you hear those explosions? I must be gone. I find 
here in Paris a sphere worthy of great deeds. It is I who all day long have been 
preparing the petroleuses. I saw Rome burn—to-night I shall see Paris in flames. 
But before I go, you shall receive from me the most excruciating death known to 
the ancients. With this bottle of petroleum I shall make of you a feu d@’artifice 
similar to those I made of the early Christians——” 

“Stay! ... What's that?” 

I had struggled to my feet, and pointed speechless to the window. Before us 
was the black line of the Tuileries, through whose casements the eager flames were 
leaping. He rushed astonished to the hall, where a corner window gave a wider 
view ; and, springing after him, I closed and bolted the door. 


That, Monsieur le Préfet, or reader, whoever you may be, is all I know of 
Monsieur de Néron. I am not astonished to hear to-day, after twenty-three years, 
that he is the ultimate Number One of the Renaissance that is to purge the world 
with dynamite. Nor does it surprise me, Messteurs les policiers, that he has slipped 
through your clumsy clutches. Have I an opinion about him, you ask? None 
whatever. I do not know whether he is more fool than knave, or whether he is 
more mad than many other equally eccentric people I have met in the course of a 
long and adventurous life. 

A point that interests me is the query what I, an old and relatively helpless man, 
may personally expect from De Néron. His enmity I can now depend upon; and 
you, Monsieur le Préfet, intimate that he is at the head of a fraternity of Socialists 
that drawn up in single rank would encircle Paris. This fact alone is so conclusive 
a demonstration of the futility of nineteenth-century methods against Radicalism, 
that I shall not hesitate upon emergency to take the law into my own hands, as 
people say when they mean to break it. I do not know what Monsieur de Néron 
and his pals may be planning. Any night he or some of them may appear at my 
bedside to settle accounts with me in some such drastic fashion as would have 
delighted him in the fine old days he remembers. But this I know—that I sleep 
with an American revolver under my pillow, and that the American revolver is a 
weapon of great straightforwardness and clearness of purpose, or, as its Trans- 
Atlantic manufacturers would say in their expressive vernacular,—it means business 
every time! 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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GREFLECTION 
OG ON: THE: HABITS 
AND: TASTES :OF 
FISH 


O many this inquiry 
will seem to admit of 
a very short answer 
— “habits unintel- 

ligible, tastes beastly.” 
Nevertheless we who have 
the fish-frenzy upon us 
cannot keep our feet from 
wandering to the well-worn 
path which so many better 
men have already trodden in vain. 

Intellectually the fish does not seem to 

stand high. “Neither in its instincts nor 

in general intelligence,” says Dr. Romanes, 

“can. any fish be compared with an ant”: 

and this in spite of the fact that the cerebral 

hemispheres of a fish are enormous as com- 
pared with “the pedunculated and convoluted 
lobes” (apparently a pet name for the brain) 

“which surmount the cephalic ganglion of 

an ant.” 

It seems rather a poor thing not to live 
up to one’s cerebral hemispheres, but perhaps 
this omission may be at the root of some of 
the less praiseworthy peculiarities of the fish. 
{ must here. observe that I confine myself 
entirely to fresh-water fish, and to the fresh- 
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water fish of the British Isles. I have 
nothing to say about the “strange, astonished- 
looking, angle faced, dreary-mouthed, gaping 
wretches of the sea,” as Leigh Hunt (whom 
I quote rather nervously from memory) 
describes them. I also intend to leave 
foreign countries severely alone, for many of 
the fish there have most reprehensible habits. 
In some of the Brazilian rivers, for instance, 
there is a fish (according to the novelist) 
that browses upon people’s legs and other 
unconsidered trifles of the same sort when 
it gets the chance. Also I give up the 
salmon as an inscrutable mystery, whose 
mysteriousness has only been deepened by 
the research bestowed upon it. Here, how- 
ever, romance seems to have had its fairy 
finger in the scientific pie. Dr. Romanes, 
in treating of salmon, quotes from Kirby, 
apparently with approval, that “their tail is 
a very powerful organ, and its muscles have 
wonderful energy: by placing it in their 
mouths they make of it a very elastic spring, 
for letting it go with violence they raise them- 
selves in the air from twelve to fifteen feet, 
and so clear the cataract that impedes their 
course (“Animal Intelligence,” p. 250). I did 
not know Dr. Romanes, but I think I should 
have liked to; because I feel I could have 
told him fishing stories without any of that 
caution which cramps one’s style so seriously 
in relating one’s experiences to a hardened 
fisherman. ‘This particular fable has the 
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merit of a respectable antiquity, appearing as 
far back as the sixteenth century, in a poem 
called “Polyolbion,” by Michael Drayton ; 
but of course it has no foundation in fact. 

Naturally the fish one first turns to is the 
trout. The tastes of trout are so-so; but 
their habits are often exasperating to the 
last degree. For instance, do but mark 
their behaviour when there is “smut” on 
the water. No words, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with the resources of the language, 
are at all capable of dealing with a “smutting” 
trout. Tantalised to distraction by the 
heavy rises which are making the water boil 
all round him, the helpless fisherman tries 
fly after fly in vain. Nothing will satisfy 
these most delicate monsters but the tiny 
black specks of animal life which swarm 
down upon the river, and which are altogether 
too small for imitation. I say satisfy, but 
this is not really the right word; for no 
honest satisfaction can possibly be found 
in gulping down these ugly little mites, and 
the practice must be considered not so 
much an exhibition of bad taste as a morbid 
indulgence in an unconscionable habit. 

In point of fact, as regards the sense of 
taste, it seems doubtful whether fish, or at 
any rate trout, possess it in any high degree. 
Mr. Ronald describes a practical joke which 
he played off on a trout of his acquaintance. 
After feeding him with bluebottles au 
naturel for some time, he tried him suddenly 
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with a devilled bluebottle. However, the 
trout devoured this contentedly, in spite of its 
mustard and cayenne, and entirely robbed the 
situation of its humour. On the other hand, 
Mr. Grant Allen, I think, says somewhere that 
fish rise more eagerly to flies that have been 
smeared with broken-up worms. Personally, 
I confess that this information was new to 
me ; and somehow I think I should like to 
tell fishing stories to Mr. Grant Allen also— 
though perhaps it is possible that fish might 
be attracted to flies treated in this appetising 
manner by their sense of smell, which is 
undoubtedly keen. This, however, confronts 
us with a fresh difficulty. If it is the odour 
of the bait which attracts the fish, why do 
they pay any attention to the odourless 
imitations which are offered them in increasing 
numbers every year? Douglas Jerrold indeed 
hints darkly at certain trout that were fattened 
entirely upon artificial flies, but this breed 
has completely disappeared from British 
waters. Probably difficulties of this kind 
are best explained by some theory of original 
sin; and as a “working hypothesis,” it may 
be conveniently assumed that fish will eat 
almost anything that you don’t expect them to. 
In the stomach of a large pike one may en- 
counter almost anything, from a silver watch 
downwards ; but the pike, besides being a 
ferocious glutton, is cursed with a senseless 
acquisitiveness which impairs his value as 
an awful example. However, even fish who, 
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like Balbus or Caius (I forget which) eat 
merely that they may live, and not as a thinly 
veiled form of piracy, have appetites which 
are at least comprehensive, if not positively 
filthy. It is to be feared that even the trout, 
of whom we should all like to think as well 
as possible, is not always averse to sewage, 
and baser fish make no secret of their delight 
in it. Flies are a dainty enough form of 
food, but when we come to worms, frogs, 
caterpillars, gentles and so forth, we can only 
hope that the sense of taste is practically 
non-existent in fish. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that 
fish do not hear ; but, however this may be, 
they certainly take it out in seeing. ‘There 
seems to be hardly any position in which the 
fisherman cannot be seen by a fish who gives 
his mind to it, except when wading up stream ; 
and then it is sometimes almost necessary to 
kick the fish out of the way. 

In the matter of baits, angling literature is 
full of instances of the unexpected proving 
successful. Once on the South Coast I fell 
in with a bass-fisher, and stopping to watch 
his operations, I was not a little surprised to 
see that he worked his flies by a series of 
violent jerks. At first I set this down to 
ignorance or lunacy ; but after a while I con- 
cluded that if it was madness there was at any 
rate some method in it. Accordingly I sug- 
gested to him cautiously that his style seemed 
to me to be wanting in repose. “ Well,” he 
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replied reflectively, “I consider it a good plan, 
because it makes the fish think that they 
aren’t really flies.” And then I perceived that 
I was in the presence of a master. My own 
experience is not particularly rich in this 
direction, but in my time I have taken tench 
with a plantain head, chub with a piece of 
white rag, perch with the bare hook, and once 
I almost secured a carp on a sea-trout fly. 
This last might pass for an ordinary fishing 
story, so I feel I must condescend to par- 
ticulars. It occurred in a shallow and weedy 
pond in Surrey, wherein I was fishing for 
perch with a sort of small “silver doctor.” 
There were some large carp maundering 
about in an aimless way, but to these I 
naturally paid no heed till one started in 
pursuit of the fly. This was rather a be- 
wildering situation, for I could not suppose 
that any self-respecting carp would seek to 
devour an artificial fly; when suddenly I 
bethought me of the wisdom of my bass-fisher, 
and straightway adopted his tactics. These 
brought me to the verge of success, but, alack ! 
no further. At each jerk the carp grew more 
reckless, and finally I believe—I am truthful 
toa fault, and can say no more, but I believe 
he actually seized the fly. Anyhow I struck 
—but with only the usual result. 

The habits and conduct of fish are hope- 
lessly incalculable. The early bird gobbles 
up the early worm without any heart-search- 
ings as to whether the worm is in season. 
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Even on the lower level of humanity we do 
not spurn the first green peas we encounter 
because we know that their proper season has 
not arrived. And I further imagine that we 
should be only too thankful if we could get 
them after their season had passed away. 
But let any one try to tempt a trout with any 
early delicacies, say a mayfly in April, and 
unless he be a perfervid enthusiast he will 
not try again. So, too, I have seena belated 
green drake in August float down unscathed 
over the heads of rising chub, who in May 
or June would have snapped it up before it 
had travelled a yard. There really is no 
dealing with creatures that are slaves to 
principle in this hopeless degree. 

Modern writers on fishing are getting rather 
shy of the various winds ; but many of the 
older treatises lay down the law on the subject 
with a confidence which, though transparently 
honest, is sadly puzzling to this generation of 
fishermen. All the classical authorities com- 
bine in denouncing the east wind as the 
worst ; the north was bad, but not so bad: 
the west wind was the best, and if it had 
a dash of south in it, so much the better. 
Nowadays the east wind has transferred some 
of its evil reputation to the north, which 
perhaps is considered as the worst wind on the 
whole. But though the west wind in modera- 
tion still stands highest in the fisherman’s 
favour, I should say that the south wind, 
with its sultry heat and its thunderstorms, is 
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commonly regarded as a blessing rather care- 
fully disguised. But in truth the caprices of 
fish are quite independent of the wind, and 
far more variable. Fish may be caught, 
when they are so disposed, in any wind, and 
indeed in almost any weather. Probably the 
most hopeless conditions for fishing (I mean 
legitimate fishing) are when the stream is in 
flood. But even under these circumstances 
David Foster of Ashbourne assured me some 
years ago that he had made good baskets by 
fishing close to the bank with a fly which I 
think he called the “whistler.” It was tied 
with a dull cream-coloured hackle (taken, I 
believe, somewhere from the person of the 
golden plover) and a gold body. And this 
reminds me of an experience of my own in 
Dovedale. It was one of those vile days 
which I admit are generally reserved for river- 
picnics, but a conscientious fisherman will 
generally come in for a sprinkling of them: 
a howling wind, which dashed the line back 
into one’s face, varied though not relieved by 
storms of bitter rain. I had toiled till four 
o’clock for absolutely nothing, and at last 
took refuge in the Hermit’s Cave with a friend 
who refused to fish any more. I should 
certainly have done the same if he had not 
anticipated me, but as the refusal came from 
him I felt bound to protest against it. 
Accordingly I struggled forth once more, just 
as a rainstorm burst in all its fury upon the 
Dale. There is a bend of the river just above 
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the cave, with free casting room behind one, 
and for this I made. I was fishing with a 
“bumble,” and my fly had hardly touched 
the water when there was a boil round it, a 
gleam of yellow under the water, and I was 
fastin a fish. I got him to shore as quickly 
as I could ; and my next cast was rewarded 
by a similar agreeable surprise. For the 
next twenty minutes I had about as lively a 
time as I ever remember. So long as the 
storm lasted the fish rose furiously, but 
ceased with one consent when it passed away. 
The wind and the rain made fishing rather 
difficult, and I lost several fish. Still, when it 
was all over I had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with my creel, the exact contents of which, 
however, I will only reveal under a strict 
pledge of secrecy to—say Mr. Grant Allen. 
Nor are caprices of this kind confined to 
the trout of the Dove. One day in the 
spring of 1892, while fishing on the upper 
Tamar, I could hardly move a fish till a 
blinding snowstorm came down, when they 
began to rise eagerly. However, as I was 
wading and the bed of the river was 
treacherous, I came to the conclusion that 
due attention to the rising fish might pro- 
bably result in a sinking fisherman. On the 
Dartmoor Blackabrook, I have seen a similar 
rise commence in a violent hailstorm, and I 
imagine that experiences of a like nature are 
not uncommon. The idea of rising under 
conditions which make the rise as nearly 


3 
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as possible useless is quite in keeping with 
the debased principles of conduct by which 
fish seem to be actuated, though it contains, 
no doubt, a certain element of humour. 
There is, however, another form of fishy 
caprice which has no such redeeming feature 
—to wit, when they rise to the wrong fly, or, 
more strictly perhaps, to the fly of the wrong 
ie fisherman. ‘Take Burtle, for instance. There 
is much about Burtle to command respect, 
He was an excellent son, and is now a 
model husband and father. Not content, 
however, with these distinctions, Burtle aspires 
to be a fisherman; and that is something 
quite beyond his powers. His fly falls upon 
the water like a thunderbolt, and tears through 
it like a torpedo. A fish requires the 
most intrepid courage to face that fly, and 
an almost supernatural agility to overtake it. 
And yet a dark hour comes back to me when, 
after taxing my poor skill to the utmost 
and exhausting all my patience over a sleek 
two-pounder in vain, I saw him gulp down 
Burtle’s crude mayfly at the first cast. “ He 
rose a bit short,” said Burtle cheerfully, “ but, 
as you know, I’ve got a pretty quick hand 
and eye.” Burtle is a finer and larger man 
than I am—a fact which alone tempers my 
astonishment at my own moderation on this 
occasion. 
The question of spinning baits is also a 
great puzzle. So far as human observation 
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can go, they resemble in their motion nothing 
that swims. Where real fish are used for 
this purpose, it may be that the trout, pike, 
or other fish of prey is sufficiently attracted 
by the scent of the bait to overlook its 
unearthly appearance. But where artificial 
baits are used this explanation will not avail. 
The ordinary theory is that the spinning 
bait is mistaken for a sick or dying fish, but 
I think this view is more than doubtful. If 
I may hazard a conjecture where all is 
uncertain, it seems to me possible that these 
baits exercise a sort of fascination over the 
fish, akin to that which attracts birds and 
moths to a light ; but I admit that I have no 
evidence to adduce in support of this guess. 
One more point remains to be noted with 
respect to the habits of fish—namely, that, 
having regard to the older authorities on the 
subject, it really does seem that these habits 
have changed appreciably in later times. 
Making every allowance for unconscious 
exaggeration, one is almost forced to the 
conclusion that fish must have risen and fed 
generally with a greater freedom in those 
Saturnian times than is at all common now- 
a-days. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The immense increase in the number of 
fishermen has naturally enriched the worldly 
experience of the fish, and promoted the 
growth of a most lamentable scepticism. 
Fish that are constantly being whipped over, 
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pricked, and frightened generally, grow pre- 
maturely cautious. Certainly the older 
writers make no such moan over the 
tendency to rise short with which all modern 
fishermen are only too well acquainted. 
Now and again a short rise may be fairly set 
down to a pardonable miscalculation on the 
part of an individual fish. But when (as 
often happens) fish after fish all down the 
water will rise short, it is impossible not 
to ascribe it to malice prepense. Sometimes 
it almost seems as if the act of rising were 
a sort of reflex action (like winking) which 
the fish could not resist performing, but with a 
full consciousness throughout that it was not 
intended to be effective. 

Again, speaking chiefly from my own 
experience, I find that English fish are getting 
more and more inclined to take the fly in 
midwater rather than on the surface. This, no 
doubt, is in most cases due to shyness ; and, 
in spite of the inconvenience of so doing, 
I am frequently driven to fish with a deep 
fly in order to humour shy fish. I do not, 
however, remember finding this method 
advocated (except perhaps in the case of 
grayling) by any of the older writers. 

Apropos of grayling, these fish are now being 
rapidly introduced into new rivers, and often 


show themselves quite capable of altering 
their habits to suit their new environment. 
Thus, it is quite common to find grayling 
preferring the brisk stream of. a rapid to the 
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quiet eddies of the deeper pool which is their 
traditional haunt. 

Other circumstances too may help to modify 
the habits and tastes of fish. The modern 
system of drainage has largely affected the 
volume of many rivers, and presumably also 
their food supply. The life of a fish is 
necessarily rather obscure to us, and conse- 
quently it is not easy to do more than guess 
at the cause of any change of habit. But 
that wild animals can and do adapt their 
habits to new circumstances in a compara- 
tively short time is pretty well beyond 
dispute. The English partridge is a case in 
point ; for within the last few years it has 
shown a decided tendency to abandon the 
field for the wood. 

Perhaps one could not fairly complain of 
fish for changing their ideas from time to 
time, were it not that these changes (from 
the human point of view) are invariably for 
the worse. The modern fisherman does not 
hope for, and perhaps does not much envy, 
the colossal takes which are recorded of the 
past, but he does feel entitled to a living wage 
for his efforts. Unfortunately the prospect 
of gratifying this aspiration grows gloomier 
every year, and angling as a pastime seems 
doomed to extinction in no remote future, 
unless evolution comes to the rescue by 
producing a breed of altruistic fishermen who 
positively prefer not to catch fish. 


NoRMAN PEARSON. 
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CLIFFORD’S ALLEGORY. 


. IS told of a day in the dawn 
of life, 
When the 


globe, 


waters covered the 


And the protozoa and sponge grew 
rife, 

The Trilobite rose on the crest of 
strife, 


Triumphant, with triple lobe. 


The Trilobites sported in fancy free 
On the beds of the Cambrian 
002e, 
For the world, as far as the eye 
could see, 
Without taxation, or rent, or fee, 
Was 


theirs just to pick and 


choose. 
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They uscd their minds to but little 
effect, 
In a crude crustacean way, 
And what was beyond the mud 
they fleck’d 
Their entomostraceous intellect 


Had no desire to essay. 


Below them the igneous rocks lay 
warm, 
Above was the ocean grey, 
And the Trilobites said, “We can 
take no harm, 
For there’s nothing but us to cause 
any alarm 
In the whole wide world” se 


said they. 


* * *~ 
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Years rolled by on the path of 


time, 
And the Trilobites knew no pang, 
But still they wallowcd among the 
slime, 
And still they fancied themselves 
sublime, 
When, all in a moment... 


ea Bang ! 


Away went confidence ; down went 
pride ; 
Trouble and doubt came fast ; 
For a Trilobe arose who swept 
aside 
Race, creed, tradition,—and dared 
to ride 
Up, first, through the waters 


vast. 


He saw the moon like a silver arc, 
And the stars 


night ; 


in a summer 


And he hurried back with this 
sole remark : 
“My brothers, the world is in 
general dark, 
But sprinkled with spots of 
light.” 
“Fool!” “Impious!” “ Heretic ”— 
swift they cry, 
Like the roar of an angry wave: 
“There is no world but the one 
we spy.” 
... And they buried the liar 
beside his lie 


In the protomartyr’s grave. 
* * * * 




















Centuries followed and_ passed 
away. 
This story was blotted out ; 
But still there remained, in a kind 
of way, 
A dream of a world that was black 
or grey, 
With lights scattered all about. 
Till there came a day in the 
course of time 
When a Trilobe arose once more, 
Who freed himself from the mud 
and slime, 
And swam to the top, unaware of 
crime, 


As the other had done before. 
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He saw the world at the noonday 


height, 
And the sun like a fiery ball; 
And he dived straight back to the 
realms of night, 
Crying, “Brothers, the world is in 
general bright, 


And a big light makes it all.” 


Then they slew him too, without 
grace or shrift, 
For daring to preach dissent. 
But the word remained, and was 
noised so swift 
That it opened the way to a little 
rift, 


Which widened into a rent. 
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For a faction fiourished, and spread dismay 
By the valour of faith and fist ; 

Some holding the world was as light as day, 

Some dark with spots, like the Milky Way, 


And some that it didn’t exist. 
* ae * * 


Whether, and how, the dispute died out 
This apologue stateth not. 

It might have ended in battle-rout, 

Or remaincd for ever a matter of doubt, 


Or it might have bcen all forgot. 


But a new age brought to the Trilobite 
Development sure, if slow: 

And there came a day when they all had sight, 

And could swim to the surface by day or night, 


And so—they found out, you know! 


H. C. MARILLIER, 








LOVE AMONG THE BEECH LEAVES. 


“ T*LIZABETH MACANDREW! 
Saw ye ever the make o’ that 
lassie? I declare, there she is at the 
barn-end wi’ the laddies again! [I'll 
fetch her in by oot o’ that.” Thus 
hopefully from the kitchen door, 
to whomsoever it might concern, 
Mistress Robin MacAndrew, the 
goodwife of Pitlarg. 













“Elizabeth MacAndrew !' cried the goodwife again.” 
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“They were four who were playing that game of marbles.” 


A fine sunny afternoon in the heart of summer it was at Pitlarg. ‘The hens were 
scraping in the hot roadway and scattering dustbaths over their backs, clucking low 
to themselves for very content in the holes in the hedges. Pitlarg dreamed a dream, 
and, as it were, turned over in its deep sleep. Nothing stirred about it anywhere— 
except Donald, that ancient black pet lamb, now grown into a great sheep; and even 
he only moved restlessly about the farmyard, and thrust his nose into every pail and 
bucket in quest of something to eat. It was never too hot or too cold for Donald 
to want to eat. He had been out with the cows, it was true; but there are limits to 
the society of cows, for one so enterprising as Donald. 

“ Elisabeth MacAndrew /” cried the goodwife again from the kitchen door. Now, 
Elizabeth is not an easy name to cry aloud, which is a reason why dogs and horses 
are not called Elizabeth. So that the herald at the kitchen door had to do her best 
with MacAndrew. 

But name and surname thus cried aloud in the farmyard both returned, void as 
an echo to the herald in the white baking apron. Only a sleepy hen rooped lazily 
in a hole under the hedge, and a bantam cock exerted himself just enough to crow 
derisively. 

“ Betsy MacAndrew—-my certie, gin I come to ye, ye hempie !” 

The words lengthened themselves out, still without effect. Donald, the pet sheep, 
came lumbering awkwardly to his mistress, and stuck his cold moist nose into her 
hand. It was certainly a strange time for her to feed him, he thought ; but Donald 
was not the sheep to miss a chance. One never knows. On this occasion, however, 
he had assuredly drawn a blank. 

“Gae ’way, beast!” said Mistress MacAndrew, shaking her baking apron at 
him with one hand, whilst she shaded her eyes with the other from the sun and 
looked along the road. There was a changing group at the end of the barn, on that 
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smooth open space called the Playing Green, before every Galloway farmhouse, on 
which many generations of children have played and maidens danced. 

“Tt’s thae Beattie lads an’ Rab Christie, the new loon, playin’ at the bools-—an’ 
that daft lassie, Ilizabeth, encouragin’ them an’ playin’ wi’ them, nae less.” 

Mistress MacAndrew ran in suddenly, struck with a wild fear that her last girdleful 
of crumpy farles of cake had overbalanced and fallen into the grate. 

Being satisfied on this point (by finding that it was only a hen which had passed her 
outer guard, and was stalking about the kitchen making a high-pitched and wearisome 
plaint in a minor key), she shoved the fowl out. It hastened away in a foolish fluster, 
and continued to make remarks on the subject all across the yard with hurrying footsteps 
and drooping rufflings of wing. 

Then, with an access of determination in her eye, Mistress MacAndrew took a 
hasty survey of her kitchen and of the cake drying in the fireplace. It seemed to her 
that no accident could happen for five minutes. So she went to the door. 

She would try once more. 

“Bess!” she cried. But neither is Bess a good name to carry, specially to those 
who do not want to hear, on a slumberous afternoon when the sun and the sleepy 
air drown the voice. 

The monosyllabic adjunction only sounded like a goose trying to bark. Mistress 
MacAndrew took the life of her precious cake in her hands and walked towards the 
scattering and changing group at the loaning head. 

“T’'ll fetch that lassie in a hurry, I’ll wager ye!” she said. 

She was a woman of some firmness of character, but her husband’s_ brother’s 
daughter was almost too much for her. Niece is a vain word in Galloway. 

‘James MacAndrew’s lassie” was what, in hours of ease, Elizabeth was called,— 
with an accent on her parent’s name which intimated that James had not been a 
success in life. At other times, and they were the more numerous, she was addressed 
with simplicity as “‘ Bess, ye hempie !” 

Mistress MacAndrew had the dramatic sense. She drew near to the absorbed 
group along the covered way of the orchard wall, that she might take them red handed 
in the midst of their iniquity. Presently she stood in the shade, looking upon their 
play almost from striking distance. ‘There was a supple willow wand in her hand. 
Nemesis hovered imminent—in a baking apron. 

They were four who were playing that game of marbles which is known in the 
simple dialect of the place as Ringie. Four marbles or “bools” lay in the ring, at 
the four cardinal points of the circle. The “playing bools” or ¢aws of three urchins 
lay at varying distances from the ring, each watched over by its owner; while a slim, 
long-limbed girl of fifteen knelt on one knee and shot, with swift and accurate jerk 
of the thumb and forefinger, her taw towards the ring. She knocked one off, pocketed 
it and tried again. The second time she missed, and it was Wull Beattie’s turn. His 
marble did not reach the ring, but lay immediately outside. 

The next boy, Jock Beattie the name of him, played with equal lack of success. 
The girl regarded him with an air of contempt, and scratched the dust with her bare 
toe—an unseemly thing in a great lass of fifteen. There was now but one other to 
play, and he seemed uncertain. He was the tallest of the three, but he seemed to 
walk in a maze. The sight of him awakened the worst passions in the breast of 
the white-aproned watcher by the barn-end. He was the “new loon” of the farm, 
hired for summer work, and set to cut thistles ata penny an hour. Yet here he was 
playing at “the bools” with the Beatties and Elizabeth MacAndrew! The willow 
wand twitched and turned in the hand—not, as in the case of the spring finder, to 
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indicate the proximity of water, but rather that of fire. The fire was glowing in the 
breast of the mistress of the “new loon,” and was soon to be transferred to various 
convenient outliers of his person. 

But the “new loon,” whose turn it was to play, did unexpectedly well. The 
Beatties, indeed, laughed at him for his way of holding his “ bool,” and Bess gave 
him a little shove behind with her foot at the moment of playing. Nevertheless, his 
marble performed the notable feat of “skinning the ring.” It knocked off all the’ 
three marbles that lay round. ‘The two Beatties yelled with disgust. 

But Bess MacAndrew was more practical. Also she was an entirely shameless 
young woman. She bent down suddenly, scooped up the three marbles that had 
been on the ring, the new loon’s playing taw, and that which of rights belonged 
to the elder of the Beatties, and fled fleetfoot for the kitchen door with flutter of 
high-kilted skirt. 

The Beatties gave instant chase, though they might quite as well have hunted 
the summer wind. Only the new loon stood still, wondering in his slow way what 
had happened. He had no satisfaction on that point, but he found out very soon 
what was going to happen. For it was just then that his mistress made her 
appearance. She had missed the psychological moment, owing to the crisis which 
the unexpected act of Bess MacAndrew had precipitated ; but at the instant when 
the kitchen door clashed to and the lock clicked in the inside, the willow wand 
fell on the dusty jacket of the new loon, and his mistress began to explain his duties 
to him. 

It was a somewhat distracting lecture for the loon ; for in the background the 
Beatties were flinging themselves on the kitchen door with baffled howlings, and 
in the intervals of carpet-beating upon his jacket the mistress of Pitlarg was telling 
him where he would go to: The new loon said he did not care: anything for a 
change ; and, indeed, a worse time for a lecture on moral philosophy could hardly 
be conceived. . 

When it was over the new loon went back in a dazed condition to the pasture 
field, where, with a hook freshly sharpened at the grindstone, he had been set at 
dinner-time to cut thistles. He had only come to Pitlarg that day ; and when Bess 
MacAndrew summoned him to come and play marbles with the Beatties, he had 
been of opinion that this was part of his daily duties. The willow wand induced 
him to think otherwise. 

Then, justice being so far satisfied, Mistress MacAndrew turned her attention 
to the Beatties, who were still trying to get in at the kitchen door. They had not 
seen what happened to the new loon; so that when the wrathful voice of the 
mistress of the farm arose suddenly behind them, and the first sharp touches of 
the willow wand fell upon their appointed place, it is little wonder that they turned 
and fled, leaving their bags in the hands of the enemy. Miss Elizabeth MacAndrew 
stood at the kitchen window and made faces at them as they ran. She held up 
the captured marbles in her hand, threw them in the air and caught them as they 
fell. The thoughts of the Beatties were prayers—taken from the Psalms. 

But the new loon only rubbed himself and thought what a strange place Pitlarg 
was. He had come from the heathery hillside above the Laird’s plantations, where 
his father had been a gamekeeper, and Pitlarg was his first place. His mother 
was now a widow, and he had come away from home in order to help to keep her. 
He was seventeen, though ‘he did not look so much. 

Bess MacAndrew listened with due deference to her aunt’s hortatory lecture. 
She put on her shoes and stockings. Then she went and set all the marbles in a 
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row under the glass case of the clock in the “room,” where the new loon could see 
them, but where, owing to his subordinate position, he would have no right to go. 
Bess meant to make it interesting for the new loon. 

His name was Robert Christie, and he had grown six inches during the year, 
but his clothes had not accompanied him. His joints looked like knots on beech 
branches, and his long neck gave him the look of a jack heron that has just alighted. 
He had a Globe Shakespeare in his pocket, Macaulay’s History in his box upstairs, 
a Milton, and three volumes of the cheap edition of Carlyle (blessed treasure of 
Providence for boys in their teens during the sixties and seventies !), and, besides 
these, a Bible which his mother had given him. He had also a change of 
everything, and a small-toothed comb; for, as his mother said—who knew where 
he might have to sleep? So he promised his ,mother to read his Bible and use 
the small-toothed comb every day. And Rab Christie was a boy of his word, even 
when he only passed it to himself: much more when he passed it to his mother. 

But the terms of his engagement were unfortunate. In the meantime he was 
just at Pitlarg on trial, and the master was from home for the day. He was to 
cut thistles at a penny an hour, and after a week’s experience at his work William 
MacAndrew would tell the new loon whether he wished him to remain. He had 
thus come in between terms, owing to Pate Tamson, the late Pitlarg boy, running 
away to join the play actors, with whom he learned to swing naphtha lamps and 
sleep on a sack, instead of playing Hamlet as he had expected. So Robert Christie 
had his comfortable bed in the stable loft and reigned in his stead. 

But for all that it was not yet decided whether the new loon was to stop about 
the place. 

William MacAndrew, decent man, came home from the town over in the 
afternoon, and took a walk round the fields (he called it ‘‘a dawner”) to see how 
things were going. He looked over the croft dyke to observe how the new loon 
was conquering the thistles at a penny an hour—and good money. The new loon 
was reading Measure for Measure at a penny an hour, prone on his face, with 
his ragged straw hat over his eyes and his feet from the knees flailing in the air 
to warn off the flies. 

In a moment the scene changed to “ The Tempest,” and that without warning. 
William MacAndrew was a decent man and quiet, but this was too much for him. 

“ Aye, my man,” he said, “an’ what’s this o’t ye are at? Is this cuttin’ my 
thistles, ye lazy whalp? D’ye ken what comes o’ cheatry? D’ye ken whaur cheats 
gang to?” 

“My mither says they gang to be drovers an’ packmen, an’ mak’ sillar like slate 
stanes !” said the new loon. “ But if ye please, Pitlarg, I’m no a cheat, though I was 
readin’ my buik for a meenit. See, I hae my faither’s watch, an’ I was readin’ 
just five meenits by it. Then I wad gang screevin’ ower the field and cut doon 
the thistles like mawin’ meadow hay. Yince roond and come back for five meenits 
mair. Ye see, sir, I mak’ up for ’t, an’ it’s juist like takkin’ a drink !” 

Pitlarg smiled grimly. 

** An’ what micht it be that ye are readin’, my man?” he asked. 

“It’s Shakespeare, sir,” said the new loon with shamefacedness. Pitlarg was an 
elder, and there was no saying what he might think of Shakespeare. 

“ Ay,” said Pitlarg, ‘I was jaloosin’* that it wadna be your Bible. But ye micht 
read waur. Let us see.” 

The new loon handed him the book. 





* Guessing. 
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“**Measure for Measure’ at a penny an hour.” 


“Tt’s ower sma’ prent for me!” said Pitlarg, “but I think you an’ me will fettle 
fine yet. Only till we ’gree aboot a price, I am thinking that we'll work by the 
piece an’ no by the hour. I'll pay ye a penny a rig for the thistles, and then ye can 
read Shakespeare in your ain time.” 

It was a bad, backward year, and Pitlarg was a little anxious about his rent; 
but he was a hard-working and honest man, and trusted in Providence. For many 
years he had been harassed by the game of the neighbouring landlords “ eating off ” 
him ; especially the rabbits and hares from the carefully preserved coverts on two 
sides of his farm, in which a brace of landlords bred game by the hundred to feed 
upon his crops. 

It so happened that Pitlarg’s farm lay by itself, apart from the estate of his own 
laird, and was surrounded by the lands of gentlemen sportsmen, whose grouse fed 
freely on his stooks, and whose rabbits and hares wasted his turnips. 

But it was the year of the ‘ground game,’ and there was a better prospect for 
the future. Only the two next rent days were hard fences for the farmers of Pitfour 
to take. 

“The Lord will provide a deliverer,” said Pitlarg, with genuine piety. 

And He did,—the new loon. 

When Rab Christie came in that night he had done a good day’s work on the new 
terms of working by the piece. He was satisfied with himself, and some sonorous 
lines from Shakespeare were sounding in his head. 

He took his porridge quietly at the kitchen table and looked about him. The 
mistress was bustling about, clattering dishes. Pitlarg was lying with his boots off on 
the sofa in the “room,” reading the “wee paper,”—lamb sales were his first subjects, 
then the synopsis of the Rabbits and Hares Bill. 
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Miss Elizabeth MacAndrew sat demurely at her uncle’s side near the window. 
She was working a sampler. The new loon looked at her. She had shoes on now, 
also stockings, and her long legs were crooked up under her chair out of sight. She 
caught him looking, and put out her tongue at him. Then she pointed out the 
marbles under the clock-case to him, counting upon her fingers—one, two, three, four, 
and her thumb for his own stolen “ taw,” which was a fine sphere of alabaster. 

But the new loon did not even look annoyed. Herose calmly and walked into the 
sacred “room,” where no farm loon had ever been before, except at worship. Bess 
watched him with stupefaction. Mistress MacAndrew stopped as suddenly as if a hen 
had flown in her face, and even Pitlarg himself put down his paper and his jaw 
dropped with wonder. 

Rab Christie calmly lifted up the glass shade off the clock, took out the marbles, 
counted them leisurely, and put them in his pocket. Then he walked back to the 
kitchen table, and set about finishing his porridge. It was some time before the three 
in the room recovered themselves. ‘The mistress came first to her senses. She had 
followed the audacious loon to the room door. 

“Hoo daur ye,” she said, “to meddle wi’ my clock, an’ to come ben to my 
room withoot biddin’ ?” 

“They were my bools,” said Rab calmly, taking bite and sup time about. 

Bess thought she had never admired any one so much—not even the man at 
the fair that rode three horses at a time, whose shining example had drawn off 
Rab’s predecessor. 

“ Your bools!” said Mistress MacAndrew, gasping; “an’ hoo cam’ your bools 
under my crystal clock case, that hasna been lifted or dusted for twenty year?’ 

“That,” answered the new loon indifferently, “I dinna ken, but they war 
my bools.” 

“Losh preserve us! that fair cowes Co’en!” said Mistress MacAndrew, holding 
up her hands. 

But Pitlarg only laughed, and took up his paper. “It’s Shakespeare that does it. 
He’s gotten it on him, guidwife! Ye canna help it !” 

“Eh—what? what has he gotten—whatna trouble did ye say the laddie had 
on him? Is’t smittable,* think ye? He'll no bide aboot Pitlarg gin it be. Let me 
see, laddie.” 

And the cautious goodwife of Pitlarg, who feared not the face of man, but stood 
in deadly terror of “onything smittable,” examined Rab Christie’s brow and the back 
of his ears for spots, and his hair for possibilities. 

“Na,” she said, “he’s clean an’ weel-keepit, at ony rate. I see nae sign 0’ 
trouble aboot the boy. What said ye he had gotten, guidman ?” 

“ Hoot, nocht ava, mistress ; I juist said that he had gotten a Shakespeare,” said 
Pitlarg over his paper. 

“A what, William—I wush ye wad speak plain Scots, an’ nane o’ yer lang-nebbit 
yins. What’s Shakespeare ?—Is’t a swallin’ or a ‘luppen shinnin’?t I’ve heard o’ folks 
haein’ an income in their knee, an’ a brither o’ my auntie’s had a white swellin’, but 
never in a’ my days did I hear o’ onybody haein’ a Shakespeare—guidlife, no !” 

“ Hoot na, woman: d’ye no ken?” said Pitlarg—who had kept perfectly serious, 
for he loved to hear the wife talk: ‘“ Shakespeare’s juist a book.” 

“A book !—guidman, ye are no richt in the mind! What harm could a book do 
him to gar him come clamperin’ in howking bools oot o’ mv clock case? Guidman, 
ye are gettin’ to hae less an’ less sense in yer auld age.” 
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“ Aweel, aweel!” said Pitlarg goodnaturedly, “it’s no lost what a freend gets. 
Ye’re gettin’ a’ the sense that is aboot Pitlarg, and to them that hae shall be given, 
ye ken.” 

“Tord save us, guidman! did ye ever see sic a boy?” said the mistress of 
Pitlarg that night, when the new loon had gone off to the stable loft, and Elizabeth 
MacAndrew was in bed but not asleep in her own room; “‘d’ye think that we’ll be able 
to keep him ?” 

The goodman, who was sitting having his last smoke before bedding, lifted a 
glowing peat from the hearth, and fitted the end of it into his pipe, holding that 
grimy cutty sideways, so that he might be able to survey the operation with a wary 
eye. Not till his pipe was drawing well did he answer his wife. He was a cautious 
man, Pitlarg. The operation when thus performed gives time for consideration. 
Several promising reputations for wisdom have been built up on it. 

* He may do no that ill, gin there’s somebody to owerlook his wark.” 

“Deed, then, guidman, Pitlarg is the very bit* for him. Ye were a graund 
ower-looker a’ the days o’ ye. There’s few in this countryside can keep steeks wi’ you 
at a day’s gafferin’!” 

Which was Mrs. MacAndrew’s way of saying that her husband did not love hard 
work. Perhaps that might be the reason that there was an anxiety about the rent. 

William MacAndrew did not enter into this subject. Instead he put a new 
coal in his pipe. 

“‘ He’s a guid boy to his mither, an’ the herd says that he sees him at his prayers 
nicht an’ mornin’,” he said at last. 

Pitlarg wanted the boy to stay, so that he touched his wife’s preferences on 
their weak side, as he well knew how. 

Next morning, when the goodwife of Pitlarg came into the kitchen, the new loon 
came in, and threw a pair of fat rabbits down on a chair. 

“ Whaur gat ye thae ?” said Mistress MacAndrew. 

“Tn the kail yaird,” said Rab Christie. 

“Deed, aye, they hae been sair on the plants, the vermin; and they’ll mak’ a 
graund denner ; but hoo did ye get them?” 

“T made a gin o’ a steekar,” said the youth, simply enough, but using highly 
technical language. 

He meant that he had constructed a snare of an old bootlace, and that he had so 
fixed it with a little fall beneath that the rabbits had committed /e/o de se. 

“T canna bear skinnin’ rabbits,” said Mistress MacAndrew. ‘I wonder wha’ll do 
it for me.” 

“Skin the rabbits—that’s nocht ava,” returned the loon, to whom the matter 
was as simple as peeling a potato. In ten minutes the rabbits were clean and ready 
for the pot. 

When Bess reached home from school next day, she came into the yard swinging 
her green bag of books. There were three great beeches standing in the old courtyard, 
making a dream of rustling leaves, and sprinkling a pleasant shade over the great 
iron bar to which the horses were yoked when the mill was to be set agoing. As she 
passed under the trees something fell at her feet, narrowly missing her head. Bess 
MacAndrew sprang her own length aside, with.a shrill cry. There was something 
moving among the leaves, and that which had fallen at her feet was a book. 

From overhead came the voice of the new loon. 

** Lassie, fetch me up that book. It'll save me comin’ doon.” 
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**There was something moving among the leaves.” 


“T daresay,” said Bess. ‘Come doon and get the book. It'll save me comin’ up.” 
“Verra weel,” said crafty Rab, “I can do withoot it; but it’s juist graund up 


here ! 
“What are ye doin’ there? 


5) 


’ continued Bess, standing on tiptoe and peering up. 
She could see nothing, however, except a pair of legs waving in the air. It was 
certainly very mysterious and attractive. 

**T can see Criffel an’ the three Cairnsmores, an’ the dominie at the schule, an’ a 
the boys playin’ ‘ Steal-the-Bonnets’! Oh, it’s graund !” 

‘**T wish I could see!” said Bess MacAndrew wistfully. 

“’There’s made a bonny seat up here where ye can sit and swing, and the wind 
rocks ye, an’ the leaves birl aboot ye and tell ye stories, an’ ye can sit an’ read—splendid 
stories—ghosts and murders and fairies an’——- 

“T’m comin’ up,” said Bess. 

“Wi, THAN !” said the invisible in the tree ; “fetch the book wi ye!” 

Soon Rab and Bess were seated side by side far up in the great beech tree. Rab 
had fixed a slate in a curious but perfectly safe position between two thick branches ; 
and, with her back to the main trunk and her feet on a bough, Bess MacAndrew 
stated it as a fact that she would not call the Queen her grandmother. 

The loon swung beside her in a manner apparently far more perilous, but so 
accustomed was he to arboreal life that he often went to sleep hooked on to three 
branches like a great grey homespun squirrel. Perhaps it was heredity that did it. Or 
more likely adaptation to the habits of Mistress MacAndrew. 

“Now read me about the murders and the ghosts ! ” commanded Bess. 

The new loon had never heard of Mr. Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” but Bess 
considered that nothing could beat Rab Christie’s. Indeed, the manner in which he 
illustrated his points with quotations and dramatic utterances sometimes threatened 
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his equilibrium. For instance, on the occasion when as Lady Macbeth he endeavoured 
at once to wash his hands, to balance himself on the top of a tree, and to keep the 
leaf of the Globe Shakespeare from flapping over in the wind, it became necessary for 
Bess to catch him by the hair and bring him to his poise again with a tug of great 
dexterity. Indeed, after this she considered it her duty to keep a hand twisted 
permanently in the crisp curls at the back of his head. 

Rab did not mind at all, except when he wanted to emphasise a striking 
point in a dramatic way. This somewhat shortened his dramatic tether. ‘Think of 
Mr. Irving being so controlled! But Bess would not let go, however interested she 
might be. She looked upon it as a duty. 

William MacAndrew, on his evening tour of inspection, turned into the yard a 
little while after this. He most certainly heard voices in the earth or in the air, but 
he had not the least idea where to look for Ariel. 

Now, it was the wide-awake Miss Elizabeth who first saw her uncle, and put her 
hand over the reader’s mouth, causing an abrupt hiatus in the drama at the thrilling 
announcement, “‘ Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed ! ” 

“ Davert !” said William MacAndrew, “but I could hae sworn I heard that boy.” 

Two pairs of eyes watched him from aloft. The “hempie” put aside the branches 
to have a better view. This was as good as hide-and-seek and going to church all in 
one. But a tell-tale green bag lay on the path. When Elizabeth started to climb 
the great beech, she had net taken her schoolbag with her. Her uncle now found it, 
and took it in his hand. 

“That careless lassie!” he said, ‘she never thinks that a’ her books cost sillar. 
Let us see!” 

And with that William MacAndrew sat him down on the iron bar of the mill and 
proceeded to open out Bess’s schoolbag of green frieze. 

Up among the tree branches there was an agitation. The owner shook with 
anger and indignation. ‘The horrid wretch—to open my bag !” she said. 

Uncle William adjusted his glasses and opened the first book. It was a Bible. 

«Steal not this book for fear of shame.’ Dear me! that’s what I wrote on my 
ain, forty year syne !” said the searcher, not ill pleased. 

He opened another. Various hieroglyphics were drawn over it—ladies of the 
hourglass-and-parasol persuasion, houses with curly smoke proceeding from all the 
chimneys, and fronted with gravel walks of alarming precision. 

All was as it had been forty years ago. Children are the true Conservatives :— 

‘* Elizabeth MacAndrew is my name, 
Skotland is my nashun, 
Pitlarg it is my dwilling-place— 
A pleesant habitation.” 

Uncle William slapped his leg as he sat on the mill bar. He thought this very 
excellent poetry indeed. And truly the sentiment was unexceptionable. It beat 
Shakespeare for real contentment. 

But the author was exceedingly indignant, though, owing to temporary circum- 
stances, she was unable to state her grievances. ‘The trees rustled and shook 
irregularly above Uncle William’s head, and a leaf or two fell; but the goodman of 
Pitlarg was content to think that the wind must be rising, and so read stolidly on. 

He took out next a grimy twist of greyish-brown paper. The trees shook more 
than ever. 

Up in the top branches, Bess took the new loon by the collar and said, “ Do 
something to make him stop! Oh, the wretch, the horrid wretch !” 
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The new loon at that moment could not think of anything. 

Uncle William looked within the twist of paper. Six bull’s-eyes were there, 
aromatic and exceedingly adherent. <A paper lay on the top of them. 

Uncle William read aloud, with great apparent enjoyment :— 


**’Lisbeth MacAndrew, I luv you 
The rose is red, the vilet’s blew, 
Sugar’s sweet, 
And so are you! 
Wulliam Baittie, wrote with a new pen.” 


Up in the tree, Miss Elizabeth MacAndrew was blushing the red of the rose 
aforesaid. 

“Tt’s that great softie Wull Beattie,” she whispered. ‘“ He’s aye slippin’ things in 
my bag when I am no lookin’.” 

But the new loon sat a little farther off, in spite of the explanation. 

“T didna ken it was there,” said Elizabeth, whose shame was great and real. 

But something else came to light—a brass curtain ring, that Uncle William put upon 
his little finger. Leaning back, he chuckled to himself. He foresaw that in a year or 
two Pitlarg would be a lively place. 

Up in the tree Elizabeth dug her hands into the side of her companion. “ Do 
something, can ye no, or I’ll throw doon your Shakespeare at him !” 

Then the new loon began to call softly, with his hand to his mouth. 

Sitting beneath, on the iron bar of the mill, William MacAndrew, who was a little 
deaf, cocked his ear to listen. Surely he heard the bleating of sheep in distress—the 
deeper cry of the ewes, the shrill, sweet treble of the lambs. It was not for nothing 
that Rab Christie had been a gamekeeper’s son. There was no sound in nature that 
with his hands and mouth he could not imitate, and that well enough to deceive the 
wild things themselves. It was, therefore, easy for him to take in an old farmer rather 
hard of hearing. 

The impression which Pitlarg got as he sat and listened was that the lambs 
recently weaned had again got in among their mothers. So he set down the bag 
where he had found it; and, taking his staff and whistling on his dogs, he set off 
briskly up the hill road. Before he was round the corner, Elizabeth was at the foot 
of the tree, and had reclaimed her violated treasure. 

She shook her clenched fist at her uncle’s back as he hastened up the road. 

* Horrid, mean old wretch !” she cried. 

“Eh! what was that ye said?” queried her aunt, at the door. “ Ye surely warna’ 
speaking that gate to your uncle, Elizabeth ?” 

“Tt was that new loon,” said the ungrateful young lady. 

“Oh!” said the mistress of Pitlarg, satisfied. 


Rab Christie had a fine plan for catching the hares and rabbits which infested 
Pitlarg from the neighbouring preserves. He first invested a considerable sum in 
the common material for wires and snares. Then he interested his master in the 
venture. Finally, he excited Miss MacAndrew to such an extent that she petitioned 
that she might be permitted to assist him. Rab was nothing loath. 

So the next night, after her aunt had looked in upon her sleeping-room and seen 
her wrapped safely up in the bedclothes for the night, who but the “hempie” stole 
out fully dressed, raised the sill of her bedroom window, and met Rab at the 
corner of the byre? There was a sharp chill in the air, and Elizabeth shuddered. 





“The ‘hempie' stole out... and met Rab.” 
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The loon of Pitlarg observed this, and threw his coat about the girl’s neck, tying 
it about her throat by the arms. 

“Hae, carry that!” he said, handing her a rabbit net. ‘Ye'll hae mair to 
carry or ye come hame.” So they went out into the grey twilight of the night. 

Soon they were at the march dyke. At every hare run and rabbit track Rab 
placed a snare, as they went round the irregular marches of Pitlarg. In many cases, 
so constant was the traffic that Rab and Bess could hear them being filled up only 
a few hundred yards from where they were working. Rab made Bess put on a pair 
of mittens, so that her hands would not touch the snares. It took them two hours 
to go round. 

Then Rab saw Elizabeth back to her window. She was safe within in a moment. 
But he never thought of thanking her for coming. ‘The shoe was altogether on the 
other foot, and Elizabeth felt it to be so. 

“* May I come an’ help ye to bring them hame ?” she said meekly. 

“Weel, if ye are wakkin’ at five, ye may,” said the youth coolly, as he walked 
away. 

Elizabeth was again at the corner of the barn at five by the clock, and in an hour 
Rab and she had every snare lifted and nearly a hundred rabbits and hares lying at 
the barn door. ‘Then Bess slipped quickly to her room, watching her aunt as she 
went into the byre to milk the cows. 

* An’ what wull we do wi a’ thae ?” said the farmer of Pitlarg, in amazement. He 
had never seen so much fur together in all his life. 

The new loon was practical. 

“Lend me the powny an’ the cairt,” he said, “an’ I’ll tak’ them to Cairnochan, the 
game dealer in the toon.” 

He had been at that job before. 

But before he went, he made a practical proposal to the master of Pitlarg fora 
penny for each rabbit that he should catch and get to market. 

So Rab drove off to the town with his loaded cart of ground game. At the gate 
he passed the gamekeeper of the Dullarg estate, who looked curiously at the heap 
under the sacking. But Rab passed without giving him any information. At the 
town he made a most favourable arrangement with the game dealer to take all 
the rabbits and hares from Pitlarg. Cairnochan wanted them to send to Newcastle. 
They were not poached, but sold altogether “on the square,” so Rab got the best 
price for them. They were to be driven down every morning, that they might 
be entirely fresh. They were to be exclusively in the hands of Cairnochan, and 
nothing was to be said to the surrounding gamekeepers. The loon returned 
triumphant. 

So night after night it went on, and day after day the light cart drove to the town. 
In three months the rent was paid and Rab was a capitalist. He offered the half 
of the pennies to his trained assistant, but Bess rejected the offer with scorn. To take 
money for her help would be to spoil all the romance of the ploy.* 

But the neighbouring gamekeepers waxed suspicious. They lay in watch, and 
finally found Rab setting his traps one night. There was a storm of language, but 
the action was perfectly legal; and, as Rab put it, it would be years before Pitlarg 
could trap from the Dullarg and Craigley a tenth of what the game of the Dullarg 
had eaten off Pitlarg. 

In a day or two there was a wire netting round the better part of the Pitlarg 
march dyke, and the gamekeepers rubbed their hands. They had done that 
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atrocious new loon at Pitlarg to rights this time. But they did not know that, 
with a broomstick for a lever, that boy and his capable trained assistant had been 
at the trouble to raise the netting at all the runs, and engineer passages through the 
blocking furze. And on the morrow the pile at the barn door was not much less 
than usual. When Rab is away, Bess can do it herself, for she is not a bit afraid 
of the brown moor, the colourless night, the dewy fields, or the cries of the wild 
things on the hills before the dawning comes. 

Pitlarg thought, and with good reason, that there never was such a boy, and at 
last the goodwife agreed with him. Rab had been promoted to taking his meals in 
the room along with his master and mistress, which never boy was allowed to do before. 

By the following autumn Rab had so much money, between his wages and his 
percentage (much increased now by the grateful Pitlarg) that he thought of taking 
a year at college, for the loon who reads Shakespeare has ambitions, and the world 
does not end for him with rabbit-catching. 

So he went away, and Bess MacAndrew accompanied him to the gate upon his 
departure. There was a sense of emptiness somewhere, and her heart was welling 
rebelliously within her at the desertion. 

“You are glad to go away,” she said, scraping the ground with her foot, as they 
stood before parting at the black gate of the loaning. 

** Yes,” said Rab, his heart full of his future, and with the sublime selfishness of 
youth and excellent intentions : “ yes, ye see I want to get on, Bess.” 

“You are a nasty, horrid, deceitful thing, and I'll never speak to you again 
as long as I live!” said Elizabeth; and, lest she should ignominiously burst into 
tears, she turned and fled, leaving Rab standing dumfoundered at the gate, looking 
after her. 

She ran straight into the byre, and, putting her arms round the neck of her 
favourite red-and-white cow, she sobbed her girl’s heart out, sore and hurt with the 
cruel desertion of her comrade and companion. 

“Love!” she said to herself—“ not sucha thing. That is all nonsense; but it is 
a horrid shame of him all the same.” 

The loon meant to come back next year, but the year lengthened into two, and 
Rab had taken a college bursary and been through three sessions at college before 
he came back to Pitlarg. He was now twenty, and Elizabeth MacAndrew was 
nearly eighteen. But nothing was changed when he came up the loaning. He was 
to bide with the MacAndrews all the summer, and help with the hay and harvest ; but 
he had arranged to have time also for his studying. 

The gate was hanging on one hinge when he tried to open it. He resolved 
that he would come out and mend it at once. The stable was grimy and dull: 
he would begin to give the whole place a coat of whitewash to-morrow. But the 
kitchen doorstep was scoured, and the windows winked like jewels. The neglect 
was only apparent in what had been his own department. He would soon set 
that to rights. The new loon had come to his own again. But here was some 
one approaching. 

A tall and sedate young lady moved towards him, book in hand. She was dressed 
in black. Rab Christie took off his hat, for amongst other things he had learned 
manners in Edinburgh town. The quietly graceful young woman bowed. 

“ A visitor !” thought the new loon. 

He came nearer. 

“Mercy me, Bess—I mean Miss MacAndrew !” stammered Rab. 

The young lady extended her hand calmly. 
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“‘A tall and sedate young lady moved towards him.” 


“How do you do, Mr. Christie?” she said, with great self-possession. 

The loon, now come to his regality, only to find all things new, walked through the 
yard by her side, more dazed than when, in the slumberous summer afternoon of long 
ago, Mistress MacAndrew had laced his jacket for playing “ bools ” in working hours, 
and Bess had run off with the stakes to put them in the clock-case. There, too, 
was the window out of which she had got to help him with the rabbits. It was all 
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adream. This tall young lady never swung her feet over a tree branch, sitting on a 
slate stool. 

“Tt is a fine day,” she said at last, keeping her eyes demurely on the ground. 

“Tt is that!” said the new loon, becoming conscious of the size of his feet and 
the fact that his hands hung by his side like hams. 

They passed under the tree of climbing. Its leaves rustled invitingly. Rab sighed 
as he looked up. Then just fora moment he caught the glint of ancient mischief in 
the eye of Bess MacAndrew. 

“Will ye try it, Bess ?” he said audaciously. 

For one quivering moment it seemed as if Bess would, but her eye drooped again 
upon the ground. 

“You will want to see my aunt,” she said meekly. 

* Aye!” said Mr. Robert Christie, who had, of course, come so far solely for 
that purpose. 

They were passing the corner of the hedge in which the hawthorn tree, carefully 
trained, stooped across and made about them a fragrant dusk of shade. ‘They were 
going calmly underneath, when the new loon paused to pick a spray. No, he did not 
stop—he only ceased advancing. With a little sigh Elizabeth MacAndrew ceased 
also, and reached up to pick another spray. 

“Let me do it,” said the loon. 

So Bess let him; but the audacious loon, wicked thoughts working in him, 
suddenly, and of course unexpectedly, stooped and kissed her. 

For a long moment she stood, four great roaring oceans swirling in her ears. 
Then the old Bess asserted herself. She gave the loon as sound a cuff on the ear as 
she would have done before he went away. 

“ Now let us go in and see my aunt,” she said, with great content. 

So they went in together, but took hands as they went. 

And the rest is an old story. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. 


HE evolution of the Madonna is a far more subtle 
and difficult problem than any of those we have 
hitherto considered in the present series. I do not 
merely mean that the number of Madonnas in 
existence makes the subject unmanageable, and that 
a complete collection of specimens representing its 
treatment in all ages of Italian art must extend to at 
least several thousand examples. From one point of 
view, this very abundance of material for the history 
of the type makes the evolutionary treatment of the 
theme all the easier. It would be possible, indeed, 
to accumulate copies of various Madonnas so as to form a continuous series which 
would melt by almost imperceptible gradations from the earliest and rudest efforts 
of Christian art, through the tender grace of Lippi and Botticelli, to the full flower 
of the Renaissance, and the progressive insipidity of Correggio, the Caracci, and 
the eclectic painters. It would be possible, too, so to arrange one’s groups of 
Madonnas in divergent lines as to represent their differentiation into the diverse 
schools—Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Lombard, Paduan, Venetian. Nowhere else 
is the continuity of specimens so perfect ; nowhere else is the line of affiliation so 
clear and so unbroken. 

But the simple composition of the Madonna and Child is lacking in that 
definiteness and variety of circumstance which one gets in most other sacred subjects. 
A Mother and a Baby—that is all that one can say is essential to the subject. 
So simple and natural is the little group, indeed, that in the museum at Ghizeh, 
near Cairo, one may see, side by side, ancient Egyptian representations of Isis and 
Horus, and early Coptic Christian representations of the Virgin and Child, so 
closely similar in aspect that only the presence or absence of certain symbolic 
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signs, like the c7ux ansata on the one hand or the alpha and omega on the other, 
enables one to distinguish the heathen from the Christian figures. Nay, it is even 
believed that in sundry early transitional images the two merge into one another in 
inextricable confusion. A Mother and Child, especially if reverently conceived as 
objects of adoration, can differ but little, relatively speaking, from representation to 
representation. There are Buddhist examples that an unskilled eye might take for 
Christian. It is this want of definiteness and symbolic consistency in the very 
nature of the subject which has led me to postpone its consideration in this series 
till my readers had gained from more salient types some rough idea of the general 
principles which underlie the course of artistic evolution in Italy. 

Furthermore, while the subject of the Madonna and Child is in itself so simple 
as to be vague and elusive by reason of its very simplicity, it is on the other hand 
much complicated by the fact that it shades off by degrees on every side into 
other scenes, whose evolution must be separately traced along lines of their own 
with equal minuteness. Several Aémds of Madonnas were popularly recognised as 
themes for distinct pictures. The central subject consists of the “ Madonna and 
Child” alone, most often represented in three-quarter length, seated. This is the 
type or starting-point. Most closely allied to it is the figure of the “ Madonna 
Enthroned,” generally with a baldacchino or canopy surmounting her head. Next 
in order of complexity comes the group of the “ Madonna and Child with the 
infant St. John,” a subject which admits of greater variety of attitude and dramatic 
interest than the simpler one of Our Lady with the Holy Infant on her lap or 
clasped to her bosom. ‘This last group of three passes readily into the familiar 
subject of the “ Holy Family,” by the addition of St. Anne, or St. Joseph, or both 
of them: the Mother and Child; the Father, Mother and Child ; or the Grandmother, 
Father, Mother, and Child, respectively. On a slightly different line of development, 
representations of the “ Madonna and Angels” form a separate system: these may 
be as varied in type as the mere circle of seraphim round Cimabue’s Virgin in 
Santa Croce at Florence on the one hand, and the charming little cherubs with 
mandoline and guitar, who discourse sweet music to the sleeping babe in that 
exquisite gem of the school of Bellini in the sacristy of the Redentore at Venice, 
on the other. The “ Madonna Enthroned,” again, passes readily into the ‘“‘ Madonna 
in Glory.” Another great group of infinite diversity, which I reserve for separate 
treatment here, ‘is the “‘ Madonna and Saints,” where the latter ‘component figures 
may be infinitely varied in number and character, according to the name or patron 
of the donor. As to the “Assumption” and the ‘Coronation of the Virgin,” they 
belong, of course, to wholly different cycles. 

This brief enumeration of the principal variants will suffice to show the complexity 
of the subject. In the present paper, then, I propose to deal almost exclusively 
with the theme of the Madonna and Child in its simplest and commonest form of 
two figures only. Even here, however, great distinctions must be made between 
the treatment of Our Lady in fresco or on panel, as cabinet picture or altar-piece. 
In fact, the subtlety and elusiveness of the subject is so great that on first 
consideration, in planning this series, I was almost inclined to shirk it as an element 
in our purview. On second thoughts, however, such a course seemed cowardly ; 
and I have decided to include it, if I may so say, experimentally, in this set of 
articles, not because I think I can deal with it at all finally, or do anything like 
full justice to so vast a subject, but because I may perhaps be able to throw out 
some general suggestions for a line of observation which the reader must fill in 
for himself in detail. Besides, as the Madonna and Child form an integral part 
of many other subjects, such as the Nativity and the Adoration of the Magi, it 
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MADONNA AND CHILD: GIOTTESQUE TYPE. 
Madonna dell’ Arena, Padua. After a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


would be impossible to treat of the synthetic whole before one had considered the 
compotent part analytically. 

Traditionally, the earliest representations of the Madonna and Child were painted 
by Saint Luke, the limner evangelist. Several specimens of his reputed handicraft 
still exist, the most famous of which is the ancient Virgin preserved at the Madonna 
di San Luca on the hill-top by Bologna—in reality a Byzantine picture of considerable 
antiquity, brought hither from Constantinople in 1160. Historically, the earliest 
known Madonnas are those of the Roman catacombs: only once, however, in 
those primitive monuments, are the Virgin and Child represented as such (in the 
catacombs of St. Priscilla, where St. Joseph also forms part of the composition in 
a fresco of the second century, so that strictly speaking this must rather be regarded 
as a Holy Family); in all other cases the figures of the Wise Men are added, so 
that the work must be treated in our formal classification as an Adoration of the 
Magi. For other early Christian Madonnas in Italy we must look chiefly to the 
mosaics and frescoes of the older churches in Rome, in Ravenna, and in Venice. 
The study of these ancient mosaics, indeed, is quite beside our present purpose ; 
but I cannot refrain from observing here that, without some knowledge at least of 
the most primitive forms thus represented, it is impossible to gain a complete 
conception of the evolution of the thirteenth and fourteenth century Madonnas in 
Italy. Whoever wishes to follow out the subject in detail should at least compare 
the earlier mosaics at St. Mark’s in Venice and in the basilicas of Ravenna with 
the Byzantine Madonnas elsewhere in’ Italy, and with Cimabue’s Virgin at Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence. It should also be noticed that the Madonna plays a 
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MADONNA AND CHILD: TUSCAN TYPE. 
BotrTice.ii: in the Uffizi at Florence. 
far smaller part in early Christian art than is assigned to her from the beginning 
of the fifth, and still more markedly of the eleventh century. 

Our own proper subject, however, must be held to commence with Cimabue, 
from whom we must date the great upward movement in the Italian art of the 
later middle ages. Up to his time the hard and repellent Byzantine Madonnas, 
almond-eyed and stern-mouthed, were repeated by one artist after another with 
hardly any alteration; most of them, indeed, are mere twice-told copies of some 
old and revered miracle-working original. Gilt backgrounds are universal. <A 
certain strange moroseness and gloominess of expression characterises the faces of 
these primitive pictures; the Byzantine artist shrank from giving a smile to Our 
Lady’s lips, and feared to compromise the sanctity of the Divine Child by 
representing Him as a happy human baby. The oblique Mongolian eyes, the thin 
and sulky mouth, the sharp and attenuated nose, the stiff wooden attitude, all 
suggest rather the idea of angry malevolence than of gentleness and benignity. It 
was from Madonnas such as this that Cimabue began to revolt; and, harsh and 
severe as his famous Virgin in Santa Maria Novella appears to us nowadays, it 
was yet to those who saw it for the first time a wonderful revelation of unsuspected 
possibilities of goodness and sweetness, 
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So much has already been written from many points of view about this most 
epoch-making of pictures that I shall treat of it here in very brief terms only so 
far as it strictly relates to our own special subject. It hangs in a somewhat gloomy 
and ill-lighted corner of Santa Maria, the Ruccellai chapel, and can only be seen 
to advantage in its present position in exceptionally clear and brilliant sunshine ; so 
that visitors to Florence should choose a cloudless spring morning on which to 
visit it. But originally its dingy colours must have been bright and_ beautiful. 
According to the well-known story, when Charles of Anjou was passing through 
Florence, he was taken to Cimabue’s studio to inspect this work. All Florence 
crowded in after him. ‘The people stood awestruck before the revolutionary picture. 
Nothing like it had yet been seen in Tuscany. When finished, it was carried in 
solemn procession to the church by the whole population, with such triumphs and 
rejoicings that the quarter where the painter dwelt obtained the name, which it has 
ever since borne, of Borgo Allegro. It is true, the tale has been shown to present 
some slight historical discrepancies ; but it is good evidence at least for the popular 
feeling that this particular Madonna formed a special turning-point in the history 
of painting. 


“The type,” 


says Lord Lindsay, “is still the Byzantine—intellectualised, perhaps, 
yet neither beautiful nor graceful; but there is a dignity and a majesty in her 
mien, and an expression of inward pondering and sad anticipation rising from her 
heart to her eyes as they meet yours, which one cannot forget. ‘The Child, too, 
blessing with its right hand, is full of the Deity, and the first object in the picture— 
a propriety seldom lost sight of by the older Christian painters. And the attendant 
angels, though as like as twins, have much grace and sweetness.” But I do not 
think Lindsay does full justice here to the immense advance Cimabue made upon 
all antecedent Madonnas. His Virgin is more human, more living, more tender, 
more real than any previous Byzantine model. It has truth and expression. Earlier 
Madonnas affected their worshippers as cold and stern: Cimabue’s affected them as 
gentle and benignant. And if we ourselves feel this at the present day, accustomed 
as we are to the womanly tenderness which Lippi and Botticelli knew so well how to 
give to Our Lady’s face, how much more must contemporary Florentines have felt 
it, to whom Our Lady had been hitherto envisaged as an object of terror and of 
reluctant worship rather than as an object of close personal admiration and devotion! 
As Ruskin well says, the delight of the thirteenth-century Florentines in Cimabue’s 
picture was not merely delight in the revelation of an art they had not known how 
to practise, but in the revelation of a Madonna they had not known how to love. 
Hawthorne, with strange American recklessness, declared it would rejoice his spirit 
if Cimabue’s Virgin were removed from the church and reverently burnt. Such a 
remark shows utter incapacity to understand the real interest and value of historical 
monuments. It is hopelessly out of tune with evolutionary feeling. I may note in 
passing that the angels which surround this famous picture show much more spirit 
and vigour of drawing than the central figures. The Virgin and Child were so 
sacred and so thoroughly conventionalised a type that even Cimabue did not dare 
to vary very greatly from the received conception: with the angels he felt he had 
a freer hand, and he indulged his fancy accordingly in bolder excursions. 

There is another Cimabue in the Belle Arti at Florence, which, though less 
admirable, is almost a replica (say rather a predecessor) of the Ruccellai picture ; 
but having been removed from Santa Trinita into the full light of a gallery, it can 
now be far more conveniently studied than its famous rival. ‘The Madonna attributed 
to Cimabue in our National Gallery is, if authentic, a somewhat early one of the 
master’s, less pleasing than either of the Florentine examples; but it gives at least 
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MADONNA AND CHILD: TUSCAN TYPE, 
Fitipro Lippi: in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 


a tolerably good idea of the starting-point of the subject during the period of rapid 
artistic evolution. Its greenish flesh-tints are probably due to fading, which has 
allowed the green groundwork to show through the surface-painting. 

The visitor to the National Gallery will also find a curious example of the rudest 
and earliest type of Madonna in the picture by Margaritone of Arezzo, in the same 
room with the reputed Cimabue. This is the most archaic and childish in tone of 
all the works in our national collection. 

Giotto’s Madonnas, genuine or doubtful, are exceedingly numerous. ‘They show 
us no little advance upon Cimabue’s model; though even in fresco, and still more 
in panel-paintings, they never exhibit anything like the freedom and life of Giotto’s 
vigorous historical subject-pictures. The fresco in the Lower Church of Assisi, for 
example, still retains something of the fretfulness of Cimabue’s Virgin: the hands 
are ill drawn, and the eyes unsatisfactory ; while the Child has yet somewhat of the 
stiff grown-up air which Byzantine painters thought necessary to the solemnity of 
the infant Saviour. The Madonna of the Church of the Arena at Padua, again, 
which is more certainly from the master’s own hand, is more pleasing and more 
natural. The Virgin’s face in it has much simplicity and purity; the Child is 
comparatively truthful and baby-like : and the humanity of the two figures is strongly 
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insisted on in the fact that the Madonna is suckling her infant. But the hands, 
the arms, and the Child’s legs are very ill drawn, and the whole composition lacks 
the freedom and dramatic power of the historical frescoes. Conventionalism still 
fetters the treatment of the subject. ‘The haloes have the usual Giottesque solidity, 
and the infant Saviour’s is threaded by the Greek cross, prophetic of his future, 
always assigned to the Persons of the Trinity. Other Giottesque Madonnas, both 
in Italy and elsewhere, are too numerous to inention. From this Giottesque form, 
as secondary parent, divergent ideals developed themselves by degrees in the towns 
of Italy, under the influence of the various environments, aristocratic or republican, 
maritime, commercial, monastic or mountainous. 

Throughout the Florentine school, the gradual evolution of the primitive type 
continued along lines familiar to most of us. I need not recall here the various 
advances in the treatment of the subject by the Gaddi and their successors, by 
Fra Angelico and Benozzo Gozzoli, by Filippo Lippi and Filippino and Botticelli, 
by Ghirlandajo and Cosimo Rosselli, by Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and the mighty 
Renaissance painters of Florence. Examples abound in every great gallery, in Italy 
and out of it. To illustrate these here in anything like sufficient detail would 
require many dozen successive pictures. As a specimen of the purest Florentine 
spirit in its noblest age, I would instance Filippo Lippi’s exquisite round Madonna 
in the Pitti Palace: Our Lady’s face in it is said to have been studied from the 
nun Lucrezia Buti, and it gives us in the most intense form a perfect realisation 
of the Florentine ideal. This, however, is not quite a simple Madonna and Child 
from our present point of view, for in the background are represented the Birth of 
the Virgin, the meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate, and other episodes. 
Even in our own National Gallery, it is possible to make some study of the evolution 
of Florentine Madonnas by the aid of the Cimabue, a Benozzo Gozzoli, a Filippo 
Lippi, a Filippino Lippi, a Botticelli, a Lorenzo di Credi, a Leonardo, and several 
other examples. The Sienese school, more pensive and less stately, is also well 
represented by several specimens, beginning with an excellent small Duccio, and 
ending with a touching Pacchia of most graceful and exquisite execution. In almost 
all we may note the conventional blue robe of Our Lady, and the bright gilt star 
on her left shoulder. 

The parallel evolution of the Lombard Madonnas is best studied from Milan 
as a centre. As a whole, this type exhibits less purity and spirituality than the 
Florentine, with greater intellectuality and a certain pleasing air of cultivated life. 
You would say, a well-read Milanese lady. A refined worldly beauty replaces here 
the poetic idealism of the Tuscan artists. A large forehead and thoughtful eyes 
contrast with the shrinking Florentine maiden. ‘This difference can be admirably 
seen when we compare the mystical Botticelli in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at 
Milan with the sweet and touching but wholly unspiritual Luini which forms one 
of the principal treasures of the Brera Gallery. It is worth while to note, too, that 
from the very beginning, long before Leonardo came to settle at Milan, the Lombard 
Madonnas have already what we now describe as a Leonardesque character. ‘The 
long, oval face, the somewhat simpering smile, the broad outlook on the world, are 
all pure Lombard. In other words, the type which we are accustomed to regard as 
peculiarly belonging to Leonardo was really invented before his time by the 
Lombard artists: Leonardo, coming from Florence to Milan, merely adopted and 
to a great extent modified or Tuscanised this local type, which is clearly seen 
long before his day in the works of Foppa and many of his successors. Especially 
is the rich wavy hair which we instantly associate with Leonardo’s Madonnas 
an old Lombard peculiarity. Comparison of Our Lady’s face in the variants of the 
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MADONNA AND CHILD: LOMBARD-LIONARDESQUE TYPE. 
Luini: in the Brera, Milan. 


Vierge aux Rochers in the Louvre and the National Gallery with earlier Lombard 
Madonnas is thus extremely interesting. So, too, is the comparison of both types 
with the later Lombard Virgins by Luini, Boltraffio, Oggionno, and Solario. Some 
tolerable examples occur in the National Gallery. Among the most beautiful of the 
earlier Lombard Virgins are the gentle, placid, and almost mrelancholy representations 
by Ambrogio Borgognone, who seems like a silvery northern Fra Angelico, with 
a touch of Filippino. 

I will not dwell at any length upon Mantegna’s somewhat hard and scholastic 
Madonnas, nor on the other works of the Paduan school, which charm us rather 
by their admirable painting, their “ repose and self-control,” than by any remarkable 
poetic beauty. ‘They are noble and serene rather than touching. But in this school, 
and even in the lesser towns of the Lombardo-Venetian plain, a distinct succession 
and progression of Madonnas may easily be traced, often of great revolutionary 
interest. I will recur to this subject in part when I come to deal with the more 
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J MADONNA AND CHILD: VENETIAN TYPE, 
GiovaANNI BELLINI: iz the Academy, Venice. From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


complicated theme of the Madonnas and Saints; for the present it will suffice to 
remark in passing that local types of Madonnas may often be observed, even in 
second-rate towns, which have influenced the work of great painters when locally 
engaged, as was the case with Mantegna, Luini, Cavozzola, and others. 

The Venetian Madonnas, at which we next arrive, rank among the most 
interesting of the entire series. Beginning at first in very Giottesque examples, 
marked by the uniformity of all primitive art, they show with the Vivarini some 
slight approach to their final traits, being solider and more aristocratic than their 
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sisters on the mainland. But it is with Giovanni Bellini and his followers that the 
type reaches its culminating point. A certain grandeur of mien is their distinguishing 
mark; it sinks with Titian into mere sumptuous loveliness, and with Veronese into 
theatrical splendour. In the exquisite works of Bellini’s age which abound at 
Venice, Our Lady is represented with an air of grave and matronly dignity wholly 
alien to the more natural and girlish Florentine ideal. At Florence the Madonna 
is a tender, shrinking, and delicate maiden; at Venice she is a calm, serene, and 
pure-spirited mother. Her face is fuller and rounder and more placid in expression 
than the Florentine type of the anci//a domini: her features are more solemnly 
modelled, less acute, less dainty. She has a heavier cheek and chin, richer lips, 
more drooping eyelids. Her head is completely covered, as a rule, by the mantling 
drapery of a cloak or wimple, which falls in graceful folds on either side of the 
full neck and shoulders. The neck itself, which in the Florentine representation is 
slim and girlish, becomes for the school of Bellini strong and firm as a column. 
The Child, whom the reverence of earlier painters oftenest represented as clad ina 
simple tunic, is wholly nude with these great Venetian painters. As a rule, He sits 
or stands in varied attitudes on His mother’s lap; sometimes He plays with a fruit, 
a flower, or some other small object. Madonnas of this charming character, by 
Bellini himself, by Cima da Corregliano, and by other painters of the same type, 
abound in the galleries and churches of Venice. Everybody must recall the three 
exquisite examples in the sacristry of the Redentore, attributed by earlier writers 
to Bellini himself, but assigned by Mr. Crowe to Alvise Vivarini, Bissolo, and 
Pasqualino. Nor is it easy to forget the almost equally charming, though less 
religious, Cimas on the walls of the Academy and the Doge’s Palace. 

I have left to the last the consideration of the Madonnas of the Umbrian school, 
because this is the one which led up in the end to Raffael, and through Raffael 
to the type of the high Renaissance, the eclectics, and the decadence. With the 
Umbrian painters the model of the Madonna is usually a softly rounded and very 
girlish maiden. A certain mystic pensiveness informs her features. Yet her face 
has the exquisite tenderness of a baby’s: neither idealism nor spirituality is expressed 
in her traits, so much as a perfect and all but infantile innocence. This type, 
conspicuous throughout the whole development of the Umbrian school, may already 
be observed in the germ in Gentile da Fabriano, and can best be traced onwards 
through Niccolo Alunno, Buonfigli, and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, in the admirable 
collection of local art in the Pinacoteca at Perugia. Indeed, as one might expect 
from the exalted devotion and ecstatic, pietistic character of the Umbrian school 
(so deeply influenced by the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi), the Madonna and 
Child form its favourite subject ; Niccolo in particular having repeated this theme 
a hundred times over. A softened beauty, combined with a far-away air of holy 
reverie, is the distinguishing note of these Umbrian Virgins. Their feet tread this 
earth, but their souls are absorbed in the contemplation of the infinite. 

In Perugino, the Umbrian type thus characterised finds, of course, its fullest and 
highest representative. Dainty small features, all too babyish for the figures that 
bear them; a mouth like a Cupid’s bow; a tiny and delicate chin; eyes set well 
apart, with curiously heavy and drooping lids; faint pencilled eyebrows; a broad 
smooth forehead: these are the main elements in Perugino’s Madonnas. The neck 
has also a peculiar but affected grace: the pose of the head on it is studied 
in its elegance. As for the divine Child, though grave and earnest, He is oftener 
remarkable for sweet and human babyhood than for supernatural character; yet 
His tone is pure and holy, with a holiness undreamt of by Michael Angelo and 
his followers. Perugino, indeed, carried to the utmost pitch the Umbrian ideal, 
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MADONNA AND CHILD: VENETIAN TYPE. 
Cima DA CONEGLIANO: in the Doge's Palace, 


which he repeated again and again, in all its pensive and affected beauty, with 
almost tedious frequency. His rival, Pinturicchio, has aiso a Madonna in a 
magnificent altar-piece in the Perugia gallery, which shows us in a far more virile 
and powerful form the Umbrian Madonna in her highest development. 

Raffael’s earliest realisations of Our Lady were necessarily to a great extent 
Peruginesque in conception, though with distinct reminiscences of Timoteo Viti’s 
charming naturalness of manner. ‘The highest point which he attains in this style 
is the lovely and sympathetic “ Madonna del Gran-Duca,” in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. ‘ The picture,” says Kugler, “is the last and highest condition of which 
Perugino’s type was capable.” “The Virgin,” says J. S. Harford, “has all the 
pensive sweetness and reflective sentiment of the Umbrian school, while the Child 
is loveliness itself. We think of Perugino still, but we think of him as suddenly 
endued with a purer, firmer outline, and more refined sentiment.” To my mind, 
in spite of technical immaturities and Peruginesque drapery, this is the loveliest and 
truest of all Raffael’s Madonnas. It still retains the purity and religious feeling of 
the Umbrian school, yet has something of the charm and artistic beauty of Raffael’s 
Florentine manner. I cannot go on to compare the various other Madonnas of 
Raffael at full length ; but it is impossible to contrast this Virgin with the Madonna 
della Sedia, which hangs close by it in an adjoining room, without perceiving at 
once the immense gulf between the simplicity and sincerity of the great painter’s 
early styles, and the careless worldliness of his Roman period, when Our Lady 





MADONNA AND CHILD: NATURALISTIC TYPE. 
CorrEGGIO : in the National Gallery. 
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appears as a beautiful and blooming Italian woman, without sanctity or ideality, 
pressing to her breast in mere maternal love a charming and engaging but quite 
undivine infant. 

From Raffael’s Roman period onward the decline in the conception of Madonna- 
hood was rapid and fatal. No better example of the final stage in its evolution 
from the vaguely divine to the frankly human—I had almost said the frankly 
every-day—can be found anywhere than in the pretty little panel by Correggio, 
known as the Vierge au Panier, in the National Gallery. This pleasing but 
wholly unreligious picture represents a round-faced little Italian mother, striving to 
dress her laughing baby in a tiny short-sleeved jacket. It has, of course, the usual 
merits of Correggio from the point of view of technique: it is charmingly painted 
in excellent chiaroscuro, and attracts us by its agreeable domestic flavour. It is, 
in point of fact, a taking little gemre picture of a young mother in the rapture of 
tending her own first baby. But it is no more a Madonna and Child than it is a 
Semele with the infant Bacchus. Its sole claim to be considered religious lies in 
its label. Not that this decline is peculiar to Correggio or to the Bolognese painters. 
The Venetian school had similarly gone off in religious feeling during the lifetime 
of Titian: that great painter’s Madonnas are often mere grandiose portraits of 
Venetian beauties ; while Veronese’s and Tintoret’s merge still more completely into 
pure sumptuousness of arrangement and voluptuousness of feature. The famous 
Madonna of the Pesaro family, in the Frari at Venice, though a magnificent 
specimen of Titian’s composition, colouring, and chiaroscuro, is in all essentials a 
palatial picture of high life in a lordly and wealthy Venetian household; while the 
master has even represented the infant Christ as a frolicsome and mischievous baby, 
playing at bo-peep with St. Francis and St. Anthony. 

There is one little variant on the three-quarter-length Madonnas with which I 
have here been chiefly engaged, so clcsely allied to them in the spirit and treatment 
that I cannot refrain from devoting a few words to it in the present article. This 
is the triple group of the Madonna and Child with the infant St. John, so common 
from the time of Perugino onward. Earlier Madonnas of our type consist of 
the Mother and Child alone: their background is oftenest simple, especially in the 
primitive period, or at best consists of a distant landscape, like Cima da Corregliano’s, 
recalling the scenes of the painter’s own neighbourhood. Such two-figure groups 
grow necessarily in time a trifle monotonous. As art becomes conscious, and 
strives deliberately after artistic effects, the monotony of the subject is felt at last 
to be tedious. Some variety from the accepted model is longed for. The sculptors 
of the fifteenth century, influenced by the desire for that pyramidal arrangement 
so effective in their art, first began to combine with the Madonna and Child 
the additional figure of the infant St. John Baptist. The painters in turn, as 
Springer justly remarks, were not slow to take advantage of so tempting an 
arrangement, which not only admits the delineation of additional features of child 
life, but also makes possible the construction of a more advanced composition. 
The two children, represented as playing at the feet of the Madonna, form a 
broad base for the picture; while the arrangement tapers upwards easily and 
naturally towards the head of the Virgin. Moreover, it was possible in such 
compositions to make the children engaged in playing with some childish object— 
a bird, a flower, a pomegranate (the last a symbol of the coming Passion)—and 
so to vary the monotony of the old conventional group, where the Madonna and 
Child were represented, so to speak, merely in the abstract, as a holy mother and 
son, occupied in the contemplation of their own divine purity. 

“The Virgin and Child with the Infant St. John,” attributed to Perugino, in the 
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National Gallery, is a typical example of the treatment of this newer theme by 
one of the older school of painters. If a genuine work of Pietro (which is doubtful), 
it must belong to his early period. It is a three-quarter-length composition, 
representing the Madonna erect behind a parapet, on which the infant Saviour 
stands nude or practically so, while the baby St. John, with his conventional little 
reed cross poised lightly on his shoulder, occupies a lower plane to the right of 
the panel. Perugino (or his scholar) has thus to a certain extent thrown away the 
advantages which the new arrangement offered him; though he has also in part 
availed himself of the opportunity for a pyramidal treatment. Furthermore, the two 
children are not playing together: that would be too sudden a departure from the 
severely religious idea of Pietro’s pictures; for, whether or not the Umbrian master 
was an atheist, as Vasari asserts, he was at least as an artist of most unshaken 
orthodoxy. His little St. John holds clasped hands of adoration towards the infant 
Christ ; and though the Saviour Himself plays, baby-wise, with a curl of His mother’s 
hair, that is the utmost relaxation of the religious ideal that Perugino can permit 
himself. The Virgin’s comely face, most Peruginesque in type, is grave and saintly 
with true Umbrian saintliness ; and the.tiny St. John, though a buxom boy for so 
ascetic a future, yet expresses in his baby countenance the utmost reverence and 
religious feeling. Observe the parapet, and compare it with a similar feature in 
several other Umbrian or Lombard Madonnas in the same collection. Notice, 
too, the Perugian landscape in the background, with those impossible early 
Italian rocks, which even Leonardo was not ashamed to introduce upon the face 
of nature. 

With Raffael, this triple type soon blossomed forth into a far more artistic 
family of pictures. During his Florentine period he produced three closely allied 
groups, in which the utmost potentialities of the pyramidal form are most beautifully 
realised. These are the Madonna del Cardellino in the Uffizi at Florence; the 
Madonna al Verde at Vienna ; and the well-known Belle Jardinitre in the Louvre. 
In the first, the natural touch of the children playing with the goldfinch charmed 
the Italian fancy of the time, and suggested the line of treatment which was to 
result at last in the purely secular Madonnas of Correggio and the eclectics. But 
the picture in the Louvre gives the best idea of this transitional stage, when 
Raffael had to a large extent got rid of his Peruginesque preconceptions, but still 
retained something of the exalted purity and pietism of the Umbrian school. Its 
draperies and composition are far more perfect than those of the Gran-Duca; but 
it does not speak to the heart like the earlier picture. On the other hand, it is 
not purely mundane and secular, like the Madonna della Sedia. There is still 
some touch of Madonnahood about the mother, some divinity in the Son, some 
Peruginesque piety in the baby St. John Baptist. 

In the Madonna della Sedia, on the other hand, which is a round picture of 
the Virgin and Child with St. John, in the Pitti Palace at Florence, Raffael returns, 
so far as the mere formal and formative elements of the composition are concerned, 
to the earlier Peruginesque model. ‘The figure of Our Lady is a three-quarter- 
length: on her bosom is the infant Christ, at her side St. John folds his little 
hands in prayer. But as regards its spirit, this Madonna, painted in the prime of 
Raffael’s Roman period, is the most purely worldly, the most undisguisedly earthly, 
of all his Virgins. It is a mere beautiful Italian peasant woman, with a many- 
coloured kerchief wrapped carelessly round her head, caressing her baby. As 
Kugler rightly remarks, “the tranquil enjoyment of maternal love” forms the 
keynote of the motive. “It is the favourite picture of women,” says Burckhardt. 
But there is nothing in it of religious art, save the “grave gaze of the Infant,” 
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which impressed George Eliot, and roused in Madame Swetchine the most ardent 
admiration. Present-day spectators hardly note even this single touch of spirituality. 

The Garvagh or Aldobrandini Madonna in our national collection is a less 
pleasing treatment of the same general theme as the Belle Jardinitre, belonging to 
Raffael’s Roman period. It should be compared with the three examples of the 
Belle Jardinitre type, and also with the Madonna della Sedia, which it resembles in 
tone though not in spirit. 

As for the Blenheim Madonna in the National Gallery, and the highly ideal 
Madonna di Foligno in the Vatican, they fall rather under our next head of the 
Madonna and Saints, while the Sistine Madonna at Dresden must be regarded as 
an idealised form of the same subject in its special development as the Madonna 
in glory. 

I am only too well aware how inadequately this slight and imperfect sketch 
deals with the subject of the most frequent representation in Christian painting. I 
can but plead in extenuation that the vast complexity and variety of the theme 
makes anything more than such cursory treatment well-nigh impossible. I shall 
be satisfied if I have suggested a classification of Madonnas which will aid the 
reader in constructing a mental scheme or formula of the types for his own future 
guidance. Briefly to recapitulate the main heads of such cross-divisions, I would 
say that any given Italian Madonna must first of all be regarded as an example 
of such and such an age, early, middle, or late, in such and such a school— 
Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Lombard, Paduan, Venetian, or eclectic. Next, it 
must be regarded as fresco or altar-piece ; with or without donor or saints; as 
three-quarter-length or full figure; as simple or enthroned; as the Madonna on 
earth or the Madonria in glory. Careful comparison through each of these groups, 
in time, in space, and in reference to the peculiar nature of the commission, will 
reveal innumerable correlative points of resemblance or of difference which I cannot 
here set forth in detail. 
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9a ODDLETON-CUM-WAKE-EM is such a very small, out-of- 
4 the-way village, that, if the great German philosopher Leibnitz 
was correct in his theory with regard to the re-grouping of 
atoms, Boddleton was certainly forgotten, for it seemed com- 





WJe-_ i) 


ee ee |= been beyond the fields and hills which surrounded it. A 
quiet, undisturbed, uneventful existence had rendered them 

incapable of any desire to know what was going on behind the pretty green risings, 
the beauty of which rarely attracted their notice, except when dark clouds came up 
from the other side, when there would be a most decided commotion, just like the 
general agitation among the ants when their mole has been suddenly disturbed. 
They have their little church standing in their midst, protected by the pretty ivy, 
which spread and clung to it, as if to say: “Report what you please about 
Boddleton, but let this alone,” 


+ Af pletely out of touch with all other atoms. Two hundred and 
\ =< FX ninety of the three hundred dwellers in Boddleton had never 





and so we will, merely remarking that another 
important movement on the part of the inhabitants happened three times on Sundays, 
when regular strings of them were to be seen going to and from this little church, 
wet or fine. 

Nothing ever seemed to disturb these good people: wars and rumours of wars 
did not agitate them ; they would say, “Come what may, we are safe, for no one 
knows anything about Boddleton.” ‘They had their linen-draper, who also supplied 
them with groceries, bread, and coals. There was the post-office, where their 
ironmongery, bacon, sausages, and boots could be obtained. ‘The milkman could 
take their photographs, and possessed ¢he one fly of the village, which was used 
on very rare occasions, such as a wedding or a funeral. There was Dr. Bowness, 
who attended to his patients, dispensed the medicines, and sold the produce of his 
orchard to the neighbours. 

Looking down from the hills at night, one could not realise that there was a 
living soul in that little quiet valley, for they were all in bed by 9.30, and not a light 
was to be seen, except on an occasion when the Misses Pin (two maiden ladies) 
gave them a little music. This was wild dissipation, and Boddleton did not retire 
to rest until eleven. On these evenings there would be quite a flutter, as the Misses 
Pin were going to sing some new songs, which had been published in London at 
least two years before. But everything was behind the time at Boddleton—a hundred 
miles from everywhere. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tootle 
have resided at Boddleton 
ever since they were born. 
They were christened in the 
Boddleton church, married 
there, and will be buried 
there. Of late Mr. Tootle 
has suffered from nervous 
debility— no one _ could 
understand why, but he has 
grown strangely distant in 
his manner, and avoided 
those with whom he had 
formerly been on the most 
cordial terms. 

This disturbed the peace- 
ful house of Tootle, for he 
had been seen to sit an hour 
at a time with his eyes fixed 
on nothing particular, not 
even on Mrs. Tootle. Dr. 
Bowness was sent for, and 
found without difficulty, for 
Boddleton was a_ healthy 
place. After consulting a 
treatise on nerves, he remem- 
——' bered having read a small 
volume about the restorative qualities of the Engadine, which got into the village 
library no one knew how, not even the bookseller. He strongly advised that 
Mr. Tootle should visit that high mountain valley. The announcement of a 
journey —and such a journey —so startled Tootle, that for nights he lay awake, 
wondering what would be the end of such an undertaking. Nothing would have 
moved him, had not Dr. Bowness urged that his life would be in danger if he 
refused. Life was sweet to Tootle, even in Boddleton. Brain wanted change, in 
fact—it wanted something to think about, and that something was not to be found 
at Boddleton. 

The news of Dr. Bowness’ verdict soon spread, and the little village was astir. 
Such a commotion had not been known since the Vicar’s tooth had been extracted. 
The news spread quickly that Mr. Tootle was about to start upon a long and 
perilous journey. Friends called to say their adieux, and brought with them various 
delicacies, such as plaisters, foot-cosies, and raspberry vinegar. Mrs. Tootle was 
for days preparing a parcel of remedies, plenty of flannel, and a bottle of Yorkshire 
relish. The day of departure has arrived. The fly has called to convey Tootle to 
the station, and all Boddleton has turned out to see him pass along. Mrs. Tootle, 
the Vicar, and Dr. Bowness are going to see him off (Mrs. Tootle in tears) ; 
handkerchiefs are waved, doorsteps are crowded by old and young, and the 
shopkeepers have put up their shutters half-way—a fact which much disturbs Tootle, 
who exclaims: “ Merciful Heaven! I’m not dead.” 

“Take your seats, please,” was the signal for that frantic effort to say so much 
in a very short time. Tootle took his place, and Mrs. Tootle’s feeble voice could 
be heard, faintly beseeching Kemp, the gardener, who valeted Mr. Tootle, and was 
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butler besides, and _ to 
whose care ‘Tootle was 
confided during this event- 
ful journey, “Take care 
of him,” “ Don’t lose sight 4 
of your master,” etc. 

Tootle kissed his 
anxious wife fondly, and 
shook hands with the Vicar 
and Dr. Bowness, mur- 
muring to the latter, — 
“Why was I born with 
nerves ?” A * : Al ENE 

The train starts, and |). i od « 
distance soon divides |” : . 
Tootle from his loving, 
anxious wife, and peaceful 

* + 

“What!” shrieked Mrs. |, 
at the sudden and __ sneer 
her husband, and doubting whether 
ghost until she observed the form 
carrying the railway wraps—“ Back 

“Yes, my dear,” faintly replied 
stars that you see me again, and 
tion to relate to you my miserable 
sufferings.” 
from head to foot, and, turning to 
master meant by “brains being 
Kemp, never having possessed any, could give no information. 
Then, turning to ‘Tootle, she nervously asked: “ Why 
did you not write in order that the fly might have met you at the station and 
broght you home?” 

“Write!” exclaimed Tootle: “I could hardly collect my thoughts even to 
speak, so I hurried home that I might see you and Boddleton once more.” 

“Once more!” echoed Mrs. Tootle. ‘What do you mean, my dear? I feel 
that I shall faint. Betsy !—Dorcas!” 

She rang up the maids, ordered hot water for a foot-bath and some cordial to 
be prepared at once and taken to Mr. Tootle’s bedroom. Mrs. Tootle’s curl-papers 
stood on end with excitement, and terror was in every feature; she gazed at his 
wan face and murmured, “ You look worse than when you went away.” 

She wrapped him in his flannel dressing-gown, sat in a chair opposite to him, 
and, with her already protruding eyes fixed upon his small, pale and suffering face, 
prepared to listen to his adventures. 

“Well,” Tootle began in a feeble voice, “owing to a slight accident to the 
diligence—which is a vehicle comprising three carriages in one : 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Tootle, who had never experienced any 
conveyance more formidable than the one village fly. 

“Owing,” continued Tootle, “to a ¢rifing accident, as it turned out ——” 

“Tt turned you out!” she shouted, with a shudder. 

Tootle requested her not to interrupt him, but to listen. 
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' Boddleton-cum-wake-’em. 
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Tootle, with surprise 
unexpected return of 
it was really he or his 
of his man Kemp 
already !” 
Tootle ; “and thank your 
with brains in a fit condi- 
experiences and awful 
Mrs. Tootle trembled 
Kemp, asked what his 
in a fit condition”; but 
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“T arrived at the hotel late, and was conducted immediately to my room, a 
small one on the second floor, with just space enough to turn round. I was pleased 
to find how quiet the house seemed, and to hear that no one was up after ten 
o’clock. Everything appeared as peaceful as dear Boddleton. Kemp unpacked my 
portmanteau, put me safely into bed, and left me for the night. I was just about 
to sink quietly into a pleasant slumber, after a prayer of gratitude and a thought 
for you, dear wife” (Mrs. Tootle dropped a tear), “when in the next room, which 
was divided from mine by a simple, thin wooden partition, | heard a man’s voice 
singing in a strangely pompous manner, though in subdued tones, these words: 
‘Yes, yes, I’m a military man.’ Why he should desire to inform the world at 
that hour that he was ‘a military man’ puzzled me, and it struck me as being 
still more odd that he should sing his martial song from under the blankets. 
Then I concluded he must be singing himself to sleep, or, worse still, singing i 
his sleep—a terrible prospect for me. I buried my head in the bed-clothes, tied 
my handkerchief round my ears, then coughed to attract his attention, and fancied 
that he had taken the hint, for there was a sudden cessation ; and I had just closed 
my eyes in further search of repose, when again the muffled soffo-voce military air 
was resumed; so in a fit of desperation I knocked loudly on the partition which 
divided us. This last attempt was effectual, for, after one more burst of martial 
ardour, he settled down and I heard no more than the dying remnants of 
‘ Rat-a-plan, rat-a-plan, ’m a military man.’ The next morning I awoke early, 
feeling far from well, my night’s rest having been completely broken by my 
musical next-door neighbour. Sleep again I felt was impossible, but after turning 

= about, arranging and rearranging 
my pillows, drowsiness began to 
creep over me, and I was just 
dropping off into a welcome slum- 
ber, when I was startled by a 
sudden shout of ‘Rat-a-plan.’ I 
jumped out of bed as though I 
had been shot—my heart thump- 
ing out of my body: you know, 
F my dear, that Dr. Bowness said 
or 4 I was to carefully avoid sudden 
: shocks.” 
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“Yes, dear,” murmured Mrs. Tootle, with a scared look, each curl-paper standing 
erect with fear. 

“Well,” continued Tootle, “I knocked on the partition, and in as loud a voice 
as I could command requested him to be silent. You never heard me use bad 
language, Mrs. Tootle, and I am glad you were not present, for I could not resist 
hurling a big D. at his head. However, he seemed to take fresh courage, for he 
no longer sang in a subdued tone, but loud enough to awaken every one along the 
corridor. I now found that he was busy with his ablutions, and at every squeeze 
of the sponge I heard: ‘ Rat-a-plan (squeeze), Rat-a-plan: I’m a military man’ 
(squeeze), and then, with a bound out of the bath, which seemed to shake the 
building, he began to march up and down the room repeating ‘I’m a military man.’ 
He never once varied his musical exercise, but kept on shouting his eternal 
‘ Rat-a-plan.’ At last, with a head heavier than my whole body, I prepared to take 
the bath which Kemp had brought for me. No sooner had I stepped into it than 
a loud and sudden ‘ Rat-a-plan’ threw me on my back with a terrific splash, 
scattering the water in every direction, and giving me a wrench from which I fear ! 
shall never recover to my dying day. I wanted to shout for Kemp, but his room 
being at the top of the hotel my efforts would have been of no avail; so I care- 
fully got out of this distressing position, and was in the act of putting on one of 
the woollen combinations you made for me, when a voice on the other side of my 
room burst into song also—something about a buttercup; the tune was sweet, the 
words idiotic. ‘The two men then sang their respective songs at the same time, 
and so confused me that I put on my combinations upside down. In this condition 
I remained, my legs where my arms should have been, shivering and limp, until 
Kemp arrived to take me down to breakfast. When I reached the ground floor I 
went direct to the Bureau to inquire who my next-door neighbours were; but the 
manager was out, and the clerk left in charge did not understand a word of English, 
so my errand was fruitless. I then went to breakfast, in the hope that a little hot 
coffee would revive me. The few people who were scattered about were bent, I 
understood, upon some expedition, the name of which would cause me an illness 
to try and pronounce; then the room became comparatively empty, and I had 
scarcely taken a mouthful of breakfast, when a fair stoutish gentleman marched in 
and sat opposite to me. What hair he had on his head stood on end. Round 
his neck he wore a high black military stock, which appeared to cause him great 
inconvenience. A man shouted from the other side of the room, ‘ You’ve got it 
on, I see,’ to which my opposite neighbour replied, ‘Yes, I must get used to it,’ 
and began immediately to mutter in song, ‘I’m a military man—-yes, yes, I’m a 
military man.’” 

“T of course discovered that this was my tormentor next door. He became 
gradually more and more excited in manner, and gulped down his coffee in such 
extreme haste that he became dangerously red in the face. My appetite, such as 
it was, completely left me, for I could not help feeling much concerned for the 
unfortunate gentleman. Why he should get so agitated over the fact that he was 
a military man I could not tell, for no one disputed the point with him. I moved 
higher up the table, for his manner not a little alarmed me. I was no sooner 
seated, however, than a little dark gentleman with an eyeglass began to hum 
audibly about the buttercup. Presently he was joined by another companion, who 
sang the same air and words with him. The constant repetition of this duet began 
to work upon my nerves, so I determined to leave them, and was in the act of 
swallowing my last cup of coffee, when my military nuisance joined them with 
*Rat-a-plan,’ so loud that the hot coffee went with a gulp down my throat, scalding 
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it all the way. They both esas geile aaa a 
saluted him with ‘ How are you, 
Bouncer ?’ to which he replied, 
‘’Morning, Mr. Box—’morning, 
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bolster,’ answered Bouncer : 
‘I’m now going to take 
out the inside, then it will 
be ready.’ How a bolster with its inside taken out pe be called a prop I was, 
and am still, at a loss to understand. ‘ Don’t forget your promise to redden my 
nose,’ cried Bouncer. ‘I’ve borrowed an apron from one of the maids, and the 
largest broom in the house. I’ve got on my stock, you see: want to get used to it.’ 

“T felt very ill, and wondered where on earth I was, and whether the air of 
this place had the same effect on everybody. I went into the garden, for I 
experienced an uncomfortable faintness, when a lady came suddenly round the 
corner of a summer-house, and, looking straight at me, exclaimed: ‘Wake and 
call me early, mother dear.’ She passed on, but in the distance I could hear her 
shouting, ‘I am Queen of the May.’” 

Mrs. Tootle’s curl-papers, at the mention of a lady in the case, rustled audibly, 
and in trembling tones suggested that she must have been “a bold and brazen thing.” 
“ Be quiet, Mrs. Tootle, and listen, for the worst is yet 
to come. Kemp accompanied me to a secluded spot in the = 
pretty woods, and I had just begun to feel the softness of — 

the air and to admire the lovely scenery around, when up 
the path marched Mr. Bouncer, 
singing his confounded ‘ Rat-a-plan.’ 
I turned to Kemp and exclaimed, 
‘Am I never to be free from this 
person?’ But the stupid fool, who 
had not spoken a word since his 
arrival, only stared at me with his 
mouth and eyes wide open. 

“Bouncer saluted me as he 
passed. I nervously remarked, ‘ A 
lovely day, sir!’ , With a chuckle 
and a knowing wink he shouted, 
‘I have managed a first-rate grid- 
iron,’ and walked on with a strut and swagger, singing ‘I’m 
a military man.’ 

“T shouted to Kemp, ‘What does all this mean?’ But the 
same vacant stare and open mouth was my only answer. On 
turning round, whom should I see ona sort of plateau but Mr. 
Box, caressing a few leaves in the palm of his hand, singing a 
kind of lullaby in these words: ‘ Hush-a-bye bacon, on the tree- 
top. He then appeared to become sleepy, yawned and sank 
down upon the grass. Then he and Mr. Cox played with dice, 
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and turned up nothing but sixes. Afterwards they raved about some one called 
Penelope Ann. I turned to Kemp and demanded to know what they were talking 
about, but no suggestion or comfort could I get from him—nothing but an idiotic 
gape. I hurried back to the hotel, almost worn out with anxiety. On my way 
I passed a tall, dark gentleman with gray hair, and also with an eyeglass, who 
was waving his arms aloft and talking about a ‘devil’s ship.’ I yelled to Kemp, 
‘Is this a hideous dream?’ but though I nearly shook the life out of him, not one 
sound could I get. 

“T succeeded in reaching the garden of the hotel, when my legs failed me and 
I sank into a chair. <A clergyman seated near 
me sympathised with me in my weak condition, 
and spoke to me in such a reassuring way that 
I summoned up courage enough to seek from 
him some explanation of the strange things 
which were going on; but my attempt 
was frustrated by Mr. Bouncer marching 
up and addressing the parson in Lv 
these words: ‘I’ve just seen’ the /// 
curate, and he assures me that we 7 / 
shall have what we want, even if / / 
they have to kill.’* I turned la 
to Kemp and exclaimed, +... /| 
‘There is some horrible 7 // 
mystery going on here.’ I 
hastened again to the Bureau, 
determined to find out who 
and what Mr. Box and Mr. 
Cox were. They answered there were no such names on their books. ‘ Nor Bouncer ?’ 
‘Nor Bouncer,’ they replied. I retraced my steps to seek information elsewhere, 
when I saw the clergyman and Mr. Box in close conversation; the latter, with a cruel 
bluntness of manner which seemed to me appalling, announced the assassination of 
some unoffending creature in these words: ‘ Well, they have killed the poor brute.’ 
To which the chaplain replied, ‘ Poor thing! Well, it is all for the Church. Have 
they scalded and scraped him?’ Kemp answered my inquiring gaze by looking as 
though he himself had been scalded and scraped. ‘The murderous wretches!’ I 
cried : ‘why was I sent to this most extraordinary place?’ With a feeling of terror 
impossible to describe, I struggled to reach my room. As I staggered along the 
passage I encountered the lady who called herself Queen of the May. She stared 
at me and again exclaimed, ‘Call me early, mother dear.’ She continued on her 











‘way, gesticulating and talking to herself till she was out of sight. Before I had 


time to enter my room, the door of the next apartment opened, and out came 
Mr. Bouncer, who marched up and down the passage howling that infernal, everlasting 
*Rat-a-plan, rat-a-plan, I’m a military man.’ 

“Oh, my dear, I felt extremely unwell. Mr. Box then emerged from zs room, 
on the other side of mine, crying out ‘ Hulloa! you're at it.’ ‘Yes,’ bellowed 
Bouncer, ‘it’s getting serious. No time to be lost, and I am deuced nervous.’ 
‘Have you taken all the inside out?’ asked Mr. Box. ‘Yes,’ replied Bouncer, 
‘we’ve settled that,’ still marching up and down with military precision. Then the 
door of the opposite room flew open, and out came Mr. Cox. The moment he saw 
Mr. Box he exclaimed, ‘It’s the printer!’ To which Mr. Box responded, ‘It’s the 

* This was for the bacon used in Cox and Box. 
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hatter!’ Then they both appeared to lose their temper, each asking in angry tones, 
‘Who are you, sir?’ ‘Who are you, sir?’ I was terrified, and made a rush for 
my room, dragging Kemp after me. I fell on to my bed; he sat on the floor, 
gaping at nothing at all, with his mouth wide enough open to swallow the hotel 
and everybody in it. I would have consented willingly to be swallowed even by 
Kemp, to escape from the horrors which surrounded me. I had just strength 
enough to tell him to get me a little brandy from my flask, when the noise outside 
grew more and more alarming. I listened. They seemed now to be quarrelling 
over the possession of some fragment of food ; then they called loudly for Bouncer, 
and when he joined them their rage increased to such a pitch that I thought 
they would kill him; when suddenly Bouncer marched up and down singing that 
exasperating ‘ Rat-a-plan.’ 
*“<Tn Heaven’s name,’ I cried, ‘what, waz is the matter with these gentlemen ?’ 


“But Kemp was sitting in a corner, looking for all the world like an 
Aunt Sally, and |; ., not one word would he utter. ‘Ha! a thought strikes 
me,’ I cried. ‘This *~ is a madhouse and these are madmen. Merciful Heaven ! 
Have I been sent | here as one of them? What shall Ido?’ I tried to call 
out murder, but ) my tongue refused to move, my head was in a whirl. 

i I made an effort to reach the bell, but fell over the 


gaping form of Kemp, and nearly knocked my brains 
out. There we both lay in a lump for at least a minute. 
At last I managed to crawl to the door, and in a sitting 
position, with the perspiration standing on my face like 
|| beans, I listened. 

“One of the unhappy men _ had placed 
/—— himself upon two chairs under the 
impression that it was a bed, but no 
sooner had he done this than the other 
tried to diag him off again, saying ‘This is my bed, sir.’ ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ retorted Mr. Cox, ‘it is mine.’ After 
this they shouted ‘Bouncer, Bouncer,’ in murderous tones. With an effort I 
locked my door, and began to wonder how high my window was from the ground, 
when I heard Mr. Bouncer remark, ‘What is the top of the bed for Mr. Box is 
the bottom of the bed for Mr. Cox.’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘do they both sleep 
in one bed?’ All at once Bouncer shouted, ‘The little back parlour is ready.’ 
Upon which Mr. Box called out, ‘Tell me, in mercy tell me, have you got such 
a thing as a strawberry mark on your left arm?’ Mr. Cox at once stooped down 
to look at his ankle, and replied ‘No.’ Box shook the whole house by a heavy 
jump into the air, shrieking at the top of his voice, ‘Then you ave my long-lost 
brother!’ This was the final blow to my already shattered nerves, and I ordered 
Kemp to pack at once. 

“The unhappy creatures had returned to their rooms, and I took the opportunity 
to limp down to the Bureau, ask for my account, and insist upon a carriage being 
sent for to take me away from the terrible place at once. I gathered strength 
enough to return to my room, where I found that fool Kemp had fainted and fallen 
head foremost into the portmanteau, and only his thick, ugly legs were to be seen. 
I pulled him out, looked for the brandy, but found that he had already emptied 
the flask. I opened the door of my room, when Mr. Bouncer brushed past us, 
dressed in a servant-maid’s apron, his high black military stock, his thin hair brushed 
up, a housemaid’s broom in one hand and an empty bolster and gridiron in the 
other, muttering his confounded ‘ Rat-a-plan.’ He was immediately followed by Mr. 
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Box and Mr. Cox, who were both still 
raving about Penelope Ann. I was 
obliged to go in their direction in order 
to reach the carriage. However, as they 
preceded me I felt tolerably safe; when 
suddenly, just as I was within three steps 
of reaching the ground floor, out bounced 
through a door the tall man with white 
hair and an eyeglass, waving his arms 
wildly about, bellowing, ‘I’m sailing in 
the devil’s ship upon the devil’s sea.’” 
“JT hurried on, dragging Kemp after 
me. People stood staring and laughing at 
us. I dared not remonstrate, for fear of 
their attacking us. We got as far as the 
door, when who should be standing there 


THE ENGADINE. 








but Cox and Box dressed up like some men you read of at a fair! I addressed 


one of the keepers, saying, ‘ The sooner 
better, for their case is hopeless.’ At this 
or less afflicted, I suppose, burst forth into 
got into our carriage, and, just as we were 


they smother those gentlemen the 
remark the bystanders, all more 
loud and prolonged laughter. We 
starting, Mr. Cox and Mr. Box 


made a low bow and addressed me with these words: ‘ Both Box and Cox are 


satisfied.’ ” 


“Qh the relief of finding myself being driven away from them! That one night 








and day were like a year out 
of my life. We passed as we 
went along a great number 
of people in carriages going in 
the direction of this strange 
house 





all hopeless lunatics, 
Mrs. Tootle. One party of 
people shouted to another, ‘Are 
you going to see Cox and 
Box?’ ‘Of course, they re- 
plied. ‘I know Bouncer inti- 
mately. I’m awfully fond, too, 
of the “ Demon Ship ” and the 
“May Queen”! ‘Ave you?’ 
thought I. ‘ You’re welcome 
to them all for me.’ 

“And now, my dear, let 
me lie down in my own bed, 
which I never thought to see 
again, and which I fear I may 
never leave unless I can sleep 
for at least a week, when I 
hope to gain strength enough 
to tell Dr. Bowness what I 
think of him for sending me 
to such a place. Mrs. Tootle, 
am I mad?” 
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‘“* No, dear.” 

“ Was I mad?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Then Dr. Bowness must be. Oh, the joy at finding myself once more at 


Boddleton ! ” 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Tootle had arrived at a village in the Engadine when active preparations were 
going on for an entertainment in aid of the Church Building Fund. J append the 


programme. 
COX AND BOX. 
Adapted from Maddison Morton’s Immortal ‘* Box and Cox.” 
Libretto by F. C. BURNAND. 
Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Cox . . SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


- Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 


Box. 
. SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 


Sergeant Bouncer 
Mr. Orro GOLDSCHMIDT has very kindly offered to preside at the piano. 
RECITATION. 

May Queen (Tennyson) . . Mrs. BANCROFT. 

RECITATION. 
The Demon Ship (Tom Hood) ‘ . - Mr. BANCROFT. 

The entertainment came off on the day of Tootle’s departure from the Engadine, and 
it was the earnest rehearsals of the various items of this performance that so alarmed him. 


All rights reserved. 


MariE E. BANCROFT. 














HE moon, floating with silver serenity through the clear blue of the frosty 
sky, shone like a promise of joy over the slumbering world. The mass of 
the forest lay black against the sky, except where here and there a sprinkle 

of hoar-frost on the branches of the pines caught the moonlight in diamond sprays. 
A small clearing on the outskirts of the wood lay amongst the pines like a fallen 
star—a spot breathing of peace and rest. From below, through the scattered stems 
of the trees, came glimpses of the university town at the foot of the hill, its lights 
twinkling through the mystic blue moonshine as glowworms might gleam through 
the lucent depths of still waters. 

A young man, standing motionless and deep in thought in the little open space, 
was watching, with a kind of unwilling eagerness, the pathway leading up from 
the town. He was a student, young, and shabbily dressed. His business on this 
solitary spot was the result of nothing less commonplace than a brawl in a tavern 
over a woman; yet something marked him as one whose natural place was not 
amidst sordid surroundings. He was tall and well made, with a splendid physique, 
and open, fearless blue eyes, that seemed to see farther than those of other men. 
His heart was divided between the pursuit of knowledge and a philanthropic love 
of his fellow-creatures ; his aim in life to be a leader of men through intellectual 
and moral power—to seek first of all the truth for himself, and then to impart it 
to others. He cared nothing for women in the sense that his fellow-students cared 
for them ; yet it was for the sake of a woman that he was engaged in an unequal 
duel with the best swordsman in the province. It seemed as if, after all, the good, 
the true and the beautiful were only to be served by his death. Yet, this being so, 
to whom would the good accrue? Something of this he was thinking as he waited 
for his adversary, fully conscious that the odds were heavily against him. 

“ Am Ganzen, Guten, Schinen; Resolut zu leben—resolut zu leben,” he said to 
himself. ‘Yes, easy enough to do when one has a natural bent towards the beautiful, 
which zs the good. But when it comes to dying for it, and not being too sure 
after all that one is dying for that and not for some quite personal cause—jealousy, 
or pharisaism, or some foolish chimera—well, one hates to die like a fool. If one 
were philosopher enough, one might smile at the irony of it: a crooked world, 
welcome a swift release. But I——” He glanced up at the wide sky, with its 
splendour of light, and flung his arms towards it. “ Beautiful world, I love you!” 
he whispered, with a sudden passion of regret. “I meant to be one with you— 
to learn your secrets, to share your wisdom and your power; and now I am to 
be run through by a drunken scamp for the sake of a girl who is nothing to me.” 

637 
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Through the crisp night air cut the clear tones of the cathedral clock striking 
the half-hour ; and a moment later Conrath von Hardenfeldt saw a figure hurrying 
up the path with agile steps, and rejoiced, with the inconsequent feverishness of 
youth, that the hour had come. 

When the new comer reached the clearing, he drew his sword with a swaggering 
flourish, then glanced, with an ill-concealed sneer, at the silent figure awaiting him. 
He was short and spare, with a peculiarly plain face, only redeemed from absolute 
ugliness by the delicate curves of sensually mobile lips. Physical advantages seemed 
to be all with Conrath von Hardenfeldt—tall and muscular, his eyes lit with the 
fire of enthusiasm that marks a leader of men; but a practised observer would 
have seen that in a trial of force the chances lay with the other. Conrath’s power 
was purely intellectual, his swiftness purely mental; the lithe form of Eberhardt 
had the wiry agility of an athlete, and his reputation as a swordsman was established. 
For a moment the two men stood in silence, Conrath looking down on his companion 
with the calm of one who looks beyond events for their cause and effect. His 
predominating thought was that it was ignominious to be killed by a cur like 
Eberhardt ; but not for a moment did he regret the action that had led to this. 

“You are first at the tryst,” began Eberhardt. ‘You show all the eagerness 
of a girl with her first lover: the hour has not yet struck.” 

“ Knowing the probable result of the tryst,” replied Conrath, smiling down on 
him from his superior height, “I preferred spending my last hour here, amongst 
the sights I have the folly to care for, to drowning it in a tavern, or stifling it in 
the bad air of a second-rate lodging-house.” 

Eberhardt made no reply for a moment. This young giant, with his flashes of 
genius, his college successes, his sanity of temperament, always filled him with a 
passion of envious hatred ; and when he spoke his sullen eyes blazed into vindictive 
scorn. 

“You assume rightly in one matter,” he answered: “I mean to kill you. Your 
meeting me here to-night is merely a form of suicide. But, first, I should like to 
know your reason for thwarting me. Nothing would make me forgive you ; but, 
if you loved her, at least I should understand you.” 

“Tt was not love. I thwarted you because I believe in woman’s sanctity, and 
did not choose to see you drag her to hell to gratify a moment’s passion.” 

“T loved her, God curse you!” muttered the other, thrusting his evil countenance 
close under Conrath’s eyes. ‘I loved her, mark you, and you turned her from me: 
for that I mean to kill you. But, should I fail, your life shall be but a living death. 
So long as we both live, I will dog your footsteps, and tear from you what makes 
the breath of your being. If it is fame, I will ruin you in the sight of men; if it 
is love, I will turn it into dust and ashes. You shall fee7 me every hour you live ! ” 

“Your virtue is thoroughness,” replied Conrath, with a bow of mock courtesy. 
“Tisten! there is the signal.” 

The long, slow tones of the cathedral clock vibrated through the air. The 
moon, risen now to mid heaven, turned the spot on which they stood to a silver 
flooring. Conrath, playing with his bared sword, watched the swift blue light 
rushing up the blade. 

“You are very calm,” said Eberhardt, staring at him curiously. ‘“ Have you no 
fear of death?” 

“None. It is but passing out of a narrow chamber into a wider one—-a sudden 
sight of the knowledge after which we are groping here. Why should I fear?” 

“ And fame? power?” muttered the other, with a harsh laugh. 
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For one second Conrath’s eyes contracted as with sudden pain ; then he tossed 
his student’s cloak to the ground, and moved to the centre of the circular clearing. 

It was easy to see from the first what the result would be. Conrath was no 
swordsman. His advantages were those of height and coolness; nor did he make 
the most of these, being apparently only intent upon parrying his enemy’s attacks. 
His antagonist, on the other hand, brought all his skill to play, intensified by an 
access of violent hatred. But suddenly his foot slipped on the frozen ground, and 
he fell heavily on his side. It was only by a desperate effort that Conrath turned his 
sword aside, so that it inflicted nothing worse than a skin-deep wound on the cheek. 
For one flash of thought he had felt the fever of triumphant hate ; then he stood 
motionless, leaning on his sword, as if the enforced control of his passions had 
unnerved him. 

Eberhardt rose slowly. ‘“ Are you a fool?” he said under his breath. 

“Probably. I dislike your character ; nevertheless I do not choose to deliberately 
prevent you from fulfilling yourself.” 

“ Even though in fulfilling myself I run counter to your ideas of law and order?” 

A smile passed over Conrath’s face. He was looking down on his wizen adversary 
like a young archangel victorious over the powers of darkness. “No one knows 
how he shall fulfil himself,” he said quietly. You may be on the wrong road— 
retrograding, not progressing; and if I had checked your growth just now, it would 
not have been for ever. We are bound by natural law to fulfil ourselves; if pre- 
maturely cut off here and now, we shall return at a future day to redeem ourselves. 
Why should I retard your inevitable fate ? ” 

“Yes, I know. You are a day-dreaming fool, masquerading as a philosopher. 
I have no such scruples ; I shall glory in cutting the thread of your life.” 


The air was so still that one could have heard the shrill swish of the swords as 
they flashed in the moonlight, like sinister snakes of swift blue fire. Only for a 
minute or two. Then Conrath felt a sudden thrill of acute pain. For a moment 
he believed that all was over—that death had come to him in that swift agony. 
Then, as the faintness passed off, he became dreamily conscious that he was lying 
on a swaying world, staring at a strange, far-away moon, with the touch of steel at 
his throat. Then he had not yet faced the last agony? That was still to come— 
to be borne, as it were, in cold blood. He was not a coward; he felt no fear— 
only an irresistible hunger of curiosity, like one driven from a banquet before the 
feast has begun—a longing to know wé&y things were thus, and not otherwise. 

Eberhardt was bending over him, his gnome-like face distorted, and the curiously 
curved lips parted in a smile of sinister triumph. 

“T am going to kill you now,” he murmured in his ear. ‘“ Have you no fear?” 

“None.” 

“Nor regret ?” 

‘© None.” 

“And fame? knowledge? the good of your fellow-men?” 

Just as a dying man at the supreme moment sees, as in a vision, his past life 
spread before him, so before the fainting brain of Conrath rose, like a radiant spirit, 
the joy and loveliness of the life he was leaving, the interest and wonder of it, its 
manifold possibilities, concentrated, as it were, in a wide burst of light; whilst 
through it, like some strange, haunting thing of evil, peered the mocking face of 
Eberhardt. A sudden wild yearning rushed through Conrath’s heart. 

“ A life for a life!” he panted. ‘Give me my life.” 





“*A life for a life!’ he panted.” 
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“In pledge for what? If I give you life, I will wrench from you fame or love. 
Which ?” 

A sick faintness crept over Conrath. To his weakened brain the man’s face 
had grown weirdly horrible, like a phantom of hell seen in strange dreams. “ Love,” 
he whispered. 

Then he fainted, and knew no more until he woke to find himself carried on 
a litter through the deserted streets of the town. 


II. 


TWENTY years later Conrath von Hardenfeldt was walking home one night through 
the tortuous, dimly lit streets of the old university town. He was middle-aged} now, 
his hair prematurely gray, his strongly developed brows and sunken eyes testifying 
to a life of strenuous thought. 

He had made the most of the life given to him by Eberhardt. For a few years he 
had been filled with a torturing self-loathing ; haunted by the memory of that cowardly 
shrinking, born of a moment of physical weakness. For a time he went through 
the terrible slackness and despair that comes after the vanishing of youth’s illusions. 
In weak natures this mood of a moment takes the colour out of the rest of life ; 
but with Conrath it was but a gloomy and tangled wood clothing the foot of clearer 
heights towards which his soul aspired. Through suffering he gained a wider and 
more intimate knowledge of the human heart; and through generous sympathy with 
men in the hour of their deepest need he became “aware of his life’s flow,” and drew 
near to the source of Beauty. 

He prized knowledge less for its own sake than as a powerful agent in influencing 
others, and Fame came to him as an accident, not as the chief aim in his career 

His home life was solitary. Love, in the form of the Woman Soul, had not come 
into it. Firstly, because after the shock of the one reckless outburst of his youth 
he was left with a curious, unreasoning dread of the fulfilment of Eberhardt’s 
bombastic threat. And when, a few years later, he heard of Eberhardt’s death, 
his own life had become so full that there seemed to be no room for any intensely 
personal affection. 


To-night, as he walked leisurely home, a soft drizzle falling refreshingly in his 
face, he was going over again in his memory the honest applause he had received 
that night: nothing gave him such joy as when, with winged words, he was able 
to touch the higher nature in those lawless, impressionable students. His heart 
yearned to every one of them as an artist yearns towards each new work of his 
hands as an infinite possibility. Conrath held that every individual soul has in it 
infinite possibilities, and that only accident and misfortune prevents its perfect growth. 

When he reached his house his feet stumbled over something lying against 
the door. Stooping, he touched it with his hand, then recoiled a little, and, half 
annoyed at the delay, struck a match. As the feeble light spurted for a second 
in the wet and darkness, the figure moved with a start, peered into the night, then 
stretching out its arms, cried tremulously : 

‘** Master—master ! is it you? Oh, how long you have been coming 

“Long? You have not been waiting for me?” 

“Oh, I have been waiting for you all my life. And here in the rain for hours. 
And now 2 


1? 
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“You should choose better hours,” interrupted Conrath. “I do not know you. 
This is not the time at which I care to make new acquaintances.” 

He pushed open the door, and was on the point of shutting it behind him, when 
an impulse of pity induced him to look back. A faint light from the lamp in the 
passage fell on the crouching figure of a girl of about seventeen, her arms still 
outstretched, the head drooping forward, and rain drenching the fair hair and 
delicate limbs. 

In a moment Conrath had carried her into his study and laid her gently on 
the sofa. 

“The poor thing has fainted. What a brute I am!” he said to himself, as he 
turned, with a bachelor’s first instinct, to find some brandy and a glass. By the time 
he had unearthed them from amongst a litter of books, she had opened her eyes 
and was gazing like a frightened child at the unfamiliar surroundings. 

“ Are you better?” asked Conrath. “But before you tell me anything you must 
drink this.” 

She took a few sips, then spoke wistfully. “You won’t send me away?” she whispered. 

The tangled fair hair, falling in tight curls over her forehead, almost hid the 
delicate straight line of the brows. Her eyes, big and blue and feverishly bright, 
seemed to demand an answer; and her lips, as she raised the glass to them, were 
trembling with a child’s passionate distress. She was very lovely; and the ready 
affirmative answer died on Conrath’s lips. 

There was a short silence. Then he came nearer to her, looking down at her with 
wonder in his face. 

“T know you now. You are Isolde Stolze,” he said slowly. “But I don’t 
understand. You were always naughty; but I don’t think I ever remember your 
doing anything so naughty as this.” 

She looked up, encouraged by the kindly tones, and shook her head. 

“Ah! I am tired of being naughty,” she said petulantly: “that’s why I came. 
They wearied me, and hunted me. They wished to be rid of me. So I went. I 
have never been good; but I am not wicked as they are. They sin because they 
have got no hearts ; I am only naughty because my heart is so large it hurts me.” 
She pressed her hands over her little heaving breasts, and looked into his eyes 
with the innocent abandon of a child. “What it wants is love; and it has known 
nothing but hate and mockery.” 

Conrath remembered her perfectly. The winter before he had given weekly 
lectures at a girls’ college. Amongst the pupils had been one who used to half 
embarrass him by the intensity of her zeal. He was accustomed to hero-worship 
from his female pupils, and treated it with a gentle humour that robbed it of 
undue sentiment. But this strange child with her great eager eyes discomfited 
him ; he was conscious that she hungered for something more than he could give 
her. She lived with distant relations who sent her to school to get rid of her, 
and her views of life were the distorted ones of a clever child neglected in an 
ill-regulated family. 

Something in her seemed to be in spontaneous touch with Conrath’s wider vision. 
She hung on his words, often moved to tears, which she dashed away angrily with 
her hands; and sometimes, stirred for some reason into disagreement, rushing from 
the class-room in a violent burst of sobs; but generally sitting motionless, her 
eyes lovely with childlike delight. Goodness: beauty: love. All the mysterious 
promptings of her heart rose in answer to these things—so different to what she 
had known. 
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As Conrath remembered all this the difficulties of the situation became plain to 
him. He stood in irresolute perplexity. . 

‘But why did you come here?” he asked at last. 

“TI came here because you are the only person who makes me feel good and 
happy. Soon I should have become just like the others; so I ran away to you. 
You can teach me to be like you. I can learn; I am not stupid. Only try, and 
you shall be proud of me some day.” 

“Poor little thing! But you must not stay here: it is impossible. To-night I 
will get my landlady to look after you. But to-morrow——” 

She fell on her knees at his feet and caught his hands in hers. 

“Oh, don’t drive me away,” she cried. “If you send me back you will be 
killing me. Yes—it will kill me. My body may live, but my soul will die. Oh, dear, 
good master, only try me. I will be no trouble. You shall never have to say you 
are sorry I came to you.” 

He drew his hands away. 

“ Impossible,” he repeated, touched in spite of himself by her woman’s beauty, 
her woman’s need of help and guidance: “you cannot understand. But I am a 
bachelor; you and I could not live together, unless—— And I am twenty years 
older than you: I might be your father ; yet it is impossible for us to live together. 

‘Oh, not impossible,” she said, with a flash of her old passion: “why not tell the 
truth, and say you do not want me?” 

“ There ! you are yourself again,” he said kindly. ‘“ And now I will fetch my good 
landlady and let her take care of you for the night.” 

The colour rushed into her cheeks. She said nothing ; but sat upright, with tears 
trickling down her cheeks—too proud to dry them, too forlorn to try and check them. 

Conrath stood looking at her. His hands still seemed to feel the impress of her 
soft fingers. How forlorn she was! How tender! How full of promise! Here, 
too, were infinite possibilities—a cast-away soul struggling towards beauty. 

He laid his hands on her bowed shoulders, and raised her face. 

“Listen to me,” he said gently. “If you will trust your woman-soul to me, I 
will give the rest of my life to its service.” 


Ill. 


IsoLDE stood at the window looking out over the shining darkness of the lake. The 
embosoming hills, black and sombre at their base, but lightening into deep blueness 
at their summits, loomed against the sky. The moon had not yet risen; only a 
slowly. spreading radiance behind the distant hills heralded its coming. 

The little turret chamber was gaily lit. At one corner Conrath sat at the organ, 
and the music, full of tranquil joy, seemed to speak of his inward peace and content. 
Every summer he brought his wife to this far-away retreat on the shore of a mountain 
lake, where, for two months of well-earned rest, they made life yield them its best 
of beauty. 

The compact so hastily entered into four years before had been amply fulfilled on 
both sides. Daily Isolde seemed to be rising higher to meet him ; he had awakened 
her soul, and poured joy into her heart. Her love had come to be the very breath 
of his being. Only through it could he touch her soul, only through it help her to 
complete herself ; and already he seemed to see in the near future the perfect creation 
—the perfect woman, with a man’s depth and courage, a woman’s tenderness and faith. 
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A smile parted her lips as she listened to his playing. But suddenly she lifted 
her finger, and peered out of the window. 

“Hush!” she said, in startled voice. ‘There it is again. You must hear it.” 

Conrath opened the window and listened. The cool night air went soundlessly 
through the pines and over the waters. 

“Imagination, my little one,” he said. ‘What is it this time? Magic music 
again?” 

“Yes. Wild notes of music, like a song of Brahms’ wandering on the wings of 
the wind. It is not imagination. There! Listen again! Surely——” 

“Not a sound. It is a siren-song audible only to your ears.” 

She shut the window hastily, and began pacing round the room—a trick of her 
girlhood that only returned when she was excited. 

“Don’t say that,” she pleaded: “the sound zs there. And that’s just it: 
it draws me like a siren’s song —it is drawing me now. Oh, do say you hear 
it too.” 

She ran to the window and flung it wide open. This time the sounds were real 
enough: the long-drawn plaint of a violin coming from a distance, and growing in 
poignancy and passion as it drew near. 

“Tt draws me,” she repeated, shrinking into his arms. “Hold me, Conrath—dear 
Conrath. It is as if the forests, where I used to play as a child, were calling to me 
out of the past. I can see the great pines on the hills, like giants against the sky, 
and hear the torrents rushing from the mountains.” 

Conrath held her to him and touched her hair with his lips. 

“See! the mystery explains itself,” he said soothingly; “it is only some wild 
boy serenading you.” 

Out of the darkness a little boat shot into view. At the helm stood a slim, 
swaying figure, the maker of the music ; and, as he passed beneath the window, he 
drew a strange alluring sweetness out of his instrument that thrilled through the night 
like nothing human. ‘Then the wilder strain began again, until it shrilled into silence 
like a mocking laugh. 

Isolde threw her arms round Conrath’s neck. 

“Oh, how nice it is to be here, safe with you!” she cried. “ How happy we 
are! There is nothing in the wide world to be desired. . . . How he made it sing, 
that violin! But it made me sad. ‘To-morrow, if it comes, I will not listen. What 
I want is your music, my master, my dear, dear master.” 


She was true to her word. Next night, when the first notes of the wild music 
stole over the lake, she resolutely turned her eyes from the window. This time it 
was some wild Hungarian music, the notes rushing upon each other with savage glee, 
the very essence of a wild and roving life. As the sounds came nearer, she could 
bear it no longer, and sprang to her feet. 

“There!” she cried, dragging Conrath to the organ ; “it is more maddening than 
ever. It is becoming an impertinence. Play him down—crush him—conquer him ! 
Play, Conrath—quick, quick !” 

As the volume of sound, serene and pure, flooded the room, flowing beyond it 
out into the night, Isolde stood with one hand on her husband’s shoulder, her eyes 
shining with triumph. ‘The frailer tones of the violin soared up against the fuller 
harmonies like a bird beating its wings against a storm, then ceased altogether. There 
was a crash against the rocks below the turret, and a cry rang through the air. The 
violin-player, reckless in his excitement, had swayed the boat against the rocks, and 
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when Conrath reached the window he saw the little craft floating keel upwards, and 
one of its occupants dragging the other up the slippery rock. 

As Conrath hurried down to give assistance he saw Isolde’s white-robed figure 
flit past him down the spiral staircase and over the rocks until she stood close to the 
prostrate figure of the young man. 

He was very young ; slender and delicate as a boy. Even as he lay there, in the 
abandonment of exhaustion, his limbs had the lissome grace of a fawn. Water 
trickled from his thick dark curls, and the moonlight blanched his beautiful face and 
bared throat. His heavy long-lashed lids were closed, but a curious, sweetly-mocking 
smile played over his delicately cut lips. 

Isolde bent down and touched his forehead. 

“He is not dead : it is only a faint,” she said softly. 

At the sound of her voice he opened his eyes, and murmured something. Conrath 
just caught the words, and as he did so his heart contracted with sudden anguish : 
“A love for a life.” 


FV. 


“ Husu!” whispered Isolde, her finger on her lips: ‘don’t you see he is asleep ?” 

Loris lay in the shade of a pine tree, his head thrown back in deep slumber. 
Even as he slept a faint enigmatical smile hovered round his mobile lips; in his 
cheeks a rich colour glowed under the olive skin; his bare brown throat heaved 
with a calm and regular breathing; and in the voluptuous curved eyelids and 
smooth temples delicate blue veins seemed to show the quick pulsing of his blood. 

Isolde sat by him, a heap of vine leaves in her lap. Conrath joined her noiselessly. 

“Sleeping, drinking, loving—so runs his life away,” he said, nodding towards 
the young man. ‘“ What are you doing?” 

She held up a half-finished wreath of vine leaves, and laughed to herself. “I 
am going to crown him as the god of wine. He is just like the engraving in 
your room.” 

“ Yes—a kind of resuscitated Dionysus, who, dressed in a faun skin and crowned 
with grapes and vine leaves, ought to lie amongst flowers, tossing wine out of a 
golden cup. Hairy-legged satyrs should wait on him, and Pan blow delicious music 
for him on an oaten pipe.” He broke off suddenly. ‘“ He is half an animal, this 
new friend of yours.” 

“ Yes,—like some beautiful wild creature of the woods.” 

“Whose sting is poison.” 

“No,” she said quickly; “you do him wrong. A genius naked, wingless, 
like a faun without the beasthood. Look at him,” she added, laying her wreath 
lightly on his head, but not so lightly that her fingers did not touch his clustering 
curls: “is he not Goethe’s Euphorion ?— 

‘* Future Master of all beauty, all the melodies eternal 
Throbbing in his flesh and blood.” 


“ Allthe melodies of eternal death,” answered Conrath, “but not of the eternal 
beauty.” 

Loris moved, and opened his eyes. “ Beauty?” he echoed. “Is that what 
you are discussing? Lost labour! There is but one beauty, and that is plain for 
all eyes to see.” 

Isolde rose, and her glowing eyes wandered over the lake and hills, bathed in 
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noonday sunshine. “All that,” she said comprehensively—“all that is beautiful. 
And it fills my heart to overflowing with love of everything high andnoble. Way?” 

“Because beauty is love and goodness,” answered Conrath. “The Logos is 
love, and takes form and substance here as beauty.” 

Loris laughed, and, leaning on his elbow, turned his vine-wreathed head lazily 
towards him. “Pardon me. You say beauty is love and goodness ; you mean love 
is beauty.” 

“T see no distinction,” said Conrath coldly. 

“ Ah! you prefer your cold academical definitions—bloodless and fleshless,” he 
answered, with quiet insolence. “ Being your profession to preach goodness, you 
try to clothe its skeleton with the attributes of life. Passion, on the contrary, radiates 
beauty as the sun radiates heat; it is instinct with beauty, because its essence is 
love, and all love is beauty. Your goodness is love with the life-blood drained from 
it. You have never known the rapture that makes men as gods. Your dream of 
beauty is as pale as poor flowers that grow in the shade ; the sun has never shone 
on it, nor kindled it into radiant colour. And yet you talk of beauty!” 

At the end of his speech, spoken with the low passionate utterance that turned 
everything he said into spoken music, he turned his beautiful, evil face to Isolda ; 
and their eyes, drawn by the irresistible tie of youth and passion, seemed to be 
binding their souls together. Conrath touched Isolde on the arm, and the crimson 
rushed to her cheeks. 

“ My wife and I have learnt what love is,” he said, with forced calm. ‘No one 
can unteach us. You have talked a great deal about it during the last week: if 
sin may be communicated by speech, we must be on a fair road to observe the 
beauty of which you tell us. It is our right to ask on what authority you speak. 
What experience have you, other than a few years of boyish depravity? What 
guarantee have you that your love is the beauty that endures ?” 

Loris leant forward, his eyes half closed with laughter. “What pledge have 
you that your love is the love that lives?” he asked, with indolent mockery. 
And as he spoke—young and beautiful as a wine god, with love and mirth rippling 
in his eyes and on his lips—it seemed to Conrath that for one horrible moment 
his face was transformed into the satyr-like features of Eberhardt, demanding the 
fulfilment of a long-forgotten pledge; and he knew that the struggle lay, not with 
him, but between the powers of good and evil in his wife’s soul. 





V. 


Over the moonlit lake the music came soaring, rising and falling, always the 
same, yet ever changing, mysterious as love and human as passion, unending in 
the swaying lilt of its rhythm; calling, calling, calling, night after night, with the 
wearying persistency of a nightingale in the heart of May. And night after night 
Isolde had strained her senses to catch its faintest note, and yearned to answer its 
calling, and known that one night she would go down to meet it, and drift away 
in the little boat to a new and untried world. 

All her loyalty, all her gratitude could not hold her back. She had a horror of 
her fate, and yet she loved it ; it was killing her best and highest nature, and yet rather 
than forgo it she was ready to sacrifice all permanent joy in this world and the next. 

As she crept over the rocks, guided by Loris’ strong hand, she felt nothing but 
exultation. 
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To wander thus through the wide world with him for ever, what bliss could 
compare with it? Nay, if it might not be for ever, one night of it was worth an 
eternity of joys without him. 

“JT have shown you life, beloved,” he said. “No woman can complete herself 
without drinking of love’s passion. It is her inexorable fate to develop herself 
through bitterest sorrow and sacrifice; to sink, that she may rise. You have made 
your sacrifice and chosen the better part. Now you shall have joy to the very brim.” 

“This is joy,” she answered. 


As they glided over the still water, under the glancing stars, she felt not so 
much passion as a kind of all-powerful fate drawing her away into a great darkness. 
Yet the very darkness seemed to be on fire with something she had never known 
before. It was life,—the pulse of life throbbing beneath her touch; the mystery of 
things unknown beckoning to her from beyond the limit of her horizon. It was love, 
joy, splendour, ecstacy. 

Suddenly she raised her head. A sound was stealing over the water, pure and 
tender as an early summer dawn, when birds begin to twitter and yellow light chases 
away the night. It soothed her like a tired child ; her passion, lulled into rest, seemed 
to grow into something beyond passion—deeper and fuller—something that was her 
own, not the gift of Loris nor of Conrath. 

She put her hand closer in that of Loris. 

“Something has come to me,” she murmured. “It is as if my soul had first 
awakened. Is it love?” 

“* What else coudd it be?” 

“Tt is love, then: not happiness. Oh, Loris, already my joy is dimmed. I have 
forgotten something. Do you hear? It is Conrath playing. He is calling me. I 
must go.” 





“Never: what can he give you to equal my gifts ?” 

“Nothing,” she cried, clinging to him—“ nothing. I love you: my whole being is 
yours, now and for ever. And yet I mus¢ not stay.” 

The organ pealed across the lake ; its growing fulness and passion had the strength 
of calm ; the dawn had flushed into a glorious day. 

‘Go, then, if you must,” he answered, with a mocking laugh. “But you are mine 
for ever. You could not resist me. ‘Though you go back to him your love is mine, 
and the best that he shall have will be but the ghost of your woman-soul.” 


It was a cold, wet morning, with chilly mists rising from the lake, when Conrath 
went to open his heart and home once more to his wife. He found her kneeling 
on the threshold, and as he laid his hands tenderly on her head she burst into 
bitter tears. Her crouching form, in its clinging wet clothes, humbly kneeling 
at his feet, and her forlorn weeping, wrung his heart. He felt no anger. He 
had brought his doom upon himself, and Eberhardt had but claimed his right. 
For though she had come back to him he knew that the woman he had loved, 
with her growing heart and mind, her wide appreciation of great and noble things, 
was gone from him. Her presence, her new being, remained with him; but 
her spirit, heart, soul—the essence of her—had gone for ever with the lover of a 
passing hour. 


KATHERINE CARMARTHEN. 
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ABOUT IRVING'S NEW PARTS—JONES’S LAST PLAY—AND JEROME’S—MR. LE GALLIENNE'S 


NEW POEMS—JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ 


LasT BOOK—A ROMANCE OF THE SAHARA 


—THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER IN JAPAN—Two “ KEYNOTES ”—WITH SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SORDID IN ART. 


iT a famous theatrical club a famous 
actor was recounting his influenza 
experiences. “I tried Brighton, and 
suffered all the tortures of the damned; I 
tried the Continent, and found a little relief. 
But it was not till I returned to London and 
began rehearsing the new play that I became 
myself again.” 

“Isn't that rather a reflection on your 
acting?” I asked. “You began rehearsing 
anew play and you became yourself again.” 

And, indeed, it seemed to me he had 
blundered into an admirable description of 
his method and the method of so many of 
his fellows, who are never so much themselves 
as when somebody else. Of course this is 
one way of being an actor; for there is no 
reason why each of the persons you play 
should not happen to look and talk like you. 
Hamlet might have had your very figure, and 
Richard III. your minutest inflection, and 
Claude Melnotte your gait and deportment; 
though a series of such coincidences does 
seem a whit improbable, and one would 
‘scarcely expect to find King Lear and the 
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Corsican Brothers triplets. The rival theory 
of acting —that it consists in playing Proteus, 
and that the greatest art is to conceal your- 
self—stirs a more responsive chord in the 
breast. Specious as may be the arguments 
on the other side, our heart goes out to the 
actor who hides himself away in each new 
role, even as amid the polished monologues 
of the society villain we yearn for two 
minutes of the good old rant in the centre 
of the stage. Pcrhaps, then, the real reason 
why we have all raved over Irving’s Waterloo 
veteran in 4 Straggler of ’15 is that he has 
sunk himself entirely 
in the part, so that 
Corporal Brewster 
challenges us as a 
wholly objective 
creation. Irving has 
ceased to give imita- 
tions of Irving, and 
the result is a unani- 
mous verdict of ap- 
proval on the part of 
the dramatic critics. 
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A musical critic, indeed, has attempted to 
fritter away the merit of this fine imper- 
sonation by giving all the credit of it to 
Conan Doyle, who, he contends, by a series 
of conventional touches, forces the spec- 
tator to create for himself the picture of 
the conventional veteran before the hero 
even appears on the scene. It is not unfair 
to assume that this very conventionality 
of conception, this very acceptance of the 
stock military tradition, served to prejudice 
the author of “Arms and the Man.” And, 
indeed, it is not to be denied that Conan 
Doyle has added no fresh touch of realistic 
observation to the traditional picturesqueness 
of the military veteran. It is the romanticism 
of the Adelphi, the glorification of the army as 
the nursery of the heroic spirit, of the stern 
sense of duty and discipline, of the honour 
of the regiment and the religion of the flag. 
There is nothing of that relentless realism 
which Zola and Tolstoi have put into their 
war novels, and which lately found expression 
even in the ballad-monger of the barrack- 
room : 


**Tt got beyond all orders and it got beyond all 
ope ; 
It got to shammin’ wounded an’ retirin’ from 
the alt. 
*Ole companies was ’untin’ for the nearest road 
to slope, 
It were just a bloomin’ knock-out, an’ our fault.” 


The author of the “ Drums of the Fore 
and Aft” knows better than to draw a St. 
Thomas Atkins. I remember when a boy— 
already somewhat sceptical—asking a soldier 
on duty in Dover Castle if he would like to 
gotowar. “God forbid!” he cried, with a 
shudder. (He did not even say ‘“ Gawd.”) 
And yet there zs truth in the romantic ideali- 
sation. It expresses in a general sense the 
spirit of the service and the poetry of war. 
We need the Walter Scott vision of war— 
nay, even the Clement Scott. Without it war 
would have only practical results. It would 
have no imaginative value. He must be 
a hardened philosopher who can feel no 
sublimity in the Napoleonic legend, from 
whom the fidelity of Heine’s Zwei Grenadiere 
cannot strike out a spark. There may be 
something to invite the satirist in the war- 
fever of those who stay at home, but yet 
these emotions do shake the souls of. citizens 
out of the ruts of habit. It is said that great 
men are born in bellicose periods, The 
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souls of the mothers 
are big with national 
hopes. 
Concerning 
Irving’s Don Quixote 
opinions are not so ~ 
agreed. On the ¥% 








whole it seems to 
be a case of om- 
nium consensu 
capax tmperit nisi 
imperasset. He 
was the ideal 
Quixote before he 
played it, and in- 
deed his wonderful 
face and smile 
seemed to me so framed to express the idealist 
that it was a disappointment to find him 
making up like a portrait by Velasquez. Yet 
on reflection I cannot say he was wrong ; and 
to me at least he certainly did manage to 
convey the essential being of Cervantes’ hero 
across the footlights despite the intervention 
of Wills’ play. The great surprise of the 
performance was the incidental revelation 
that many persons in the audience had 
never read the book. It is incredible how 
unknown are the most popular books. You 
simply cannot publish a book in the sense 
of making it a matter of universal public 
knowledge. The Bible itself is not published 
yet throughout the world. This difficulty 
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of publication is not grasped by the average 
citizen, who thinks everybody takes in the 
same paper as he does. Whoso discovered 
how to publish facts would reap a colossal 
fortune—and find his invention subverted to 
the greater glory of soaps. At present it is 
absolutely impossible, for example, to tell 
people that money-lenders’ advertisements 
in the papers are a tissue of lies, that no one 
ever lends money to impecunious strangers 
on mere note of hand. You cannot drive the 
simplest fact home to more than a minority 
of the population. And yet there are people 
who are afraid of scandal. 


oye) N The Triumph of the Philistines 
Be Mr. Henry Arthur Jones interweaves 
. two of his most characteristic motives 
—scornful rejection of the masses, and easy- 
going acceptance of the classes. This may 
sound a rather crude and unfair summary 
of his social philosophy, and in point of fact 
it is crude and unfair. But it is no more 
crude and unfair than the exposition through 
his latest play of his antithesis of Philistia 
versus Fashion. Either he is wholly out of 
perspective in his vision. or he is unable to 
express what he sees through dramatic form 
without laying on the colours with a trowel. 
Probably both these causes operate : he sees 
our “nation of shopkeepers” through mists 
of hatred and antagonism, while he is in- 
clined to take a genial human view of the 
infirmities of gentlefolk ; and this preliminary 
fault of perspective is exaggerated by the 
exigencies of the stage with its demand for 
definite outline. It is because of his toler- 
ance towards the humanity of society people 
that they come out far more human in his 
pictures of life than the tradespeople whom 
he contemns. Of the latter he needs only 
the unlovely attributes for his dramatic anti- 
thesis ; his bourgeois are the blacks of his 
stage chiaroscuro, to set off the lights of his 
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ladies and gentlemen, and thus they have 
little relation to real life, in which they have 
lights as well as shadows of their own. That 
was the old mistake in landscape painting— 
to show off the sunlight by contrast with a 
bituminous background; in reality, sun- 
light is diffused everywhere, and these 
violently antithetical blacks and whites do 
not exist. All this comes from Mr. Jones 
not being a humourist but a clever dramatist, 
who, when he is not conceiving sensational 
contrasts of incident, like the gambling for a 
woman in 7he Masqueraders, is occupied 
with sensational contrasts of character. 





iF “The Philistines” triumph, they 
must triumph over something that is 
not Philistine. But Sir Valentine 
Fellowes, the hero of the comedy, is himself 
of the very elect of Gath. He is exactly the 
sort of person whom Matthew Arnold de- 
nounced as the young barbarian of fashion. 
He is a happy, healthy animal,—or, as Mr. 
Jones prefers to phrase it, “a thorough 
Englishman by birth and breeding,”—and 
his acquaintance with Art, on which the play 
turns, is admittedly almost #z/. With him is 
associated Lady Beauboys, a worldly-minded 
Philistine of the grossest type. The only 
remaining personages who are not in the 
camp of triumph are Willie Hesselwood, the 
painting genius, and Mrs. Alma Suleny, a 
widow who carries on her dead father’s work 
of giving artistic training to poor but promis- 
ing boys. But it is not over these that the 
Philistines triumph, for if the studio is turned 
into an asylum for orphans, it is not before 
the genius has gone off to study in Rome 
and the art patroness has found another 
occupation as the wife of Sir Valentine. 
And what scandalises Market Pewbury is, 
after all, less the pictures of Bacchantes than 
the carryings-on of a vixenish French model 
whom Philistia would not be alone in finding 
an undesirable neighbour. How the gentle 
Alma Suleny could introduce such an obvi- 
ously improper person into a studio full of 
budding youths I do not understand ; but 
then this studio is absolutely shadowy and 
unrealised even in the mind of the author, 
who allows us to see only one of its students. 
My acquaintance with painters’ models is 
more extensive than most men’s, yet I have 
never met any one resembling the soulless, 
mercenary Sally. This is not to deny Sally's 
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possibility, merely to impugn Mrs. Suleny’s 
common sense in choosing such a model 
when the profession teems with delightful 
and lady-like girls. Is it possible Mr. Jones 
has excogitated his model, as the German 
does a camel, and that he has fallen a victim 
to the fallacy he has so often denounced, by 
making French synonymous with vicious? 
It is this Parisian minx upon whom the 
whole burden of the play falls, and had not 
the title been preoccupied, Mr. Jones might 
have called his play “The Artist’s Model.” 





With her, that is, with Miss Juliet Nesville 
to enliven the scene, the play goes along 
in sprightly, low-comedy fashion. Higher 
comedy comes only with the scenes in which 
the young artist is concerned. Willie’s wilfully 
blind love for his model is admirably dra- 
matic, and Mr. Jones might make a fine 
play by developing the theme so rudely 
broken off. As good a bit of literature as 
Mr. Jones has given us is the young artist’s 
speech about the hypocrisy of art; but the 
best lines in 7he Triumph of the Philis- 
tines are the lines which are never spoken— 
I mean, the thumb-nail sketches of the 
Philistines supplied by the author in the 
stage-directions. These remind one of the 
vivid vignettes scattered throughout Carlyle’s 
works. Nor is it to be denied that Sir 
Valentine Fellowes and Lady Beauboys are 
in themselves perfectly natural creations 
The Z7riumph of the Philistines is a title 
that should be rescinded by the licenser of 
plays, for it was copyrighted on false pre- 
tences—that is to say, it is a capital title 
wasted and misapplied. It is a theft from 
the public treasury of titles. No one should 
have the right to annex permanently a title 
which his work does not justify. At the 
most he should have a five years’ lease, and 
if his work is very bad, so as by association 
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to damage the value of the title, he ought 
even to be mulcted for dilapidations. Another 
example of this unjust acquisition of titles is 
The Prude's Progress, which is the name of 
a comedy by Messrs. Jerome and Phillpotts. 
Apart from its pretentious title the comedy is 
good enough to make us regret we do not 
see more of Mr. Jerome as a playwright. 
Like Mr. Carton’s, his stage-world is a 
Dickensian world of homely romance and 
honest humour and gentle pathos and broad 
character-drawing. The faults of Zhe 
Prude’s Progress may be summed up in the 
word “ old-fashioned.” Coincidence plays a 
large part—as when the Chadbandian county 
councillor who is the real pivot of the play 
turns out to be the bigamous husband of 
the landlady of the very house where all the 
characters congregate. The Prude's Progress, 
despite its high-comedy title, is at most 
comedy-drama, but it is full of amusing lines 
and situations, relieved by bits of delicate 
pathos, and throughout a fresh stream of 
originality winds refreshingly amid the 
familiar scenes of stage-land. The treatment 
of the heroine’s love-affair, for instance, is as 
novel as it is charming, andthere is a welcome 
addition to stage figures in the shape of a De 
Goncourt kind of young novelist, who thinks 
that “God Almighty made the universe 
to know what he would say about it,” and 
who does not want to have a literary wife 
because “it would be like living with a 
critic.” 


HERE is an air of domesticity over 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s new volume of 
poems, “R.L.S., etc.” Thewhole book 

is dedicated to his parents; there is a section 

inspired by his sad domestic loss, there is a 

new-year letter addressed to his sister and 

brother-in-law, he dedicates his reminiscences 
of Paris to the wife of the Editor of the Yellow 
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Book, with genial references to Harry’s wit, 
his “ Ode to Spring” to Grant and Nellie 
Allen, his “ Maiden Vote” to John Fraser, his 
“ Ballad of Lendon” to H. W. Massingham ; 
and to Mr. John Lane is inscribed a poem 
called “ Tree-Worship,” beginning, “ Vast 
and mysterious brother,” a grandiose des- 
cription of the genial little publisher which is 
likely to make the Bodley Head swell. I 
seem to hear a vast chorus singing : 


We all figure proudly in Richard’s latest chants, 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts. 


Mr. and Mrs, James Welch, I remember, 
and their potential domestic bliss, also 
afforded Mr. Le Gallienne a chapter of his 
“ Prose Fancies.” I experience a feeling of 
unreality when I meet in the flesh the clever 
little comedian and his pretty girl-wife, as 
though they had stepped out of the pages 





of their brother’s books. And yet Mr. Le 
Gallienne is perhaps not all wrong to express 
his feelings shamelessly. In these cynic days, 
when wearc allashamed ofhaving emotions, we 
should perhaps welcome one who is brazenly 
sentimental and who has pleaded manfully 
for long hair. And, after all, the poet, in 
writing of his domestic joys and sorrows, is 
writing of himself less as individual than as 
type. And his true intent is all for our delight, 
to glorify the common things of life. If 
Tennyson had not mourned his friend in the 
market-place, the world would have been the 
loser ; and if Byron had not 


‘* dragged through Europe's every mart 
The pageant of his bleeding heart,” 


English literature would have been less 
respected on the Continent. Wherefore Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s ingenuous audacities are to be 
forgiven him if we find ourselves enriched by 
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his effusiveness. Of some of his poems at 
least this may be freely conceded. The 
poem called “ If After All” is such a public 
treasure coined of private pain. The Steven- 
son Elegy has stately lines, but unquestion- 
ably the strongest piece in the volume is the 
“ Ballad of London.” 
** Ah, London ! London ! our delight, 
Great flower that opens but at night, 
Great City of the Midnight Sun, 
Whose day begins when day is done. 
* « * . 
‘* Like dragon-flies, the hansoms hover, 
With jewelled eyes, to catch the lover ; 
The streets are full of lights and loves, 
Soft gowns, and flutter of soiled doves. 
* * . * 
‘* Upon thy petals butterflies, 
But at thy root, some say, there lies 
A world of weeping trodden things, 
Poor worms that have not eyes or wings.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetry is sufficiently 
promising to inspire the hope that he will 
achieve his published aspiration of making a 
pot of money by lecturing in America, so as 
to gain time for the cultivation of the Muses. 
At present he does far too much criticism, 
which, it is well known, prevents a man from 
reading. 

Of John Oliver Hobbes’ last book, 7%e 
Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham, 
I will only say that it is the best of all her 
books, perhaps because it is the longest. 
Brevity may be the soul of wit, but her work 
has tried to be more than witty. It has 
tried to present the tragi-comedy of life and 
some of the dramatis persone, but in the 
effervescence of the wit all the rest has too 
frequently frothed away with it, like a too 
sparkling champagne. I should not like to 
have to answer in an examination paper such 
a question as : 

Distinguish between Zhe Sinners Comedy, 
A Bundle of Life, A Study in Temptations, 
and Some Emotions and a Moral, and show 
why these titles are not interchangeable ? 

As a matter of fact, it is only because Lord 
Wickenham figures eponymously in the title 
of the last story that I shall distinguish it 
from those others in which the gods and 
some mortals are equally conspicuous. 

The story itself lingers in my memory 
more clearly than any of her others, and not 
merely because it is the last read. The 
characters are stronger and independent on 
their epigrams. But John Oliver Hobbes 
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must write a comedy. Her genius for 
condensation, as well as for dialogue, cries 
out for the footlights. The one danger is 


that she may not be able to expound her 





personages out of their own mouths: in her 
books she is Mrs. Jarley and describes her 
figures. Three years ago, when she was 
asked why she didnt write plays, she said 
that the literary man could not look to the 
stage as a fruitful field for his labour till the 
mass of people were taught— 

“ (a) that tragedy consists rather in irony 
than in gore. 

“(6) that buffoonery is not humour. 

“(c) that life isnot fairly represented by one 
hero, his mistress’s gowns, and his wife’s 
drawing-room.” 

Although the masses, at grapple with the 
elemental coarsenesses of life, can scarcely 
be expected to vibrate to that subtler tragedy 
and comedy which is the offspring of more 
complex conditions, it seems unquestionable 
that the prospects of the literary dramatist 
are far more favourable to-day than they 
were three years ago. His public is being 
educated for him, and there is also a pros- 
pect of drawing to the theatre the cultured 
class that finds in its horror of the English 
stage its one point of rapport with the 
English Puritan. The only danger is that 
the literary man may fail to realise the 
limitations of his new medium. An actress 
who played in an unsuccessful comedy by a 
distinguished man of letters told me that one 
of her stage directions ran thus : 

ke-enter Mary, having drunk a cup of tea. 


LL good things come too late. Why 
am I not a boy again, or why was not 
Zoraida published when I was a boy 

and got books like this, with just such red 

covers and such fine print, for prizes? From 
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the frontispiece, wherein the pearls of the 
Sultan’s harem lie murdered amid mysterious 
marble columns and plashing fountains, to the 
last picture, where Zoraida, the whilom war- 
like Queen of the Sahara, slave to the Bond of 
Blood, gossips over the teacups in her Ken- 
sington flat, there is not a line that would not 
have fascinated me. How I should have 
revelled in the gorgeous imaginings of Mr. 
William Le Queux, inhis easy manipulation of 
all the properties of romance, in his Crescent 
of Glorious Wonders, his Dead Hand, his 
Treasure of Askid, his Tropical Houris and 
Harems, his Eunuchs and Sultans and 
Viziers, his Subterranean Sons of the Desert, 
his Tombs and Skeletons, his Shrine of Dark- 
ness, and Chamber of the Serpents, his 
Great Mystery, and over it all 
the Sand of the Sahara! And 
his Blood—his Blood, which 
flows at more pints to the 
page than any of the Blood of 
my youth—how I should have 
drunk it in! Haggard hath 
slain his thousands, but Le 
Queux his tens of thousands. 
His victims are as the sands 
of his desert for multitude. 
How those fights 
of his would have 
made my own 
blood gallop! I 
should not have 
noticed the in- 
elegance of his style, nor the touches of 
burlesque ; I should have been happy and 
worshipful instead of critical and carping. 
I should not have suspected that gore is 
not tragedy nor magnificent improbabilities 
romance. As it is, I can only envy those 
who are still boys enough to enjoy this rich 
opium nightmare, and who can be thrilled 
throughout, as I was by bits of it, notably 
by the scene in “The Courts of Love,” 
where the hero tries to warn the Sultan of 
his attempted assassination—a scene which 
has real originality and imagination, and 
which De Quincey would not have disdained 
to dream. 

For the satisfaction of prize-giving school- 
masters, let me add that, despite the pervasive 
perfume of houris and harems, Zoraida, the 
Daughter of the Sun, is respectably married 
at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
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N “A Japanese Marriage,” the much- 
BE travelled author of “ The Japs at 
Home?” gives us rather “ The English 
Not at Home” than a regulation novel. The 
Japanese marriage in question is neither 
Japanese nor a marriage, for it is the in- 
formal union of the hero with his deceased 
wife’s sister, and the originality of the book 
lies in its interesting descriptions of Japanese 
scenes and curios, which is hardly to its credit 
asanovel. Halfthebook might be cut outand 
published separately under the title of “ Ex- 
cursions from Yokohama” or “ Half-Holidays 
in Japan,” while the rest could be called, 
say, “A Sister-in-Lawful Wife.” If I re- 
member aright, when William Black makes 
a travel-book do duty as a novel, he refrains 
from bringing about serious complications. 
Jogging along in his Phaeton, he does 
not drive a team of story and sightseeing. 
But Mr. Douglas Sladen’s novel is “a novel 
with a purpose,” and rises here and there 
to tragic heights, so that these Japanese 
Reisebilder of his show like, I will not say 
padding, but matter in the wrong place. It 
is not a very pleasant picture that Mr. 
Sladen gives us of the English colony in 
Yokohama, and his sketch of the self- 
righteous clergyman of an English rural 
parish reads like a caricature. 

Mr. Sladen’s English, too, is free and easy, 
and smacks of the irresponsible wanderer. 
But Bryn the heroine is a charming creature, 
and some of the scenes with her half-crazed, 
dying sister reveal strong imaginative power. 
I do not know whether the book will do 
much good to the Cause. Every heart, un- 
corrupted by theology, must naturally desire 
to see the lovable Bryn wedded to the manly 
Phil. But this is the unfair device of all 
novelists with a purpose—to take an ex- 
ceptional case and insidiously assume that it 
is typical : not everybody who wants to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister deserves to, or would 
be the better for it. Incidentally Mr. Sladen 
airily solves the problem of existence in two 
lines of a happy-hearted, hedonistic preface ; 
but if “ comfort” be the “ highest end of ex- 
istence,” there are many other things besides 
marrying ones deceased wife’s sister that 
one should be allowed to do. Like Mr. 
Sladen, I have no personal interest in this 
absurd question. My deceased wife has no 
sister. I have not even a deceased wife ; 
nor a living one, for the matter of that. So 
that the question merely affords me selfish 
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amusement. Half the world seems to want 
marriage abolished, and the other half to 
marry its deceased wife’s sister. In the Old 
Testament, upon which the Christian mar- 
riage-law_is primarily based, | find nothing 
about my deceased wife’s sister, only a strict 
injunction to marry my deceased brother’s 
wife unless she formally releases me. But 
the Bishops know better. 


FIND some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing clearly between Mr. Marriott 
~ Watson’s “At the First Corner” and 
Mr. H. D. Lowry’s “ Women’s Tragedies.” 
They both belong to the Keynotes Series, 
they are both made up of short stories, they 
are both of about the same merit, and I have 
read them both together. It is only by 
fixing my mind on the fact that Mr. Lowry’s 
people are all Cornish, and that Mr. Marriott 
Watson sometimes deviates into humour, 
that I can remember which of the two I am 
admiring at any particular moment. Both 
reveal a certain strain, or rather a certain 
straining of the bizarre, and sometimes effects 
intended to be very clever do not come off 





at all. But both understand what a short 
story is. For sheer strength the palm must 


be awarded to Mr. Lowry, whose stories of 
“The Man in the Room” and “ Maimie’s 
Dream” grip the imagination. But for 
range and variety and for fantastic humour 
Mr. Watson surpasses his fellow-craftsman. 
He has largely abandoned the affectations 
of style which made “ Diogenes of London ” 
a brilliant bore. Some of his pieces could 
easily be turned into one-act plays. “At 
the First Corner” is an original psychological 
situation, curiously but improbably involved. 
* An Ordeal of Three” is a charming bit of 
artificial comedy, to which there could be no 
greater antithesis than the sordid psetdo- 
realism of “In the Basement.” Untruth to 
nature is indeed the keynote of Mr. Watson, 
whose gift of imaginative combination 
preponderates vastly over his faculty of 
observation, with the result that he makes 
beautiful bricks without straw, paints pictures 
with unreal atmospheres, and constructs 
elaborate psychical situations out of rarified 
and unnatural emotions. Thus the appal- 
lingly hideous episode “In the Basement,” 
where a dying man is shaved in haste to 
save the higher charge of operating on a 
dead man, strikes me as entirely evolved 
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THE PALL 
from Mr. Marriott Watson’s inner conscious- 
He got hold of the fact that the 

charge for shaving a 

corpse is a shilling, and 

from this germ the 

whole grimy tragedy 

evolved. The revolting 

accessories owe nothing 

to observation, if I may 

trust my own study 

and experience of poor 

London life. The Dazly 
Chronicle seems to have regarded this 
story as dealing with a phase of the 
psychology of poverty which had escaped 
even Dickens; but before joining in 
the applause I should demand to see his 
“human documents,” not necessarily for 
publication but as a proof of good faith. To 
me, Mr. Watson’s East-End scene reads like 
a jumble of reminiscences of Gissing, Arthur 
Morrison, and George Moore, with the popular 
superstition about “the homes of the poor.” 
I do not dispute there may be callousness in 
the presence of death, but when a writer’s 
background is entirely false I am justified 
in doubting his report. To begin with, 
families of the class described do not live 
“In the Basement” at all. The furniture 
of such a family would be far superior to the 
ruined stage-properties which Mr. Watson 
describes. Fruit-shades and shiny horse- 
hair chairs would be nearer the mark in a 
family which has produced a respectable 
carman, a permanent parlour-maid, and a 
reputable porter. The porter himself would 
hardly be the sort of person to bend over 
his father’s deathbed and laugh stupidly, 
“Goin’ to’ear the angels?” A porter is a 
person with onerous duties, and, unless 
provided with “a good character,” would 


ness. 


. 
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never have been able to get a place. Our 
author doubtless imagines that every man 
who labours with his hands has a psychical 
fibre in congruous coarseness with the skin 
of his palms; and that there is nothing so 
brutal but that you may credit the British 
working man with it. The British working 
man is too often judged by his expletives. 
But the expletives of the lowest classes may 
be matched in the highest, and sanguinary 
epithets might as freely bestrew the fashion- 
able novel as “ Esther Waters.” I have dealt 
at some length with Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
little story, not only because it is powerful 
and arrestive in itself, but because it is 
typical of a class of story that is coming into 
vogue. Real life is bad enough without this 
addition of imaginary horrors. 
the facts are truly observed—which is 
extremely rare—there still remains the 
danger of their being falsely presented, of 
their being given in relation to the emotions 
of the spectator rather than in their relation 
to the doers and 

sufferers. I cannot too 

often insist that Art 

and Truth are not 

interchangeable terms, 

and that we need not 

be over-depressed by 

unlovely paper-trage- 

dies, which are often 

nothing but the re- 

production of the 

subjective impression 

made on an individual 

observer. But there 

is such a reaction from the rose-water 
pictures of life that people are now ready 
to credit anything, provided it is dark 
enough. 


Even when 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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Falconer. Edited by Rev. J. Mrrrorp. 
Goldsmith. Edited by Austin Dosson. 

*Gray. Edited by J. Brapsuaw, LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosarrt. 
“Herrick. Edited by Grornce SarnTspury. 2 vols. 





. 8v0, 2s. 6d. each, net, 


*Keats, Edited by the late Lornpv Hovcuron. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. BrapsHaw. 3 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Airxen. 

P Edited by G. R. Dennis. With Memoir by 

OHN DENNIS. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Jounson. 2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Selections from the 
bagged other COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 
1650. ited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannan, D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. 

Scott. Edited by Joun Dennis. 5 vols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxron Forman, 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Cortrer. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeows.t. 

Swift. Edited by Rev. J. Mitrorp. 3 vols. 


Va Sacred Poems and Pi Ej i 
Patt by Res Whee — 


Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Dowpzn. 7 vols. 
Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowzxt. 
Young. Edited by Rev. J. Mirrorp. 2 vols. 


* These volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on sid ; 
Menara ee i, 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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By Autbority of her Majesty the Queen, Empress of Fndia. 


UNDER FIFTEEN BRITISH & COLONIAL PATENTS, SEVEN AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


“CALIFORNIAN.” 


THE ‘‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURE’’ BORAX 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, ABSOLUTELY PURE & ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR PERSONAL & DOMESTIC USES. 
“Californian ” | ne qualities that are exceptional and unknown to any other substance. It stands alone in its Antiseptic, 
Decay-Arresting, Purifying attributes, its safety, readiness for use, and its cheapness. It Purifies Water, Destroys Fever and all 
unhealthy germs instantly. It renders water utifully clear, sweet, and soft for Washing, Cleaning, Purifying, and Scouring 
purposes ; a valuable for Toilet, Bath, and Lavatory. Removes all taint, all mustiness, dry rot, and other unhealthy 
changes ; es domestic wares bright and clean. Keeps milk pure and sweet, as also Fresh Meat, Poultry, Game, and Fish; 
destroys all sourness, removes all taint, prevents waste, at once preserving and improving at the same time the untainted parts. 
Unrivalled for washing Vegetables, and for cooking purposes. erever “ Californian ” is used, it sweetens, purifies, and 
improves. By dusting the skin and rinsing the clothing in “Calif ” Borax Water all infectious germs are destroyed. 

Sold in packets, 64., 8d., and 1d, each. Household Directions and valuable Toilet Recipes on each packet. 


BORAX “NEW” PATENT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, IN VERY FINELY PREPARED POWDER, SOLD IN BORAX GLAZED JARS 
WITH COVERS, 1s. each. 
The bright style and handiness of the ‘‘ NEW” PATENT BORAX GLAZED JAR emphasizes its value for Domestic purposes. 
Its neat appearance and convenient shape for the Toilet Table and for Travelling commends itself to every lady. 


“ Californian,” in addition to 
ite registered title and label, 

















Patent Borax destroys allun- 


healthy and infectious germs 
is also further known by this wherever located, whether on 


special Borax Mark,registered Meat, Wegetables, Domestic 
and recognised asthe standard Wares, Bed Linen, Personal 
brand of Borax purity through- Clothing, or upon the skin. 

out the civilised world, Dirt, Stains, Spots, Specks, 














“Californian” and Patent Rust, Mould, Sourness, and 
Borax preparations are sold in Decay, are instantly remeved 
packets, convenient and ready from Household Requisites by 
for instant use in all climates, use of Patent Borax. 
and in hard, soft, or sea water Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, Des- 
—hence of special value on ship- sert, and Supper Services, 
board. Glasses, Dishes, Plates, 

The greatest boon conferred Spoons, Knives, Forks, Cooking 
by-our Queen has been the Vessels, and other Domestic 
recognition of these prepara- Articles, as well as Paint, 
tiens. as well for the Floors, Stairs, Tables, Baths, 
home of the ttage h ife Woodwork, Windows, etc., are 
as for the mansion of Her all easily Cleansed, Washed, 
Majesty, and the safety of Kept Bright, Pure and Sweet 
civilised persons everywhere. by Patent Borax Preparations, 





THE BEST SOAP FOR WASHING AT HOME AND FOR THE FAMILY LAUNDRY IS 


‘““‘BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP.” 


The Great Dirt “ Extractor, Washer, and Cleanser.” ‘‘ Perfection” of Powder coe. HARDEST WATER it purifies instantly. 
DIRT it extracts immediately. CLEANSING it accomplishes thoroughly. PURIFYING it carries out perfectly—producing 
“linen white as snow, woollens sweet as new-mown hay.” Sold in Quarter-Pound Packets, also in Half- and One-Pound Packets. 


THE BEST AND MOST CONVENIENT SOAP FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD IS 


“BORAX DRY SOAP.” 


BORAX DRY SOAP Cleanses, Washes, Purifies, Brightens everything—dissolves instantly in hot, warm, or cold water—is 
pleasant in use—LEAVES SWEET, HEALTHY SMELL —and makes Home indeed ‘‘ Sweet Home” in comfort and reality. 
Packets, Quarter-Pound, Half-Pound, and One-Pound each. 


TO COMPLETE THE HOME WASHING IN THE MOST PERFECT STYLE, DO NOT FORGET 


“BORAX STARCH GLAZE.” 


The Patent Flexible Enamel for Starch Goods, Ready for Using with every kind of Starch. BORAX STARCH GLAZE wonder- 
fully improves all Starch. Im Enamel-like Gloss, gives permanent Stiffness, Brilliancy and Beauty to Muslin, Lace, Linen, 
Cuffs, Collars, Fronts, and all other Starched Articles. In Packets, 1d. and 3d. each; Boxes, 6d. 











Boraxaline Parisienne—Specialité for the Bath, Borax Sponge and Brush Powder, “Beauty” Tooth Powder, 
“Beauty” Toilet Powder, “Beauty” Borax, “Beauty” Toilet Soap, Electric Voice Crystals, Soluble Bo 

“ Gran a “Paultless” Food Preserver, Borax Blue, and other Borax Preparations for Househol: 
and Toilet Purposes, are sold by Grocers, Soap and Starch Dealers, and at Stores in every civilised community. 
pip cnn Ley ad yg om. by | Erise Medals, jumete jo Boiterice Ly | 

lomas (Special cago; 4 oma and Gold Manchester ; ploma 
Honour and Supplementary Medal, Antwerp. “Borax” has received Highest Awards wherever exhilited. 
Borax ‘‘ Beauty” Book, full of Chremo Illustrations, with descriptive list of preparations, their utility, excellence 
and importance, post free by naming the ** PALL. MALL Magazine,” direct from the 


PATENT BORAX CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Copies of Volumes III., IV., V. and VI. of the “ Pall Mall 
Magazine,” containing the several Numbers that are out of print, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, may be obtained of any Bookseller, or 
at the Publishing Office at the following prices :-— 








VOLUME I. May to October 1893. (Six Parts.) (Out of Print) 
VOLUME II. November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) (Out of Print) 
VOLUME III. May to August 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME IV. September to December 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME V. January to April 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME VI. May to August 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 


Covers for Binding the First Six Volumes of this much-sought- 
after Magazine may also be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. 
each, or post free 1s. 5a. each. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





The TIMES says: ‘‘The sumptuous Portfolio containing drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, with 
letterpress by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, of ‘The Devils of Notre Dame,’ is a splendid specimen of the 
luxurious skill of modern methods of artistic reproduction.” . 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says: ‘‘ ‘The Devils of Notre Dame’ is produced in a very sumptuous 
fashion. The work is unquestionably creditable alike to artist, to author, and to publisher. 





IMPERIAL Folio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, with Side Buckles. 


Hn dition de Dure of 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 





The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, are printed on 
Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio, 15 x 224 inches. 

Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, are issued to the Public. 
Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s. net. 


Five Special Copies, with each separate Illustration signed by Mr. JosEPH PENNELL, are also 
ready. Price £10 10s. net. 





As only few copies remain in stock, intending Subscribers should make appli- 
cation without delay to the Publisher of 


THE ‘*‘PALL MALL”? PUBLICATIONS, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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‘‘The RIGHT-WRITER” is the WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER, 


a machine of the highest standard, which is 
now taking a leading position wherever it is 
known. H.M. Government have adopted it, 
and are ordering duplicates for use in various 
Departments. Engineers and educated experts 
use and recommend the Williams. It possesses 
the ss features of other writing machines, 
will do all that any of them claim to do, and 
with less trouble and expense. The lines and 
words including the last letter always in sight. 
The Inking is direct from Pads without annoy- 
ing and expensive ribbons. 


Write for Catalogue, 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. FOR EUROPE, 
21, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. [253, Broadway. New York. 


44 Used in All Countries for 
OVER 7o YEARS. 
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WHITE SOUND TEETH. 





FRAGRANT BREATH. jy, —SSSSSSNNIMEEE) CAUTION.— Beware of Counter- 
HEALTHY GUMS. ed SD en EWOBURY & BROWNE 
Oy, iy ) 


> 


ORIENTAL TooTH PASTE 





POULTON & NOEL. 


‘‘BELGRAVIAN” BRAND. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
Gold Medal, Antwerp, 1894, 

OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 


* KODET 


For GLASS PLATES OR FILM. 


Can be changed into Film Camera by 





ORDER FROM YOUR GROCER substituting Roll Holder for Double Glass 
POULTON & NOEL’S Plate Holders. 
BELGRAVIAN ROLLED OX TONGUES. Light, Compact and Simple as the Kodak. 
In Cardboard Boxes and Tins. : Embodies latest improvements in camera 
PRESSED BRISKET OF BEEF construction. Lenses of splendid quality. 
In Cardboard Boxes and Tins. P Prices from £3 3s. to £6 15s. 


. Manufactured solely by 
i d Tins. : 
POTTED MEATS, In China Jars and Tins. Pusteqrashis 
Sample Tin Tongue, Post Free, 3s, 9d. Stamps. N Materials Co. Ltd. 


Sample Box Beef, Post Free, 18. 9d, Stamps. 
sample Tin or Jar Potted Meat, Post Free, 7d. Stamps. 115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 
BELGRAVIAN WORKS, LONDON. 
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INSURANCE. 


Op, r CHIEF OFFICE: 
VA, Sy U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
INSURANCE ger Orford Stree, 
P 4%, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
OFFICE. L Sum Insured, 1894—£393,622,400. 






















: The New Patent 
« GEST. AND THE SOUND DWISscs 


CHEAPES 1 Completely overcome DEAFNESS 


i . Oo 000 Ni id and HEAD 
Fett a Mace ay Toms CW CLES. | I how long standing.” ‘Are the enase 
from 10/- my month. Machines sent , to the ears as glasses are to the 
carriage paid. eyes 

BRITISH CYCLE Worn au Shee 
MANUFACTURING COY., 4 FA R Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
LIVERPOOL: 45, Everton Road. 


a a The R. T. WALES 00., 62 &63, New Bond-st., London, W- 


‘own, N.W. 


THE ORIGINAL ETCHING, 


ENTITLED 
‘*THE CONNOISSEUR,’’ by A. TALBERG, 
which appeared in the May number, has been printed on India paper, from the original 
plate, before letters, to the extent of a limited number of copies, and signed by the 
artist. A very few copies remain, and may be had on application to the Manager, PALL 
MALL Macazing, 18, Charing Cross Road, London. Price Five Shillings, post free. 
The London Datty CHRONICLE says: 

‘¢The ‘PALL MALL MAGAZINE’ for May contains an etching by Talberg. 
We beligye that this is the first time an etching has been printed in 
a monthly Magazine with a large circulation. Of course, etchings have 
been published for years in the «Magazine of Art’ and the «Art Journal,’ 
while the « Portfdiio’ was started solely for the purpose of issuing tliem. 
But it is pretty generally supposed that the ‘ PALL a circulation is 
equal to that of all three of the other publications combined. If this really 
is so, it is a feat on the part of the printers of the Au MALL’ which is truly 
remarkable. The obstacles have been numerous. o begin with, there is 
the expense of purchasing the etching plate and also the expense of and 
time necessary for printing it; this, to be sure, is only a commercial, though 
a very important, matter. But from the artistic si¢e the hindrances are very 
much greater. First, it has been until lately extremely difiicult to get 
really good electrotypes from an etching. We believe now that an electro 
shell is grown directly on the surface of the plate, which will produce a 
better result than any plaster cast. And a second difficulty is that of 
printing, even if the electrotypes are good ; for etchings must be printed 
by hand; at least we do not imagine that this plate, with its tint, was 
printed on any of the improved copper-plate presses, which so far are only 
an experiment. As there is no evidence that the plate has been printed out 
of England, we can only congratulate the proprietor and editors of the 
‘PALL MALL MACAZINE’ upon accomplishing a piece of work which is more 
brilliant than they probably realise. In this May number, comparing it 
with the other magazines, they have given the public a good deal more 
than its money’s worth.’’ 

Editorial and Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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GUESS WHAT I’VE GOT? 


Lundborg’s Delicate. 
Refined. 
Famous ean 


Delightful. 
EDENIA, GOYA LILY, ALPINE VIOLET, SWISS LILAC, 
NADA ROSE, Etc. 


Of all Perfumers and Chemists at 2/6 and 4/-. 
European Agents: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 

In-Patients Treated in 1894 . ; 9,708 | Assured Income . : F . £20,000 
Ga: 5 © os 1008 . 128,315 | Expenditure . ; ; ‘ . £60,000 
£40,000 REQUIRED EacH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

JOHN H. HALE, Chairman. G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 


Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 182; 
Life Subscription for two votes . .. £1010 © | Annual Subscription for two votes << ee te 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ve a Annual Subscription for one vote me ae 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


Hetad, 1807) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. (Metab. 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The sas (numbering nearly 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ag~s, from children a month old to adults 
over wards of 495, B00 Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. AnDEsTO NAL FUNDS 
oe GREATLY NEED NEEDED to meet the i increasing demands on the Charity. Preinises recent enlar; aa providing. inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, - female attendant for female patients. SUBSCR: DONA TONS, 
and "BEQ TS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS sae (Limited), 72, 8) DONA Street ; 
and by the Secreiury, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND ALL PARTS of the UNITED 

KIN M and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 









































THE “UNICUS ” PATENT TEA INFUSER. oh on 
To make a Cup of T tly free from tannin sctro-Plate or 
nanan s a ere oop Se ) Masses 
a Hall-Marked Silver, 
11/6 each. 





No. 
Thus tration is two-thirds size. * Obtainable a . . 
“*Qumzn” says :—‘ A charming little contrivance which can — pare A gat 
be used without any fear of ill consequences.” i 


Wholesak—_H. J. COOPER & CO., Ld., 22, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C. 





Compagnie Francaise. “ Possesses grand flavour and DELI- 


CATE AROMA.” (Signed) 
: Co EY 
3 # giC 


DR. J. GOODFELLOW, Ph.D., F.R.M.S. 
On 


“| have every confidence in recommend- 
ing it for its DIETETIC and SUSTAINING 
properties.” (Signed) 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 


GRANVILLE H. SHARPE, F.C.S., Ete. 


U/- §-Ib., 2/- 1-Ib. Tins, 











GIVEN AWAY with every 6d. and 1s. Bottle of 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
JOHUN BOND’S GOLD MEDAL 
WMAREING INES, Requiring no Heating. 


A nyt tie Purchasers - their NAME OR MONOGRAM RUBBER S TAMP. for marking linen or paper, 
and also fr with e Blue Wrapper Ink an IMPROVED LINEN STRETCHER. 44 Gold Medals 
and other Sears. CAUT ON. 18 inal and Genuine and Koyal Label has the ‘Trade Mark ‘CRYSTAL 
PALACE,” and the words “ Prepared by the daughter of the late John Bond.” See you get it. 


WORKS: "75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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ABSOLUTELY crs INDIGESTION. | HD EAE NESS 


Best Food for Children. 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. Newscien- 
tific invention, entirely different in con. 
struction from all other devices. Assist 
the deaf when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no relief. 
They are safe, comfortable, and in- 
Sains oe visible; have no wire or string attach- 
position. ment, Write for pamphlet. 

Mention this Magazine. 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 
British Agent, D. H. WILSON, 
7, Newincton Roap, EpINBURGH. 















penne Dr. GOOD- FOR DAINTY TABLES 
FIRST PRIZE FELLOW. 
at —The Best 
yeh Dietetic 

ery 
Exhibition, —— 
London, offere te 
May, 1895. the Public. 
Soe are hag yet a THE FOOO STRENGTH OF BRaN 
eee ME CEREBOS SALT Co Lea Leona, 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


WAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
3 iy 10/6 , t ve 


yee ata ues { freeoq application “to 





on application to } = pats 
| & Newcastle on Tyne. FromG; ocers 6" </ 








\\ 








REDUCED FACSIMILE, NIB GUARANTEED 14 CARAT GOLD IRIDIUM PEN. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAM 


Is undoubtedly the _ most 
simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
ove liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
2 necessary. 






Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
9 “ HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of ited vill, 17, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 





TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


Io ~. Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position. Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry VI1Il. 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9. 

















Prices ls. to 16s. 6d. Sold throughout the Country. 


Manufactory : 


176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON 





ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 











SPE 






MUTTON & CHICKEN B 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, SF 
JELEY, MEAT LOZENGES 1 uric sunmere tracer, MAYFAIR. w. 





BEEF TEA VEAL.@f ah 




















AURAL BATTERY 


(Patented) completely Cures 
DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
Discharges, ‘&e., no matter of how long 
standing. 

Artificial Ear Drums, Rubber Discs, 

&c., entirely superseded. 

As this treatment is carried out at one’s 
own home, a personal visit is unn 
Pamphlet, Festimonials,and Advice F. 
Professor KRITH- Manven ess H-o) 
8, Pall Mall, London, 8 








RUPTURE 


ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS 
For the Radical Cure of RUPTURE 
is a CERTAIN REMEDY. 


Simple, Rapid, and Effective. Medi 
imple. pi : ~ = +4 Ar — Reports and 
B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 

7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 


The ONLY Truss 
Worn and Recommended by S|R ANDREW CLARK, 


Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 


CURED. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED 


“HAIR PRODUCER and RESTORER. 


Is the Best Hair Dressing, Specially prepared and 
perfumed for Teilet Use. “ 


“ MARLENE ” produces Luxuriant Hair, prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. 


a” 





s 
* 








Unequalled fer Promoting the 
Growth ef the Beard and Moustache. 


THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY 


BALDNESS, 


For Ouring Weak and Thin 
elashes. 


Preserving, Strengthening, and ren- 
dering the Hair Beautifully Soft. 
Forremoving Scurf. Dandruff, etc., also 


Yor restoring Grey Hair to its Original (ie ¢/ 
ce YZ Colour, it is without a Rival. vt ¥ 


.) 
A Doctor’s @pinion. | For Eyebrews and Renewing the Hair. 

“ Berkeley Lodge, Gi Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. **6, Belgrave Terrace, Brighton, 

“Doctor Bishop has used two bottles of Edwards’ ‘ Hariene,’ “ Dear Sirs,—I have used your ‘ Harlene’ for nearly four years, 

and feels that it has had a goed effect, and is encouraged to use and have found it most satisfactory for the eyebrows and eye- 
more. Please send two bottles for money enclosed.” es, also for renewing the hair.— MRS. TRISS. 

Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredients. 
1/-, 2/6, and (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world ; or 
sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EBEDW ARDS’ “HARLENE” CoO., 95, High Holborn, LONDON. 














Having an adjustable back and sliding leg-rest, it can be used either 
as an easy arm-chair or else a very comfortable Lounge. 


Forwarded carriage paid, within 200 miles, for 36/6, 
Velvet Cushions, 15/6 extra. 
Cretonne _,, 12/- a 

oe Cheques crossed “ L. & S.W. Bank.” 


S| Manufactured with best cane and workmanship throughout. 


ARTHUR PUCKETT & CO., 
Wicker Art Purniture Manufacturers, 
67, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW. 


3 YEARS’ SUCCESS 
AMONG THE DEAF! 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Specialist, of Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, will be happy to 
send his book on the Ear, 
** How to Cure without the 
use of Instruments or Opera- 
tion.” Price 6d. Sufferers 
from Deafness, Noises, or 
Discharges in the Ear, 
te, Should obtain this work, or 
“write or call at the Con- 
x AOS res 3h N : sulting Rooms. Free con- 
: eat kate. Te 4 ~ sultations daily, 12 till 4 

, : D D s (Saturdays, Ir till x). Wonderful cases:—A person cured 
A RGE g t N Ss 3 6 & after 40 years’ deafness, and one at the age of 90. A gentle- 

= = man after 17 years’ deafness cured. A remarkable case of 

i a lady at Lincoln, substantiated by a clergyman. Addresses 


on application. All communications as above. 
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WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. 
SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE IN THE POCKET. 


FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED 
WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 















In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, 
and. fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 
14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


10/¢ 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 
BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO 
BE BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY 

YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 








Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 

ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE 
INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 

Fitted with IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6 each. 

a = e GOLD PENS, 5/6, 10/6, & 12/6 


THE “ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 





PRICES FROM 
MADE IN 
THIRTY VARIETIES. 2/6 
UPWARDS. 





? »* 
SECTION, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION, 


The Float is so weighted and poised as always to keep the Ink on the same level, whatever quantity may be 
contained in the Reservoir. 





ADVAN TAGES :— 
The Ink in the Dipping-Well is always maintained at the same Uniform Depth. 
The Reservoir being completely enclosed, the Ink is protected from dust and evaporation. 
The Ink remains Clear and Limpid to the last drop, even after the lapse of several months. 
Saving of Ink and of time and trouble in cleaning and replenishing. 


Also THE “ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR, Price 6/- 
THE “ISOBATH” STAMP & ENVELOPE DAMPER, Price 10/6. 











Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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ITCHING. SaaWTESS TOO FACE. spots, 
ITCHING. FACE SPOTS. 
ITCHING. FACE SPOTS. 
ITCHING. Ml FACE SPOTS. 
ITCHING. Bd FACE spors. 
ITCHING. | For Itching: Sunburn, F FACE SPOTS. 





For ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA, Etc. 


rome 








The Editor of “Baby” reports:—“ For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is 
undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. 


It relieves 
itching at once.” 














REDNESS. ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS. | ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS. ROUGHNESS. 
REDNESS. ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS. coe tcoh Pn Ce vice, IMR ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS. ez Tae NoTaEiye ROUGHN ESS, 








PEW Www 


“The Lady’s Pictorial” reports:—“ Superseding the old toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne 
spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin.” 


1/-, 1/9, 3/G, and G/= per Box. 
In White, Pink, and Cream Tints. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE., MALDEN CRESCENT, LONDON, N.W. 


Nitec 
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A WILLING WITNESS. 


A Clergyman’s Wife writes : 


“The Manse, Fort William, N.B. 
“* March 26th, 1895, 

“I have used ‘Frame Food’ Diet for more 
than two years every day, and have found it 
quite the best food for children; indeed, 
humanly speaking, my youngest child owes 
his life to it. Until he was six months old he 
could digest nothing, and was a mere skeleton, 
Then he began to have ‘ Frame Food’ Diet, and 
the very first meal he retained almost entirely, 
and from that day there was no further trouble 
with him. I enclose his photograph, taken 
when he was eleven months old. I sing the 
praises of ‘ Frame Food’ Diet to all my friends, 
as I have proved it to be so excellent.”’ 





Full Name and Address of above will be given cn 
application to Frame Food Co., Ltd. 


| 16 oz. for 1s, {pare Price, Weight, ana | 

: BEST & CHEAPEST COOKED FOOD for 
INFANTS, INVALIDS, & EVERYBODY. 
Contains WHEAT PHOSPHATES. 


Sold in tins, 1 lb. at 1/-, 4 lbs. at 3/9. 


+ Ib. Sample free on receipt of 3d. to cover postage. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
FRAME FOOD CO., LTD., LOMBARD ROAD, RATTERSEA. LONDON. S.W. 






























mnt 


FOR BABY’S SKIN 


— and _— 


ay S/- | 
yy > “BRITISH ” | 
STYLOGRAPHIC. PENS. 


The most effective skin purifying and beautify- 





ing soap in the world, as well as purest and which are acknowledged on all hands to 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. For be the mae weatal, 2 er = agg 04 
distressing facial eruptions, pimples, blackheads, i ener yA superfine lead soul. and hold 
or of wy — ie thin, — falling = cnough ink for a day’s incessant writing. 
air, red, roug ands, chatmgs, an ; simple = Made in three qualities, §/-, 7/- and s2i 
rashes and blemishes of youth and childhood, | fas post free. Money returned in full 
it is absolutely incomparable. g not liked. a 
Sold throughout the world, and especially by English Good for every class of work except short- 
ond American chewiow in all continental cies pnts : ) “3/6 to 58 O16 - 
epot: EWBERY, I iward-st. ndon. OTTER > 
Druc & Cues, Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A, = Send for free Illustrated Catalegue. 


M BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
f 11, Clerkenwell Green, LONDON, E.C, 


iit Whit ll a 
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 ' PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
TYPE INTERCHANGEABLE. 


~~ ite = si The Finest Typewriter Work is that 
Ss... Executed on the “‘ Hammond.” 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE AND Book or TESTIMONIALS. 


Address THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Head Office: 50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as “Mr. Benger’s admirable 





The British Medical Yournal says: “ Benger's Food 


preparation.” as by its excellence established a reputation of its own. 
The London Medical R d : “Tei . The Illustrated Medical News says: “Infants do 
ondon Medical Record says: “‘ It is retained when | remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 





Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/- by Chemists, &c., Everywher?. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 





THE WESTAINSTER WALL PAPERS 





ESSEX@ 
WALL PAPERS 
sLONDON SNOW R°OMS HH 





| & O et Pepsalia thoroughly digests the food, 
A vr) It has the exact taste and. appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 

ay table with the food. PEPSALIA is cheap. It 

WEOTMIN adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal. 





= - From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 
AND: ESSEX-AILLS-BATTERSEA’ at 9), and 8), o 


C. & C. STERN, 62, Cray’s Inn Road, London. 
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“MAKES YIELDS 
SHAVING § VI N () | | A GALLONS 
A : OF 
PLEASURE.-£ LATHER. 
a 


SHAVING SOAP 


‘*° CAUSES > 


No Blotches 











* UNDER : 


THE CHIN 
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DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


PAINTERS, 


DECORATORS, AND FURNISHERS. 


EXHIBITION 
OF 


SATINWOOD AND MAHOGANY 
XVII1.-CENTURY FURNITURE, 


A Collection of 


OLD NANKIN PORCELAIN, 


Blue and White and Powder Blue. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





Carpets, Oriental Rugs 
and Curtains, Velvets, Brocades, 
Tapestries, Cretonnes 
and Chintzes, Upholstery, Wall 
Papers, ete., ete. 


WIGMORE STREET (Cavendish Square), 


LONDON, W. 
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Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 
Is a ideal beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 
It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 
It isr ded by t physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for i fajersous cosmetics. 

OMPLEXION a may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It i is harm- 
less, costs little, onl saves pounds uselessly expended for mow 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both 
complexion preserver and a beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps 


4 MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEFK. THE TOILET MASK C0. sn CONDON, — 


FOOT’S PATENT 


Foor HME EXERCISER. | COMBINATION SCISSORS 


name the an Are the most convenient and use- 

pands the chest, strengthens the ful Pocket Companion for either 

lungs, keeps the form erect, Lady or Gentleman. They not 
~ only combine the following 


makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life NINE USEFUL ARTICLES, 
and energy to the entire system. Scissors, Cigar and Flower Cutter, 
Suitable for both sexes at all Pliers, 3-inch Measure, Paper 
ages, and adjustable die id Knife, Screwdriver and Railway 
degree of strength, Endo y Carriage Key, Piercer, Nail File, 
the motos) profession, and _~ Wire Cutter and Coin Tester, 
ally rec but the general uses to which the: 
all who have used it. can be applied are innumerable. 4 
Warranted Sheffield make, and 


Price from 21/-. 
Illustrated descriptive to give entire satisfaction, or price 
refunded. 




















circular free. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, Sent, post paid, in Teather et Polished Steel, 2/8 ; 
62 & 63, New Bond 8t., London, W. Nickel Plated, 


| E. J. FOOT & SON, 62 & 63, New i Bond St., London,W. 
THE © 9 SPRING 
PATENT G U | N E BEDSTEAD. 


Pillars 1 in. Sides 1} in. strong Tubes 
Double Woven Wire Mattress 
Patented Side fastenings whieh 

Prevent Saggin, ng. 
Bottom Frame in one piece. 











VARICOSE VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 














2 spoo3 Ty 
















All iron and steel, no woodwork. oa 
Full details and large illustration with “ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
prices of Bedding, also complete illuge, e & 
trated price lists, Post 3 E Properly Fitted. 
aie 
Ore) : iy 
4 72-page Catalogue 
bis 2 of Sargical Appliances 
> 2 EVERY ~ ost free. 
ez = DESCRIPTION § 
$ 2° OF A badly fitting stocking, or 
petal Bedsteads, one made of unsuita aa material, 
— is not only of no good, it is posi- 
3ia Bedding, Spring Mattresses, tively harmful. 
£a- Cots, Chair Beds, etc., 
oe direct ba the Manufactory, 
£22 1 |» Please mention this magazine. 38, OXFORD STREET, 
a> | Carriage Paid. To be had only direct from een 7 











CHARLES RILEY, 31, Albert St., BIRMINGHAM. 


Showrooms at same Address. 


TYPEWRITERS ‘ic’ 


aie slighty Sotel REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, ee Etc. 


Any Machine can be hired with Option of Purchase. 


Use oF MACHINE TAUGHT FREE, Terms—CasH 
or Easy TERMs,. 


Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines at 
educed Rates. 


Documents copied with Accuracy and Despatch, 

100 Circulars copied he 5S. 

: Special Attention to Country Orders. 
CATALOGUE FREE. Telephone No. 6690. 


N. TAYLOR, MANAGER. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, Chancery Lane (Holborn end), LONDON. 
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PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS 


‘ (No Steel in Band.) 
Effective and light. Equally comfortable in an erect 
or reclining position. 


IGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


Consultations, Descriptive Circular, and Price List /ree. 
J. WHITE & CO., Ltd., 
228, Piccadilly, London, W. (2 doors from Haymarket). 


No goods are genuine unless bearing our name stamped 
Established on them [50 Years. 


pn an) I Oe fo 
SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN!! 
CALEMAN’S 


ROSE AND JESSAMINE. 


It removes all traces of Pimples, Redness, Roughness, 
Chaps, Sallowness, Freckles, and all Blemishes of the 
Skin, caused by hard water, hot sun, winds, and frosts. 

Imparts to the Complexion that Healthy, Youthful appear- 
ance, so rarely possessed by Adults, 

Clears off all Imperfections in a few days. Renders the Skin 


SOFT AND SMOOTH 


and produces a Beautiful, Pure, and Delicate Complexion. 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., post free, under cover ; 
and from all Chemists. 


H.M. CALFMAN, MARKET PLACE, NEWBURY, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


“$L139 








COLLARS— 
Ladies’ 3-fold .. from 3/6 per doz. 
Gents’ 4-fold .. a/1tt 

CUFFS = Ladies or Genthemen 


from 5/11 per doz. 


MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 
Best quality Long Cloth, 
with 4-fold Linen ‘ronts, 
35/6 $-doz. (to _ 


2/- extra 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Manufacturers to the Queen. BELFAST. 





Why put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day ? 


ASK YOUR GROCER for a Tin of 


FREDERICK MASON’S 
HOME-MADE 
BEEF-TEA. 


It will only cost you 1/-, and it’s well 
worth a trial. 


ACRE LANE, BRIXTON, S.W. 











BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 


Price 
3/6 


each. 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely supe.seding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


@AILE Via) 
HAND F 
oe LES) 


BRU SH 
Size 
5 by 3 


inches, 


ANO 


PURIFIES 
THE. SKIN, 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that i is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the ‘‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Teilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C, 
Ardwick, Manchester; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 














\ 
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The following remarkable testimony comes to us from the States :— 


“‘ALBIon, N.Y., Jan. 17th, 1895. 

“I have been afflicted with rheumatism since boyhood; also catarrh for a 
long time, and have suffered with diabetes for five or six years. Last May I 
=e using the Electropoise, and it has improved my condition very 
much, 

“To fully test the instrument I secured five of the hardest chronic cases in 
our village and gave each of them treatment for five days; three of them 
decided to continue its use, and have bought instruments. 

“T treated a man, ninety-two, for paralysis of the arm with the most marked 
beneficial results. 

_ “I gave a poor lady, seventy-five, who had lain three weeks in an almost 
insensible condition, treatment for twelve days; she rallied, and is even 
attending her household duties. 

‘Another lady was cured of dropsy by it. Headache, neuralgia, sciatica 
have all yielded to the Electropoise like a charm, I have given more than two 
hundred treatments, mostly free, and am delighted with the results. Success 


to the Electropoise. 
“A, L. L. POTTER, A.M., M.D.’ 








CURES 
DISEASE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
(Free) 
WITH TESTIMONIALS. 





NOT A BATTERY. 
NO SHOCK. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 407, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. CHAPPELL CORY, or The Lady Manager. 
(New York Office: 1122, BROADWAY.) 





~wrewrweefee#eftftY*''''**'''''''''''""v"v7wevevrevvrvweyvty+t+?* 




















SATIN POLISH, 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 
It dries in a few moments, and will not soil the fingers in using. 
IT IS NOT A SPIRIT VARNISH, AND WILL NOT INJURE THE LEATHER. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM, 


Light, Medium, and Dark. 
For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes, etc. 


SATIN WHITE AND BLACK CREAMS, 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and Glace Kid, 


SATIN “BROWN” POLISH, 


a 
For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes. Invaluable for ‘i 
Travelling Bags, Harness, etc. A =e 
tT IS SELF-POLISHING: NO RUBBING OR BRUSHING REQUIRED. { IO 
Re 


CAUTION.—See the Name “SATIN” on all the above. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 





Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, etc., the appearance of New. 





FOR GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS USE 


ARMY AND NAVY LIQUID BLACKING. 


Gives a Brilliant Jet Black Polish Quickly. 





None is GENUINE without our Signature—B. F. BROWN & CO. 
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‘Beautifully finished productions, and artistic in every sense of the word.”—Lady. 

9 = equal to those for which from one to two guineas is usually charged.”—Pick-Me-Up. 
eir portraits are soft and delicate, and resemble rich engravings,”—Soclety. 

‘* All highly finished specimens of photographic skill.”—Christian Leader. 

“‘They are quite the best we have seen.”—Review of Reviews. 














or that of any Friend or Relative whose memory you cherish, and we will 
reproduce a very beautiful and 


Highly Finished Permanent Fnlargement 


EQUALLING A RICH STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING. 













or IZ 
PC ole ~n 


In Monochrome, 





Finished in 
Black and White, 


Measuring 18 by 14} inches. 


USUAL PRICE,. .. . 
=. . . ONE GUINEA. 








. Original 
<a 332 Photographs 
a || Returned 
) Uninjured. 





A RETURNABLE 

SPECIMEN SENT 

FOR INSPECTION PEne (lata 

ON RECEIPT OF T CARRIAGE. ; [4 
SIX STAMPS FOR ' THE Artistic | 


AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. @§aQCUUGiis 


0 <x ys ) 
If any of our patrons can reasonably complain of the ns C8 ae | 








fidelity of a likeness, or the quality and finish of our , 

roductions, we will either do the work over again, { 72OxroRPS >) 
FREE OF CHARGE, or return the money, without any Lorinon Ni 
deduction. 


« m OW: J ~ 


To Visitors.—Our Studios and Show-Kooms are situated Opposite Soho Bazaar. 
Studios open Daily, 10 till 6. Wednesdays, 10 till ro. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


KINDLY CALL, IF POSSIBLE, AND INSPECT SPECIMENS. 
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BISCUITS 


Promote Digestion. 


Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘*Bakers recommendin; 
in the place of ‘ 


any other Bread 
ovis’ do so for 


their own profit. Beware!” 

If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
“HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS 
is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed) to— 


8. FITTON & SONS, Mituers, MACCLESFIELD. 





ee YL On 
eS ae 


Pan. Oe 


HOVIS 
BREAD > 


awd 
Biscurrs 





THE HoVis’ SaNowicH GiRL~A GENUINE Hovis’ SANDWICH Is HiGHiY RECOMMENDED, 


Bighest Riward at the Rovd and Covkery Exhibition, London, May 1895. 
‘‘ 3MITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY,” 


are Cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious Imitations of “ HOVIS,” 
we 4 ee ae met with such anprecedented success, is being copied, in many instances, as 


clesely as can be done without risk. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY’S 
TEAS 


FIRST HAND, DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS, 


EXCEL ar. OTHERS. 


AND ARE THE VERY PERFECTION OF HICH QUALITY. 


1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- a lb. 


7, 10, 14 or 20 Ib. packed In Canisters, 
40, 65, or 100 Ib. in Chests, 
without extra charge, 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. 


Write for Samples (and Book about Tea), sent free, and taste 
and judge for yourselves. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
>TEA COMPANY’S TEAS 


ARE USED IN THE HOUSEHOLDS OF 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales & H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught; 
In the Members’ Refreshment Rooms of THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
in the Hetels and Restaurants of the Three Principal Railway Com- 
panies; in the Hotels and Refreshment Cars of the International 
Sleeping Oar and Europ Trains Company; in upwards of 1000 
HOTELS, including all the GORDON HOTELS; in Clubs, Colleges, 
Hospitals, Schools, Messes, Canteens, and Public Institutions, too 
numerous te mention; by the leading County Families throughout the 
land, and by 


HOSTS OF PRIVATE CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


EXQUISITE COFFEE, 


OF DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND AROMA, 


Immensely superior te Coffee usually retailed, 


TRADE MARK. 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, I/10 a Ib. 




















Everyone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of Tea or Coffee, and who 
studies Economy in Expenditure, deals with the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


The ‘‘PREMIER”’ Tea Merchants of the World. 
OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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TORPID LIVER 


+ 
(aren 









SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
oe Leo ermanently, and unfailingly 
ous 


id Liver, B: Headaches, the tendency 
jlious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, 
} Ale + lng ete. 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 





<} TT go 


WNT SS 


Used on the Tooth-brush 





In the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and ag 
healthy and of a good colour. 
cleanses the teeth and the sins 
between the teeth as nething else 
will do. There is no substitute. 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
Be sure of having SOZODONT. 












All Headaches instantly Cured 


or Money Refunded. 





Legal Guarantee. 









EMERSON'’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. 
If three doses do not cure any head- (ES Zs 
d. ache, no matter how 
caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

=. tained, AND WE WILE 


2 AT _ ONCE REFUND 
THE PRICE. Trialbottle, post 7 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 4s : 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or X% 
obtained to order by almost all. WA 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, . 
E.C. Insistonfullmame:- Wacs 


Emerson’s aROND. SELTZER. 
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Handsome | IT IS NEVER CALLED A LIEBIC. ise prs. 798 
Cookery ’ N. 
Book RMOUR S ARMOUR’S 
cont free VIGORAL, 
on ; 
Lepaton, Extract of Beef. | s22S%en, ans 
Refreshment, 








Makes a delicious bouillon IT IS A REAL 
before dinner. Is ex- 1% ee oe 
cellent spreac on bread and butter 
or toast. The best for soups and 
all culinary purposes, because it is 
not burnt, and goes further than 
other brands. 


Snes 


OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, 
AND STORES. 


ARMOUR & CO., 


59, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, S.E 



































ant 45K, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Ay t 


Eranch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. I 
WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORs. 






SINGLE PAIRS 












BUTCHER SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, BOOTS, 
Real Porpoise Blacking, 
Hide, Tan Calf, TAN-COLOURED 
28/9 LEATHER, 
WwW e 
98/9 18/9 


30/- 


Write for New Price List, “Edition de Luxe,” from 240 ‘.ctual Photographs, free on receipt of three penny 
stamps for postaze. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 
Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR 


has a most cooling, soothing, hysling and gree peemen effect on the face, hands, 
and arms during hot weather. revents and removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness and Roughness of a kin caused by Hard Water or Sea Bathing. 
Soothes and heals all Irritation, Stings of Insects, Eczema, Burns, and all Cutane- 
ous Eruptions, etc. Renders the Skin soft, smooth, and delicate, and produces a 
beautifully fair and healthy complexion, BorrLes 4/6. Hatr-BotTTLes 2/3. 


ROWLANDS ODONTO 


An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic Dentifrice, which whitens the teeth, 

prevents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. {t contains no mineral acids, 

no gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, gums, and teeth free 

from the unhealthy action of germs in organic matter between the teeth, and is 

the most wholesome Tooth Powder for smokers. Ask anywhere for RowLanps’ 
Oponto. 2/9 per Box. Sotp EvERYWHERE. 











Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing. Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, see Rhe umatic, _ other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 





Sourness of Stomach, ete, 


Use “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 


Ld 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 187 
“DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. ry action of the “ee and 
H Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and tobe 
# most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, mayen ge persevered i in for twenty-five 
mi years, and also. yarn 5 inent members of the faculty. By the use our ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
H now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Hea ache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
pants that you may well extend its use pro beno publico. find it makes a very refreshing and ex- 
ating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J, W. NEIL.—To J. C, ENO, Esq. 
The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success sin ; avene, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ yeyis SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 


on by a worthless imitation. Prepare: 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








STRAINED VISION.|OUR EYES. 


Just Published, Fifteenth Edition, with New Chapters on 
the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- 
ment in Old Sight. 





“4 pe: sons suffer from Heaaaches and 
what they mistake for Neuralgia, which are 
the result of Strained Vision, and could be 
at once relieved by the use of proper 


glasses specially suited to the case. For OUR EYES AND HOW T0 PRESERVE 





fuller information see “ Our Eyes,” by Mr. — FROM mveney TO OLB ACE. With Special 
nformation about Spectacl B B ’ 
SON Rivera Opies Qeuaen, | FETE FROG on. Whh herent Meredeer 


or consult the Author personally, at Twentieth Thousand Price 1s., cloth. 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Cuatro & Winous, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 


Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. by the Author, Joun 
“Our Eyes,and How to Preserve Them.” Price 1/-, post free. BRowninG, 63, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C 














‘*BELFAST HOUSE’’ (Established 1766). 


WALPOLE’S SUMMER SALE OF ne LINENS 


Begins MONDAY, JULY ist. 
The whole Stock of SUPERIOR DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE 
LINEN, HOUSE LINENS, CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, LADIES’ 
UNDERCLOTHING, etc., is offered at Substantial Reductions 
of from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. below List Prices. 
The only bona-fide MANUFACTURERS’ SALE OF LINENS to the Public at less than Trade Prices. 
SALE PRICE LIST AND PATTERNS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


89, NEW BOND STREET, W. two Doors from Oxford Street,) 


AND 


102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. (Opposite Railway Station.) 
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A SAFE SOAP. 


IN DECIDING WHICH SOAP TO USE, THE FOLLOWING POINTS SHOULD BE 
ASCERTAINED: ITS 


COLOUR, COMPOSITION, and ACTION. 
NOW NOTE THE FOLLOWING POINTS REGARDING 


Purest. 
VINOLI A Safest. 


Best. 


Cream-like—Not coloured 
Colour with poisons, or rendered 
transparent with chemicals. ; 


Made from edible fats. Is a milled and not 
simply a boiled soap, like transparent soaps. 
Guaranteed neutral, and contains extra cream. Of 

eLe choicest fragrance—no irritating scents. Endorsed 
Composition by “THE Lancet,” “ British MEDICAL JOURNAL,” 
“CHEMIST AND Druccist,” etc. We publish full 
analysis, and should like to see others do so too!!! 


“ Vinolia” Soap embodies the most recent advances 
in the chemistry and manufacture of soaps. 












































No other soap sets free so little alkali 
in washing. Boiled soaps spoil delicate 


Action skins ; milled soaps never. Yields a 

profuse, cleansing, emollient lather. May 
be used with safety for delicate and 
diseased skins. 











*“VINOLIA’? SOAP.—Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; 
Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


““VINOLIA”’ CREAM, for Face Spots, Itching, etc., 1s. 1id., 1s. 9d. 
““VINOLIA”? POWDER, for Redness, Roughness, 1s., 1s. 9d. 





WHEN WANTING A FIRST-CLASS TOILET SOAP, SEE THAT YOU GET A MILLED ONE. 
43° 
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A Bald Spot. 


Mr. John Craig, of 54, Brighton Avenue, 
Reddish, near Manchester, writes :— 

“ Having seen the advertisements for 
HOMOCEA, I thought I would give it a 
trial. 

“My hair has been coming off for two 
or three years, leaving a bald spot on 
the top of my head, about two inches 
in diameter. I had it rubbed with 
HOMOCEA, and after six rubbings it was noticed that the hair was coming. 
There is no doubt about it now: every one is surprised. I wanted to wash my 
head with the Soap, and tried all the principal chemists in Manchester for it, 
but they could not supply, had never heard of it. 

“A number of my friends are trying it for the hair. Every one that sees 
mine is satisfied that it is growing.” 

















for Bruises 


and Burns. 
RUISES AND CUTS are happening every day, but it 


is marvellous how quickly 


HOMOCEA 


) takes away all pain, reducing all inflammation, and subduing all 





irritation by its wonderful healing properties. In every house, 

children and even grown people are apt to get burned; but apply 

fp) at once HOMOCEA, which instantly touches the spot, taking 

I : away all pain, and in a very short time working a perfect cure. 
a 


Sold by Dealers generally, 1/14 and 2/9 per box, or post free for 1/3 and 3/-, from the Homocea 
Company, Ltd., 22, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 








The woodman has retired from the scene. His axe has 
been laid at the foot of the tree—and remains there. 
Rest in Midsummer is meritorious, an example to be followed. 


So may their sleep be undisturbed. 


5 the picture on the other side a forecast 
of the future? 
cool shades of opposition reserved for these 


babes in the wood? 


Is peaceful slumber in the 





uticura 
SDAP + 


Purifies and Beautifies the 
Skin by restoring to healthy 
activity the CLOGGED, IRRI- 
TATED, INFLAMED, SLUGGISH, 
or OVERWORKED PORES. 





Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world, and 
especially by English and American chemists in all con- 
tinental cities. Price, 1s. British depot: NewBery, 1, 
King Edward-st., London. oo Druc & CuEM. 
Corpr., Sole Props,, Boston, U. S. A 








LIKE A PACK OF CARDS! 






THE 
{ 
ingenious j 
instrument.’ 
Cc 
vMOSLING CAM ERA. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free on applicati 





R. &J. BECK, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London. 


WEST END AGENTS— 
London Stereoscopic Co.,106 & 108, Regent St., W. 
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ELL 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 








“ Northumberland. 
“Mr. G. Mellin, 


“ Dear Sir,—I herewith en- 
close photo of my daughter 
‘Summer, aged 14 months 
when taken. She is a real 
Mellin’s Foed baby, having 
been fed entirely en it since 
her birth, At 8 months she 
walked, and had 8 teeth, at 
10 months she went alone to 
the barn from the farmhouse to 
seek her father, at 12 months 
she had 12 teeth, and at the 
time I write she has 16 teeth, 
és 16 months old, and weighs 
2st. Sjlb., therefore we all 
think her a good iestimonial 


or your Food, 
“Yours faithfully, 


“A. B.” 


Jcodact 








MELLIN’'S FOOD BISCUITS. 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and all who require a Simple, 
Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 

AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOK, reproduced in the highest artistic manner, containing lessons 

in drawing and painting —with effects of colour combinations—which fully describes in its various stages the method of 


rinting coloured pictures—will be sent to all applicants enclosing (with address) a halfpenny stamp to the ‘ Art 
epartment,”’ Mellin’s Food Works. 





AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy 
Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials which are of the greatest interest 
to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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A MACHINE-MADE PROPHECY. 


A CLEVER physician invented a machine that registered the action of the human heart, 
the power of the lungs, the strength of the arm and back, and many things beside. 
One day two jolly young students allowed the machine to measure and test them. 
The first student was a countryman with a great chest and mighty muscles. ‘“ You 
will live at least fifty years,” said the inventor. The young giant laughed, and gave 
place to the other student, a slender Londoner. The machine told a sad story, for 
him, of deficient vitality—of a short life, and nota merry one. “I’m sorry for you,” 
said the inventor. 

Both students lived in London under the same conditions. 

In a year the tall countryman was dead of consumption and the city student had 
bought a wedding ring. This shows that prophecies are uncertain, even when turned 
out by machinery. 

“One day the doctor told my wife that I could not live more than a few hours,” 
says a man whose letter lies before me on the table. Of course the prediction didn’t 
come true, or the man wouldn’t be talking about it now. We shall understand better 
what happened if we have the whole story in plain print. So here it is :— 

“In April 1884,” he says, “I strained myself while lifting a heavy weight, and for 
three weeks I vomited small quantities of blood. After this I began to fail in health 
and fall away. My appetite was poor, and after eating I had weight and pain at the 
chest and sides. What little food I took seemed to give me no strength. I had a 
constant gnawing, horrible pain at the pit of the stomach, and a low, sinking feeling. 
A hacking cough fixed upon me, and I was much troubled with night sweats. During 
the night, and particularly in the morning, I used to spit up quantities of thick phlegm. 
In this way I continued getting weaker and more feeble every day. I was confined 
to my bed for thirteen weeks, and wasted away until every one thought I was done 
for. One day the doctor tola my wife that I could not live for more than a few hours. 
I, however, took a turn for the better, and, although able to leave my bed, was 
dreadfully weak. The cough would leave me for a time, only to return as bad as ever. 
In this weak, wretched state I lingered on for over five years, during which time I 
consulted six doctors, but their medicines did not help me. In July 1889 I heard 
of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and got a bottle from Mr. Allan, Chemist, High 
Street. After taking it for a fortnight I felt benefit, and, continuing with the medicine, 
I gained strength and could eat well and my food agreed with me. By taking an 
occasional dose I keep in good health. You can publish this statement if you wish to 
do so. (Signed) F. J. Cole, 65, Muirtown Street, Inverness, May 28th, 1894.” 

Ten long years have passed since the illness Mr. Cole describes. To-day he is 
not only a living, but a healthy, man. His doctor turned out to be one of that very 
common kind of prophets who predict what has never been revealed. ‘To be sure, the 
doctor “ honestly thought,” etc., etc. But, great guns! is a man obliged to blurt out 
everything he honestly thinks—especially when he can’t be certain he’s right, and is 
bound to distress and frighten somebody by it? No, no: quite the contrary. Let him 
do his best and hold his tongue. Then, no matter what happens, people can’t throw 
his own words back into his mouth A lesson for all of us, good friends—a lesson 
for all of us. 

One moment, now. It is plain that Mr. Cole had neither consumption nor heart 
disease. Yet he had a bad cough, ugly night sweats, disordered action of the heart, 
and other alarming things. He was in this condition, up and down, for five years. 
You have read his letter. Yet, in spite of this gloomy and seemingly hopeless outlook, 
he was cured in a few weeks by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. How could it have been ? 

The explanation is simple: Mr. Cole’s disease was indigestion and dyspepsia, and 
nothing else. By reading any of the little books published and sent free by the 
proprietors of the Syrup you may learn all about this important subject. 

One thing, however, ought to be said now, without waiting for the book. When 
you feel any signs of illness, use Mother Seigel’s Syrup on the spot. Do you ever 
see a burning match on the floor? Yes, sometimes. What do you do then? You 
step on it ; you don’t leave it to set the house afire. 
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HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


—GENUINE — 


ELECTRIC DRY BELTS, BANDS, & BATTERIES, 


ELECTRICITY WILL CURE WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
An effective Remedy for various diseases, especially Nerve Exhaustion, Gout, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Lumbago, Nervous 
ai Sleeplessness, Pains in the Back, and Kindred Cx mplsints. Guaranteed to convey a current through the body. 

High Medical Authorities, includis g Sir Charles Locock. 4 Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, Physicians 
to Her Majesty the — also Sir H. E. Sieveking, I hysic ion to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Dr. 
J. Russell Reynolds, have testified to the curative qualities of Pulvermacher’s Appliances. 

Pamphlet sent Post Free, No Charge for Consultation, Established Fifty Years. 


PULVERMACHER & CO., 194, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


















“A Word to the Wise.” 
When packing your Trunk for your yearly Holiday, 
don't forget to put in a Bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


It will save Doctors’ Bills and bring you back refreshed 
and invigorated. Every Chemist keeps it in Stock. 

















These Typical Heads of the People 


indicate very different characters t, diversified as are the characteristics of different members of the human race, yet 
all are subject to the same pains and ailments. Headache is terribly common. The present hurrying, driving, exhausting 
mode of life conduces to it. One of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times, that is strongly recommended by 
The Lancet and British Medical Journal as an Immediate Cure for Headache, Fatigue, and Used-up Feelings, 
can be readily obtained of all pies and Stores, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and as. 6d. It is widely known as 


Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine. 


Inventors & Sole Makers, nop s BISHOP & SONS, “Specks Fields,” 48, Speiman St., London, 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This purely Mutual Life Office, founded 1762, 
HAS NEVER EMPLOYED AGENTS OR PAID COMMISSION, 
With the result that the Bonuses have been EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE. 
Out of a total of 9'7 Claims Paid l 52 exceeded twice and { ry 
in the year 1894, j 12 exceeded three times \ the original amount assured, 
FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY DIRECT TO THE ACTUARY. 


appress is MANSION HOUSE STREET, s&nstonnoust) LONDON, E.C. 

















chweppes 
Soda Water, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, etc., 
can now be obtained in Porcelain-lined 


Syphons, indispensable for use in Sick 
Rooms. 


Particulars of The Secretary, 54, Berners St., London. « 








THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


FORTIFIES 

NOURISHES Body ont 
STIMULATES 

REFRESHES Brai n 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere 


Restores Health, Strength, 
Energy and Vitality. 


Bottle, 4s. Dozen, 45s. 


Of Chemists ov Stores. or carriage paid from 
@] Wilcox & Co., 233, Oxford St., London. [@ © 





BUTTER- SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


bse 
Confishanirge* 
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